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T HE very boys who used to seek 
her out, now match to see who 
will be “stuck” to take her home. 
That’s what halitosis (bad breath) 
can do to a girl, without her ever 
suspecting the reason for the sudden 
change in her fortunes. Too bad that 
this offensive condition doesn’t an- 
nounce itself to the victim instead 
of to the victim’s friends. 

Listerine’s Four Benefits 

Why offend others needlessly? To 
put yourself on the agreeable side, 
before social and business engage- 
ments rinse the mouth with Lister- 
ine, the quick deodorant. Millions of 
people use Listerine every day sim- 


ply because of its wholly delightful 
effect. 

When you use Listerine in your 
mouth, four things happen: 

(1) Fermentation of tiny food parti- 
cles (the major cause of breath 
odors) is instantly halted. 

(2) Decaying matter is swept from 
large areas on mouth, gum, and 
tooth surfaces. 

(3) Millions of bacteria capable of 
causing odors are destroyed out- 
right. 

(4) The breath itself, indeed the 
entire mouth, is freshened and 
sweetened. 


For Definite Results 

If you would be safe rather than 
sorry, agreeable rather than offen- 
sive, use Listerine and Listerine only 
for oral hygiene. Use it particularly 
before all business and social en- 
gagements. For fifty years, Listerine 
has been outstanding for its marked 
deodorant power. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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She evades close-ups . . . Dingy teeth and tender gums destroy 
her charm . . . She ignored the warning of "Pink Tooth Brush" 


W HEREVER she 
goes, whatever she 
does, admiring and envious eyes follow 
this lovely girl —until she smiles! And then, 
shock and disillusionment and only the 
ghost of beauty. 

It seems impossible that one so fair 
and so fastidious should let dingy teeth 
and tender gums cloud her loveliness. 
And yet how often it happens— and how 
often you have seen it happen. 

"PINK TOOTH BRUSH" IS A WARNING 

Just a little tinge of “pink” on your tooth 
brush. It doesn’t look serious. It doesn’t 
seem important. But from this small be- 
ginning sometimes develops a real dental 


tragedy. Beauty is marred. Dull and dingy 
teeth and tender gums can exact heavy 
penalties. And that’s why your dentist 
advises, “Don’t let gum troubles start!” 

At the very first tinge of “pink” upon 
your tooth brush, go directly to your den- 
tist. He may find your gums in a serious 
condition. But he is far more likely to 
find just a common case of “too much 
soft food”— gums robbed of the work 
they need by our modern menus— gums 
grown lazy, tender, and sensitive. And 
his advice should be followed to the let- 
ter-better care, more stimulation, and 
usually Ipana Tooth Paste and massage. 


Ipana and massage is 
approved by modern 
dentistry. And your first few days with 
Ipana will tell you why. Rub a little 
Ipana into your gums every time you 
brush your teeth. Almost at once, your 
gums improve, new circulation wakens 
sluggish tissues. For Ipana is especially 
designed to help the gums as well as 
clean the teeth. 

Try this sensible suggestion of your 
dentist. Start with Ipana and massage 
today. Feel your gums grow firmer. See 
your teeth grow whiter. Close the door 
to really serious gum disorders. Keep 
your smile as it should he— lovely, bright, 
sparkling. 
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One school child in five, on an aver- 
age, already has defective vision. Is 
it worth while taking chances with 
inferior lamps that get dimmer and 
dimmer as days go by? Why not 
keep your home well lighted with 
Edison Mazda lamps . . . the lamps 
that Stay Brighter Longer . . . that 
use electricity so much more eco- 
nomically than poor lamps. 

And always keep spares on hand, 
especially the sight-saving sizes. ..75 
and 100 watts . . . that are so neces- 
sary in helping busy young eyes de- 
velop normally. Ask for Edison 
Mazda lamps by name! 


LAMPS WITH THIS MARK 



EDISON MAZDA 


LAMPS 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 

G-K MAKES A 10 CENT LAMP, TOO ! T t is the 
best lump you can buy at the price. 15, .‘10 and 

60 watt sizes. Kach dime lump is marked . . . G E 
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BRINGS WORLD RECORDS 
SACK TO AMERICA , , , 


Tirestone 

(£oo*h - C&fspjzd? TIRES 


ThINK OF IT — 7,134 miles in 48 hours, 
or an average speed of 148.62 miles an hour! Never 
before has man driven so fast for so long. On 
September 22 and 23, over the world’s fastest 
speedway, the salt beds of Lake Bonneville, Utah, 
Ab Jenkins broke 72 world, international, and 
American speed records — many previously held 
by European drivers. 

Years before Ab Jenkins began his record- 
breaking run, Firestone chemists and engineers 
toiled in a ceaseless effort to find the way to conquer 
internal friction which creates heat — the great 
destroyer of tire life. From their efforts , 'as conceived 
Gum-Dipping — the patented process which so 
skillfully blends cotton and rubber that every tiny 
fiber of every cotton cord in the tire is bound 
together into one inseparable unit. 

It was by means of thi Gum-Dipping process, 
used only in Firestone Tires, that rubber and cotton 
were able to hold together under Jenkins’. 2y 2 -ton, 
650-horsepower record-breaking car as it tore over 
the granite-like salt, at speeds as high as 160 and 170 
miles per hour. 


You, of course, will never drive your car 2 X A 
miles a minute, but you need the extra protection 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires for long, hard 
drives which may tax ordinary tires beyond their 
strength and resistance. 

Firestone High Speed Gum-Dipped Tires give 
you greatest blowout protection — this is proved by 
every test. Ab Jenkins trusted his life to Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires, and even at such terrific speeds 
he had no blowouts or tire trouble of any kind. Why 
take chances when you can have this same extra 
safety that only Gum-Dipping can give. 

To protect your life and the lives of others, go 
to your nearest Firestone Dealer or Firestone Auto 
Supply and Service Store, and have your car 
equipped today with a set of Firestone High Speed 
Tires. The scientifically designed tread gives you 
up to 25% greater non-skid safety. Treads weai 
down far less on the cold, wet pavements of fall and 
winter — your tires will be practically new next 
spring. 


©lase.F.T.&R.Co. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks — with Margaret 
Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. — YVEAF Netu’ork 
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Directory of Schools and Camps 


Speech and Dramatic Arts 


T ? American Academy of Dramatic Arts 

FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 

T HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 

Winter Term Begins January 15th 
For Catalog address the Secretary, Room 266-L, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Alviene School of the Theatre 

(43rd year) ( Jraduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Fred Astaire, 
Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musical 
Comedy, Opera, Personal Development, Culture. Stock 
Theatre Training appearances while learning. For catalog write 

Sec’y Ely, 66 West 85 St., New York 

Southern States— Girls 

Southern States^— Girls 

Fairfax Hall 

In Shenandoah Valley, Near Skyline Drive. Standard accred- 
ited work. Two years college. Four years preparatory. Secre- 
tarial Science. Journalism. All Fine Arts. Outdoor and indoor 
pools. Private stable. Catalog. W. B. Gates, M.A., 
President. Box A, Park Station, Waynesboro. Virginia . 

Brenau College tor Women 

lioeated Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. Standard 

A. B. Degree. Also 2 year Jr. College. Unusual advantages in 
music, oratory, dramatic art, piiys. ed. Campus of 350 acres. 
All indoor and outdoor sports. Attractive social life. Bulletins 
address: Brenau, Box K-12, Gainesville, Ga. 

Ward-Belmont 

Accredited Junior College and preparatory school, with special 
courses in music, art. expression, home economics, physical 
education, dancing, secretaryship. Impressive buildings. Pool. 
All sports — riding. Catalog. Henriette R. Bryan, Reg., 
Ward-Belmont, Box 104, Nashville, Tenn. 

Central States^— Girls 

Monticello College 

For girls. Accredited 2-year Junior College and 4-year High 
School. Devoted to Sound, Liberal Academic Training. Special 
work in Music, Art, the Dance, Typing and Riding. 300 beau- 
tiful acres — near St. Louis. National Patronage. Catalog. 

George 1. Ruhrbough, M. A., Pres., Box M, Godfrey, 111. 

Ferry Hall 

Thorough Junior Collegeand High School training amid beauti- 
ful surroundings. Accredited. On Lake Michigan, 28 miles from 
( 'hieago’s advantages. General courses. Music, art, dramatics. 
Home economics. Riding. Not for profit. G8th year. Catalog. 

Elois.' R. T remain. Principal, Box Lake Forest, 111. 

Colleges and Universities 

Business and Secretarial 

Lindenwood College 

Accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Also 2-year Junior Col- 
lege (A. A. degree). Modernized curriculum prepares students for 
civic and social leadership. Secretarial training. Special work 
in Music and Art. Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 936, St. Charles, Mo. 

Rider College 

of Business Administration. Rider Plan saves time and 
expense. Bachelor degrees in Accounting, Education, Secre- 
tarial Science, Business Administration and Journalism. Coed. 
Dormitories. Athletics. Efficient placement. 72nd year. 

( 'atalog. Secretary, Trenton, N. J. 


Middle Atlantic States Boys 


Valley Forge Military Academy 

A preparatory school with College Board Examination stand- 
ards of t raining for all students. Boys carefully selected for 
admission. Ages 12 to 20. New, modern buildings ami equip- 
ment. All sports, gidf, archery. Infantry and Cavalry 
It. O. T. C., Band. Catalog: Commandant, Wayne, Pa. 


Southern States— Boys 


Tennessee Military Institute 

Trains leaders; prepares for college or for business. Accredited. 
National patronage. Superior faculty inspires boys to best 
effort. 100 acres, golf course, pool. In healthful highlands. 
Moderate rates. Monthly payment. optional. Est. 1874. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 113, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Greenbrier Military School 125th Year. 

Near White Sulphur Springs. Achievement record unsur- 
passed. Accredited. New fireproof buildings. Altitude 2300 ft. 
Boys 8 to 21. Reasonable rate. All sports. Summer Camp. 
Enter now. Write for Catalog: — 

Col. H. B. Moore. Box A, Lewisburg, West Virginia 

Staunton Military Academy 

One of America’s distinguished military schools. For 75 years 
has prepared boys (10-20) for all colleges, universities, 
Annapolis, West Point. Able faculty, excellent equipment. 
Separate Junior School. Catalog. Address: 

Superintendent, Box A-12, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 

Kentucky Military Institute 

A school with a winter homo in Florida. Preparation for college 
under ideal climatic conditions all year. Oldest private military 
school in America. For booklet, address 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres., Box M, Lyndon, Ky. 

The FLORIDA Term 

of RIVERSIDE ^ 'academy 

at New boys may enter the 

HOLLYWOOD nation’s largest military prep 
~ ' school January 3 to same ad- 

vantage as in September with 

NEW CLASSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 

Favorable climate gives free- 
dom from dangerous cold and 
“Hu” epidemics. For informa- 
tion and all-inclusive special 
rate, address Box A, 

^Colonel Sandy Beaver, Pres. 
Gainesville, Georgia. 



Carson Long Institute 

Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Character building supreme. 
Rales $500.00. Write for catalog. 

Box 10, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Central States Boys 


Culver Military Academy 

On Lake Maxinkuckee. Educates the Whole Boy. Prepares for 
all colleges. Junior College work. 432 graduates in 105 col- 
leges. Every boy benefits from individual guidance. 1000-acre 
campus. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Band. Mod- 
erate cost. Catalog. 122 Pershing Way, Culver, Indiana. 


Howe School 


A clean mind in a sound body. Episcopal school effectively 
preparing boys for college. Individual guidance program. 
Sympathetic faculty. Sports. Military. Junior School. 54th 
year. Moderate rates. Mid-term Feb. 1. Burrett B. Bouton, 
M.A., Supt. Catalog. 6126 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Kemper Military School 

Junior College and High School. Due to Kemper’s system of in- 
dividual instruction new cadets may enter at the beginning of 
the next term .January 4. W rite for catalog. Col . A . M .Hitch , 
Superintendent, 506 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy 


7th grade to 1st year junior college. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt.. 


. I.ake Geneva, Wis. 


Ohio Military Institute 

Certifies to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. New 
athletic field in heart of wooded estate. Address 

Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box A, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


St. John’s Military Academy 

Effective preparation for college. Faculty of “boy specialists.” 
Thorough scholastic and military training. 13 buildings on 
1G0 acres. Gymnasium. All sports, swimming, tennis, skating, 
riding, golf, rowing. Band. 52nd year. Catalog. 

6126 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 

Western Military Academy 

Junior, Senior High School; Graduate Courses. 58t.hYear. Pro- 
gressive Methods, with emphasis on Common School Branches. 
Competitive Athletics for all under unique plan. Modern fire- 
proof buildings. Near St. Louis. For catalog address: 

Colonel R. L. Jackson, Box M-12. Alton, 111. 
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Wentworth Military Academy 

and Junior College. 56th year. 41 miles from Kansas City. 
High school and 2 years’ regular college work. High scholastic 
standards. Accredited. 50 acre campus. Friendly Spirit 
famous. All sports. Gym, stadium, indoor swimming. Music, 
debating, dramatics. Summer school. Write for book. 

Col. S. Sellers, 7126 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


Special Schools 


You Can Regain Perfect Spee ch, if y ou 

STAMMER 

Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
‘DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Rogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years — since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 461, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Art 


American Academy of Art 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Art, Dress Design, Pattern Making. Faculty of international 
reputation. Individual instruction. Winter term begins 
January 4th. Catalog. Frank H. Young. Director. 
Dept. 3126, 25 E. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago, 111. 

The Art Institute of Chicago 

Fine Arts — Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for profit. 
58th yr. Low tuition. Winter Term January 4. Illustrated 
bulletins on request. 

Dept. A. M.. The Art Institute, Chicago, 111. 


Vocational and Professional 


1EUCTRICIU 

IF-f 

LEARN BY DOING — Actual work on real 
Electrical machinery— No books, classes, or 
correspondence. Prepare for a real job— many 
earn while learning. 

FINANCE YOUR TRAINING - Write for my 
“Pay Tuition After Graduation" plan, and my 

offer of additional instruction in Diesel Engines, 
Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. 

H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Coyne Electrical School 

500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 96-12, Chicago. III. 

Weeks in 

COYNE 

SHOPS 


Tri-State College 


B. S. Degree in Civil. Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Aero- 
nautical. Radio, Engineering in 2 years. Those who lack high 
school may make up work. Living costs, tuition low. Catalog. 
Enter Jan., March, June, Sept. 

1126 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 

Indiana Technical College 

B. S. Degree in 2 years in Electrical, Civil, Chemical, Radio, 
Mechanical or Aeronautical Engineering. Located in an indus- 
trial center with that Engineering atmosphere. Earn board, low 
tuition, preparatory department. Enter Dee., M:>r. June, Sept. 
Catalog. 227 E. Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Chicago Technical College 

ing. Architecture, Electricity , Radio, Air Conditioning. Accred- 
ited. 33rd yr. 1, 2 anil 3 yr. courses. B. S. Degree; short courses. 
Enter any time. Earn while learning. Graduates everywhere. 
Athletics. Free 80-page “Blue Book." Dept. R-64, Chicago 
Tech. Bldg.. 118 East 26th Street, Chicago. 

Bliss Electrical School 

Electrical engineering. Fundamentals of refrigeration, air- 
conditioning, electronics. One-year basic, intensive course for 
men of limited time. Theory and practice combined. Approved 
by educators, endorsed by industry. 44th year. Bliss men 
succeed. Catalog. 432 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 

LEARN) 

Diesel Engines, Fuel I 
Injection, Gas En- I 
gines. Butane En- I 
gines, Propane^Iat- I 
ural Gas, Auto& Diesel ] 

Electrics, Diesel Elec- I 
trie Power Genera- 
tion, Machine Shop 
and Batteries. 


DIESEL 

IN LOS ANGELES 


NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS 


Actual shop methods. Experienced instruc- 
tors. Largest, oldest Trade school in WeBt. 
Newest Gas and Diesel equipmenttoworkon. 
Qualify for good pay joh. Earn room and board 
while learning. We allow coach R. R. fare to 
L. A. 30.000 graduates. Write for Free Book 
of details. Stateage. NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
Dept. AMA12, 4000 S. Figueroa St., Los Angales.Calil. 



An Aluminum 

BIKE! 

T>OYS, 12 to 10! Here 

it is! The Monark 
deluxe aluminum bike! 
Fully equipped, bow- 
arched frame, 20 ( f light- 
er than most bikes. You 
can easily earn this bi- 
cycle and any of .'100 other 
big prizes. Make money, 
too! Just obtain cus- 
tomers in your neighbor- 
hood and deliver The 
American and our other 
fine magazines to them. 
To start, write Jim 
Thayer, Dept. A-4X, 
The Crowell Publishing 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Directory of Schools Continued on Page 8 
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Is Your Name Here? 

B elow is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff, over a period of years, 
has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history of each of these families. If your name is listed, you 
should have a copy of your manuscript. You will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to 
yourself and your kin. At this season the suitability of such a manuscript as an unusual and thoughtful Christmas Gift espe- 
cially recommends itself) Including those of relatives, how many of the names on your gift list appear below? 

YOUR FAMILY HISTORY $2.00 



Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL 
and HISTORICAL sketch of the family 
from earliest times, showing its origin and 
growth, its place among the gentry in Great 
Britain or on the Continent, its part in the 
founding and development of America, and 
its achievements in this country. The deri- 
vation of the name itself is traced ; family traits and character- 
istics are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. Each 
history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Bound as it is in an attractive 
cover, the manuscript may be filed among your family records 
or other important documents. It will serve as background 
material for your immediate family history and as a basis for 
the genealogy of future generations. Free, with each order, 
will also be sent a copy of “The Romance of Coats of Arms” 
— an illustrated booklet of special value to those interested 
in this fascinating subject. 

The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with 
$2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by 
return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional 
money-back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for 
$3.75; any three for $5.00. Send for yours today. MEDIA 
Research Bureau, Dept.2412,1 1 10 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Greer — Grier 

Griffin 

Griffith 

Grinnell 

Griswold 

Grove (s) 
Grubb (s) 

Guthrie 


Jeffrey 

Jeffery 

Jeffries 

Jennings 

Jewell 

Jewett 

John(s) 


Gwynn — Gwinn Johnson 


Hacker 
Haddock 
Hadley 
Hager 
Haggard 
Haines 
Haynes 
Hale 
Huley 
Hall 

HalloweU 

Halsey 

Halste(a)d 

Hamilton 

Hamlin 

Hammond 

Hampton 

Hancock 

Hand 

Han id) ley 
Hank (els 
Hardin 
Harden 
Harding 


J ordan 
Joy 
Joyce 
Judd 

Julian 

Kane — Kain(e) Mat < t > hews 


Malcolm 

Mann 

Manning 

Maples 

Marlalble 

Markham 

Mark (s) 

Marley 

Marshall 

Marston 

Martin 

Marvin 

Mason 

Masters 

Masterson 

Mather 


Kearney 

Keen (e) 
Kean(e) 
Keith 

Keller — Kellar 

KelKely 

Kellogg 

Kendall 
Kendrick 
Kennard 
Kennedy 
Kenner 
Kennlely 
Kinney 
Kent 


Hardy — Hardie Kern (s) 


Abbott 
Abel (I) 
Abernathy 
Abernethy 
Ackley 
Adair 
Adam (s) 
Adkins 
Agnew 
Aiken (s) 
Ainsworth 
A Men 
Alderson 
Alexander 
Alford 
Alger 

Allen— AU»n 

Allison 

Alston 

Alvord 

Ambler 

Ambrose 

Ames 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Angel (I) 

Anthony 

Appleby 

Appleton 

Armitage 

Armstrong 

Arndt 

Arnold 

Arthur 

Ash (e) 

Ashley 

Atchison 

Atkins 

Atkinson 

Atwater 

Atwell 

Atwood 

Austin 

Avery 

Axtell 

Ayers — Ayr** 

Babbitt 
Babcock 
Bacon 
Badger 
Bagley 
Bailey 
Baird 
Baker 
Balch 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Ballard 
Ballinger 
Ballenger 
Ballou 
Bancroft 
Bangs 
Banks 
Banta 
Barber 
Barbour 
Barclay 
Bard 
Barker 
Barlow 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Barney 
Barr 
Barrett 
Bar (r) on 
Barry 

Bartholomew 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bass 

Bassett 

Batchelder 

Batchelor 

Batcheller 

Bates 

Battle 

Bauer 

Baxter 

Beach 


-Beall 


Beal(e) 

Bean 
Bear 

Beardsley 
Beaton 
Beatty 
Beattie 
Beck 
Becker 
Beckwith 
Beebe 
Beecher 
Beerts) 

Belcher 

Belden 

Bell 

Bellamy 

Bellinger 

Bellows 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Benson — Bensen 
Bentley 
Benton 
Bergen 
Bergln 
Bernard 
Berry 
Bertram 
Betts 
Bevan(s) 

Beverl (e)y 

Beyer 

Biddle 

Bidwell 

Billings 

Bingham 

Bishop 

Black 

Blackburn 

Blackstone 

Blackwell 

Blain(e) 

Blair 

Blake 

Blakey 

Blanchard 

Bland 

Bliss 

Blodgett 

Blood 

Blossom 

BKolunt 

Blue 

Bly ( e • — Bligh 
Boardman 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bond 
Bonney 
Boone 
Booth (e) 
Borden 
Boss(e) 
Bostwick 
Bosworth 
Bourne 
Bowen 
Bower ( s) 

Bowie 
Bowker 
Bowler 


Brooks 

Brough 

Broughton 

Brown (e) 

Browning 

Bruce 

Brush 

Bryan (t) 

Buchanan 

Buck 

Buckingham 
Bullard 
Bunker 
Bunn 
Burchard 
Burgess 
Burlingame 
Burnett 
Burnham 
Burns 
Burr 
Burrell 
Burrill 
Burroughs 
Burrows 
Burton 
Burwell 
Bush 
Bushnell 
Butler 
Butterfield 
Button 
Butt (s) 
Byer' ‘ 
Byrui 


Coffey 
Coffee 
Coffin 
Co(l> burn 
Colby 
Cole 

Col(e)man 
Collier 
Collins 
Colt 
Colvin 
Compton 
Conant 
Conklin (g) 
Conley 
Connelly 
Connolly 
Connor 
Conner 
Conway 
Cook (e) 
Cooley 
Co(o)mb* 
Cooper 
Cordell 
Cor (e)y 
Courtney 
Cousins 

Cowden 

Cox 
Craig 


Dixon 

Doan (e) 

Dodd 

Dodge 

Dodson 

Doggett 

Dole 

Donaldson 
Dorr — Dore 
Dotson 
Do(u)gherty 
Daugherty 
Douglas (s) 
Dow 

Dowd — Doud 

Downing 

Doyle 

Draper 

Drummond 


Flynn — Flinn 

Foley 

Folsom 

Foote 

Forbes 

Ford 

For (e> man 
Forrest 
Forsyth (e) 
Fort <e) 
Foster 
Fowler 
Fox 
Franeis 
Frankie) 
Franklin 
Fraz ( i ) er 
Fraser 
Fred (e) rick 
Freeman 


Haring 

Harmon 

Harman 

Harrington 

Harrison 

Hart 

Hartley 

Harvey 

Harwood 

Haskell 

Haskins 

Hastings 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hawk (s) 

Hayden 


Drury — D re wry French 


Cade 

Cady 

Cahill 

Cain (e) 

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Callender 

Calvert 

Cameron 

Campbell 

Canfield 
Cannon 
Cardwell 
Car (el y 
Carlisle 
Carne(s) 

Carpenter 

Carr 

Carrier 

Curroll 

Carter 

Carver 

Cassel(I) 

Castle 

Cecil 

Chaffee 


Byram Crane— Crain 
Crawford 
Crocker 
Crockett 
Cromwell 
Crosby 

Crossman 
Crouch 
Crow(e) 
Crowder 
Crowell 
Crozier 
Crump 
Culbertson 
Culp — Kulp 
Culver 
Cummin (g)s 
Cunningham 
Curry— Currie 
Curtis 
Cushing 
Cushman 
Cutter 


Dabney 

Daggett 

Daltoi 


Chamber! (a) in Dana 
Chambers Daniel (s) 


Bo(w) le* 

Bowling 

Bowman 

Boyce 

Boyd 

Boyer-Bowyer 
Boynton 
Bradford 
Bradley 
Brady 
Bragg 
Brainard 
Brainerd 
Bray 
Brewer 
Brewster 
Brice — Bryce 
Briggs 
Bright 


Champion 
Chandler 
Chapin 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Charles 
Chase 
Chester 
Chew 
Child (s) 

Chiles 
Chisholm 
Church 
Churchill 
Clark (e) 
Clement (s) 
Clemens 
Clem(m)ons 
Cleveland 
Clinton 
Close 
Coat (e) a 
Cobb 

Cochran(e) 

Cody 

Coe 


Dan ( n ) 
Darling 
Davenport 
David ( s) 
Davidson 
Davies 
Davis 
Dawson 
Day 

Dean (e) 
Decker (t) 
Delon (e)y 

Den ( n ) ison 
Dent 

Derby — Darby 
Dewey 
DeWitt 
DeWolf (e) 

Dick (e) 

Dickens 

Dickinson 

Dickson 

Dill— Dell 

Dinsmore 


Dr.vden 
Dudley 
Duke(s) 
Duncan 
Dunham 
Dunn (e) 
Durfee 
Dutton 
Duval (1) 

Dye 
Dyer 
Fames 
Kastman 
Eaton 
Eddy 
Edgerton 
Edmonds 
Edmunds 
Edmon(d)son 
Edwards 
Eldridge 
Eldredge 
Elliot (t) 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Elmer 

Elmore 

Ely 

Emerson 

Emmett 

Endicott 

Erskine 

Estes 

Eubank 

Evans 

Everett 

Everitt 

Ewing 

Fairchild 

Farrell 

Faulkner 

Fell 

Fenn 

Fenton 

Ferguson 

Ferrell 

Ferris— Farris 

Field 

Finney 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fisk(e) 

Fitzgerald 

Fitzpatrick 

Flagg 

Flem(m)lng 

Fletcher 

Flint 

Flood 

Flower (s) 

Floyd 


Fritz— Fritts 

Fuller 

Fulton 


Hayes— Hay (s) Kyle 
Hayward * * " 

Hnz(z)ard 
Heal (e)y 
Heath 
Hedge (s) 

Henderson 
Henry 
Herbert 
Herman 
Herrick 
Her(r)ing 
Herrington 
Her(r)on 
Hersey 
Hess(e) 

Hewitt 
Hewett 
Hibbard 
Hibbert 
Hickman 
Hicks 
Higgins 
Hill 
Hilton 
Hin (c)kley 
Hind (s) 


Kerr 
Ketcham 
Ketohum 
Key (els 
Kidder 
Kimball 
Kimble 
King 

Kingsbury 

Kirby — Kerby 

Kirk 

Kirkland 

Kirkpatrick 

Knapp 

Knight 

Knott 

Knowles 
Know I ton 
Knox 
Kolb 


Gage 
Galbraith 
<:alWh 
J* a f Hinman 

Galloway Hitchcock 

Gallup— Gallop nite — Hight 
Gamble Hong — Hoge 

Gard ( i 1 ner Hoagland 


Ladd 
Lake 
Lamb 
Lambert 
Lamont 
I .am son 
Lancaster 
Landis 
Landes 
Landon 
Langdon 
Lane 
Latham 
Lathrop 
Lothrop 
Latimer 
Law 

Lawrence 

Lnwson 

Lawton 

I -each — Leech 

Le(a)vitt 

Lee 

Lefe(b) vre 

Leland 

I.en(n)ox 


Maxwell 

Mayer 
May hew 

McAdam (s) 
McAllister 
McCall 
McCart (h)y 
McClain 
McClure 
Met 'ormack 
McCormick 
McCune 
McEwen 
McEwan 
McDaniel (s) 
McDowell 
McElroy 
McGee^ 

McGill 
McGinnis 
McGowan 
M cGowen 
McGuire 
Maguire 
McIntosh 
McIntyre 
Me Inti re 
McKean 
McKee 
McKinley 
McKinney 
McKenney 
McLain 
MV Lane 
McLaughlin 
McMaster (s) 
McNamara 
McNeil <11 
McNeal 
Mead (e) 
Mellen 
Mellon 
Mellin 
Melvin 
Mercer 

Meredith 
Merriam 
Merrill 
Merriman 
Merritt 
Messinger 
Messenger 
Metcalf (e) 
Meyer (s) 
Michel (I) 
Middleton 
Miles— Myles 
Millard 
Miller 
Milligan 
Milliken 
Mills 
Miner 


Murray 
Myer(s) 
Nagel — Nagle 
Nance 
Nash 
Neal(e) 

Neil (1) 

Nesbit 
Neville 

Newberry 
Newcomb 
Newell 
Newland 
Newman 
Newton 
Nicholas 
NichoKIls 
Nicholson 
Niles 
Nisbet 
Noble 

North 
Northrup 
Northrop 
Norton 
Nott 

Odell 
Ogden 
Ogilvie 
Oglesby 
Olln 
Oliver 
Magee Olrmtefald 
O'Neil (II 
Osborn (e) 
Overton 
Owen ( s 1 
Pace 

Page — Paige 
Painter 


Leslie— Lesley 

LIIKely — Lillie Moffat (t) 
Lincoln Moffitt 


Mifchel (I) 


Garfield 
Garland 
Garrett 
Gary 
Gates 
Ga (u) It 
Gay 
George 
Gerard » 
Garard 
Gerhard (t) 
Gerhart 
Gerry 
Gibbon (s) 
Gibbs 

Gifford 
Gilbert 
Gilchrist 
Giles 
Gillette 
Gillet(t) 
Gill (il am 
Gilli (els 
Gil (I) man 
Gilmore 
Gilmour 
Gilmer 
Glasgow 
Gleason 
Gleeson 
Glen (n) 
Glover 
Goddard 
Godfrey 
Goff 
Good tel 
Goodman 
Goodrich 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gorham 
Gough 
Gould 
Graham 
Grant 
Graves 
Gray — Grey 
Green (e) 
Greenwood 


Hoar (e) 
Hobson 
Hodge <s) 
Hodgson 
Hoffman 
Hoeg 
Holbrook 
Holcomb (e) 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Holloway 
Holt 
Hooker 
Hooper 
Hopkins 
Hopper 
Hopson 
Hornfe) 
Horton 
Hoskin(s) 
Houghton 
H (oluston 
Howard 
Howe(s> 
Howland 
Hubbard 
Hobbell 
Hudson 
Hughes 
Hulbert 
Hurlbu(r)t 
Hull 

Humphrey (s) 

Hunt 

Hunter 

Huntington 

H-ird— Heard 

Hurst 

Hutchintgls 

Hutehi (nl son 

Hutton 

Hyde 

Ingersoll 

Ingra(ha)m 

Irvin (e) 

Jack (s) 
Jaclcson 
.Ta (c)Ques 


Lind (e) 
Lynd(e) 
Lindsay 
Lindsey 
Linton 
Linpincott 
Littell 
Little 
Livingston 
Llewellyn 
Lloyd 
Lock (e) 

Locket (t) 

l.ookhart 

Lockwood 

I.ogan 

Long 

I/oomi* 

Lord 

i/ove 

I/ovejoy 

Ix>vett 

Low(e) 

Lowell 

Low(e)ry 

Lucas 

Luce 

Lucy 

Ludlow 

Luther 

Lyman 

Lynch 

Lvnn(el— Linn 
Lvon 
Macaulay 
Macnuley 
M(alcDona!d 
M <al cDomml! 
MfalcFnrland 
M fni cTTorlnne 
M fnlcGregor 
M (nlcKay 
M (a)clCenzie 
M (al cLean 
M (a) cLeod 
M (alcMahon 
M (alcMurray 
M (nlcNnb(h) 
M (nl cPberson 
M (alcRae 
Magill 


Moffett 

Monroe 

Munro(e) 

Montague 

Montgomery 

Mooney 
Moore — More 
Moran 
Morehouse 
Morey 
Morgan 
Morley 
Morrell 
Morrill 

Morrison 
Morrow 
Morse 
Mortimer 
Morton 
Mos(e)ley 
Mott 
Moulton 
Mowr (e)y 
Munson 
Monson 


Palm 
Parker 
Parkhurst 
Parkinson 
Park (s) 
Parke ( s) 
Parnell 
Parsons 
Pari ridge 
Pate 

Pat ( 1 1 er son 
Pat (t Ion 
Patten 
Paul 
Payne 
Pafn(e) 
Paxton 
Peabody 
Peacock 
Peak ( e 1 — 
Pearson 

Pease 
Peck 
Peekham 
Peel— Peal 
Penn 

Pennington 
Peroival 
Perkins 
Perrin (e) 
Perry 
Peters 
Peterson 
Petersen 
Pet (t lit 
Petty 
Phelps 
Phillips 
Phinney 
Pickens 
Pickering 
Pierce 
Pearce 
Pike 

Pillsbury 

Pinkerton 

Piper 

Pit (tlman 

Pitt(s) 

Place 

Plant 

Platt 

Plummer 

Plunkett 

Poe 

Poindexter 

P»>l«w (dl 

Polk 

Pollard 

Pollock 

Pomeroy 

Pond 

Pool ( e) 

Poor (e) 

Pope 

Porter 

Posey 

Post 

Potter 


Potts 
Powell 

Pratt 
Prentice 
Prentis* 
Prescott 
Preston 
Price 

Prindle 
Pringle 
Pritchard 
Pryor— Prior 
Purdy 
Putnam 
Quackenbush 
Quarles 
Quick 
Quinn 
Radcliff-(e) 

^ Ratcliff (e) 

Ralston 
Ramsdetl 

Ramsay 
Rand 
Randall 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Ranney 
Ransom 
Ranson 
Rathbun 
Rawlin (g)s 
Rawson 
Ray 

Raymond 
Reading 
Red (dl ing 
Red field 
Reed 
Reid 
Read 
Rees ( e ) 

Reeve rs 1 

Revnolds 
Rhea 
Rice 
Richards 
Richardson 
Ricker 
Riddle 
Riddell 
Rider— Ryder 
Ridg(e) way 
Riggs 
Riley 
Ripley 
Ri (t)chle 
_ , Ri(tlchey 
■Peek Rittenhouse 
Ritter 
Rivers 
Roane 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Robertson 
Robin (s) 
Robinson 
Rockwell 
Rockwood 
Rodman 
Roe 

Roldlgers 
Rollins 


Schaeflfler 
Schaf (f)er 
Svhen(c)k 
Sehermerhorn 
Schneider 
Schultz 
Schumacher 
Schuyler 
Scott 
Scovil(l)e 
Sears 
Sebastian 
Seel(e)y 


Storm 

Stout 

Stover 

Stowell 

Strange 

Stratton 

Street 

Streeter 

Stricklund 

Stroud 

Stryker 

Strieker 


Selden — Seldon Stubbs 
Sellers Stump (e) 

Semple Sturges 

Seward Sturgis 

Sewell — Sewall Sullivan 


Sexton 
Saxton 
Seymour 
Shaf(fler 
Shannon 
Sharp (el 
Shaw 
Shay 
Shea 

She (a) rer 
Sheldon 
Shelton 
Shepherd 
Shep(p)ard 
Sheridan 
Sherman 
Shield (a) 
Shipley 
Shirley 
Shoemaker 
Sim (m)onds 
Sim (m Ions 
Symons 
Sims — Simms 
Simpson 
Sinclair 
Singleton 
Sinnott 
Skinner 
Slack 
Slade 
Slater 
Slocum 
Small 

Smith 

Snodgrass 

Snow 

Snowden 

Snyder 


Sumner 
Sutcliffe 
Sutherland 
Sutton 


Walker 

Wall 

Wallace 

Waller 

Wallis 

Walsh 

Walter (s) 

Walton 

Ward 

Warden 

Ware 

Warfield 

Waring 

Warren 
Warwick 
Washburn (e) 
Washington 
Waterhouse 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wat(tlei 


Swain— Swayne Watt(s) 


Som ( ml erville Todd 


Swett 
Swift 
Sylvester 
Taft 
Taggart 
Talbot (t) 
Taliaferro 
Talley 

Tal (I) raadge 
Tnlrnage 
Tal (l)man 
Tanner 
Tate— Tait 
Taylor 
Teague 
Temple 
Tenn (e)y 
Terrell 
Terrill 
Terry 

Thn(t)cher 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Thom (p) son 
Thom (e) 
Thornton 
Thorp (e) 
Thurman 
Thurston 
Tibbet (t) • 
Tibhit <t) * 
Tiffany 
Tilley 
Tindall 
Tinker 


Spafford 

Spofford 

Spangler 

Spa(u)ldlng 

Speed 
Spence 
Spencer 
Spengler 
Spicer 
Spooner 
Sprague 
Springer 
S(|iiire(s) 
Staat (s) 
Stafford 
Standish 


Rooks— Rook (e) Stanford 


Rose 
Ross 
Rosser 
Rossiter 
Round < s) 

Rowan 
Rowe 
Rowell 
Rowland 
Rowley 
Ruggles 
Rush 
Russel (1) 

Rust 

Rutherford 
Rutter 
Ryan 
Ryerson 
Sabin 
Sackett 
Sage 
St. John 
Salisbury 
Salter 
Sam (pi son 
Sanborn 
Sanderson 
Sanford 
Sargent 
Sa ( u 1 riders 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Sayre — Sayer 
Scarb(o) rough Stor(e)y 


Stanley 
Stanton 
Staples 
Stapleton 
Star (c)k 
Starkey 
Starr 
Stauffer 
Stouffer 
Stearn (s) 
Stebbins 
Steel <e> 
Steen 
Sterling 
Stirling 
Stetson 
Stevens 
Stephen* 
Stevenson 
Stephenson 
Stewart 
Stuart 
Stickney 
Stiles — Styles 
Stillman 
Stil (l)well 
Stim(p)son 
Stinson 
Stockton 
Stoddard 
Stokes 
Stone 
Storer 


Tomlinson 
Tompkins 
Torrey 
Tower (s) 
Towne 
Town ley 
Townsend 
Trae(e)y 
Trask 
Traver(s) 
Travis 
Tre(a)dwell 
Tripp 
Trowbridge 
Trumbull 
Tubbs 
Tucker 
Tudor 
Tufts 
Turnbull 
Turner 
Turney 
Tuttle 
Tuthill 
Tyler 
Tyrrell 
Ty son 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Upham 
Uoton 
Usher 
Vail 

Van Buren 


Van Dyck 
Van Horn(e) 
Van Meter 
Vaugh (a) n 
Vernon 

Waddell 
Wade 
Wadsworth 
Wngner 


Wag (g) oner Yale 


Wayne 
Weaver 
Webb 
Web (bier 

Webster 

Weeks 

Weir 

Welch— Welsh 

Wellman 

Wells 

Wendel(l) 

Wentworth 

Wesley 

West 

Weston 

Wetmore 

Whaley 

Wharton 

Wheaton 

Wheeler 

Whipple 

Whitcomb 

White 

Whit (el ford 

Whitehead 

Whitfield 

Whiting 

Whitlock 

Whitman 

Whitmer 

Whitney 

Whit(t)aker 

Whit (tel more 

Whittlesey 

Wickham 

Wilbur— Wilber 

Wilder 

Wiley— Wylie 

Wilk (el ■ 

Wilkins 

Wilkinson 

Willard 

WiKIlcox 

Willett 

WilKely 

Williams 

Williamson 

Willis 

Willoughby 

Wills 

Wilson 

Winchester 

Windsor 

Wing 

Winn(e) 

Winslow 

Winston 

Winter 

Wise 

Wiseman 

Withers 

Witherspoon 

Witt 

Witter 

Wolcott 

Wolf (el— Wold 

Woodbury 

Woodcock 

Woodman 

Woodruff 

Wood <s) 


Wool (I ley 

Woolsey 

Worden 

Worthington 

Wray 

Wren (n) 

Wright 

Wyatt . 

Wyman 

Wynn (e) 


Wagener 

Waite 

Wakefield 

Waldo 

Waldron 

Wales 


Yates 
Yeoman (•) 
York 
Young 
Youngman 
Zimmerman (n) 


A Coat of Arms for any family listed here 
can be accurately and expertly hand painted 
in vivid colors by our heraldic artists for 
only S 9.50 . Allow six days for completion. 


MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 2412 
1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 

Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manuscripts) in- I 
dicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for any two, $5.00 for 
three) as payment in full. It is understood that if I am not fully 
satisfied I will receive an immediate refund of their cost. 


Your name... 


City. 

Family names of manuscripts desired... 


I j Check here if you are ALSO enclosing $9.50 (each) for a hand 
— painted Coat of Arms for the following family or families — 
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Even when the mercury is well be- 
low zero you’ll be warm with a High-Tem- 
perature Arvin heater in the car. The huge 


radiator core circu- 
lates plenty of hot 
water — and gives you 
full benefit of the heat 
more quickly. Com- 
plete temperature 
control switch and 
full-turn circular de- 
flector enable you to 
regulate heat to suit 
your comfort in any 
weather. Remember 
the name Arvin — the 
heater that gives more 
heat-per -dollar value. 
Sold everywhere. 

N OBLITT-SP ARKS 
Columbus, Indiana . 
Arvin Radios for your 

DOLE THERMOSTATS ASSURE I 



Industries, Inc . 
. . Also makers of the 
car and for your home 

MAXIMUM HEATER EFFICIENCY 



Vocational ami Professional 



Howl 
Stepped 

into a 

Big-Pay 
otel Job 


Conductor, Who Knew Nothing About 
Hotel Work, Now Manager 

“I was employed as a Railroad conductor. 
Because there was no opportunity to ad- 
vance I took up the study of the Lewis 
course. Shortly afterwards I went to work 
at a famous Chicago hotel. Within 60 
days I was made Superintendent of Serv- 
ice, and within a year was earning 50% 
more than in my previous position. Later, 
I applied for and secured a position as 
Manager of an Iowa hotel. Recently I 
took over the “Y” Cafe and I am my 
own boss, doing what I always wanted 
to do. I ha ve made good and I am perfectly 
happy, satisfied and contented. I have, 
thanks to the Lewis Schools, what I want, 
and what more can anyone desire?” 



Howl 
Becam 

Hotel 
Hostess 


Hotel Hostess Tells How She Secured 
Her Position, Though She Had No Hotel 
or Business Experience 

“I had never been in business — I knew 
nothing about any trade or vocation. 
Then mvsituation becamesuch as tomake 
the finding of a position imperative. One 
day I saw an advertisement, ‘Be a Hotel 
Hostess,’ and sent in the coupon. The 
Lewis Schools’ book, ‘Your Big Oppor- 
tunity,’ came and that night I knew my 
problem was solved. Though without 
business or hotel experience, I was con- 
vinced I could ‘make good’ in this fasci- 
nating, ever-growing profession. I im- 
mediarelyenrolled. Soon I was Hostessofa 
lovely hotel, earning a splendid salary and 
havingexcellentopportunities for advance- 
ment. And all this due entirely to the Lewis 
Training that qualified me for success.” 


Hotels Call for Trained Men and Women 



Good positions for trained men and women in 
hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. 
Hundreds of graduates now holding well-paid 
positions from coast to coast, living often 
included. Previous experience proved unneces- 
sary. Lewis graduates, both young and mature, 
winning success. Good grade school education, 
plus Lewis training, qualifies you. Registration 
free of extra cost in the Lewis National Place- 
ment Service, which covers t he country through 
special arrangement with the more than 23,0(10 
Western Union offices. You have equal oppor- 
tunities to those of Mrs. Helen Armitage and 
W. Bradley Hall — decide to do TODAY what 
they did a few months ago! Fill in the coupon 
and mail it now! 


Some of the WELL-PAID Positions Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 


□ Manager □ Apt. Hotel Manager LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

o . ** Div. RMW-1466, Washington, D. C. 

□ Ass t Manager □ Banquet Manager ____ , . , ... 

Please send me FREE of charge and without 

□ Hostess □ Matron obligation, details as to how to qualify for the 

□ Steward □ Maitre d’Hotel hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. 

_ „ , _ , . I am particularly interested in the positions I 

□ Housekeeper □ Dietitian have checked. 

□ Cashier □ Supt. of Service 

□ Purchasing Agent □ Publicity Director Name 

□ Chief or Floor Clerk □ Club Manager 

□ Social Director □ Restaurant or Cof- Address 

□ Auditor fee Shop Manager 

□ Sports Director City State. . 











First Pictures & Details About the 

NEW PIYMOUTO 


THE BIGGEST, ROOMIEST PLYMOUTH EVER BUILT -New Sound-proofing of Steel Roof and Floor_ Shuts 
Out Road Noises— New Safety Interior— Entire body Pillowed on Live Rubber— Eliminates Vibration and Rumble 
—New Airplane-type Shock-Absorbers— New “ Hushed Ride”— Tests Show 18 to 24 Miles Per Gallon of Gas. 
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We believe you’ll find 
after Careful Inspection 
that Plymouth gives 
you Better Engineering, 
Materials and 
Workmanship than 
any other 
Low-Priced Car! 
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inches wider. . . front seats, 3 inches 
...more head and leg room, too. 




n D r. AT’CCT va l ue i n ad 
UtvLAl to I Plymouth 
history. . . great new features: 

Look: the new Safety Inte - 
rior . . . new Scientific Sound- 
Proofing . . . new Rubber Body 
Mountings . . . new Airplane - 
type shock-absorbers ... a new 
“Hushed Ride”. . . new Hypoid 


rear axle , formerly used only in 
costly cars . . . famousFloating 
Power engine mountings. 

EASY TO BUY! Terms as low 
as $25 a month offered by 
Commercial Credit Company 
through Chrysler, De Soto or 
Dodge dealers. Plymouth 
Division ofChryslerCorp. 


SAVE 

MONEY! 

This beautiful, big 1937 
Plymouth is priced with 
the lowest. . . and saves 
you real money on gas, 
oil, tires and upkeep. 



Suppose Santa comes through 
with one of these beautiful lace 
tablecloths for you. Or you plan 
to spend that Christmas check 
on good net curtains. You’ll want 
to keep them lovely. 

Then take the advice of Scran- 
ton Lace, makers of fine lace table- 
cloths and net curtains — “ Wash 
them only with pure Ivory Flakes.” 

Department stores tell you 


why: — “ Anything fine needs 
Ivory’s special care,” they say. 

Stores especially warn you: “A 
soap that’s strong enough for a 
heavy family wash is too strong 
for silks and woolens. Your silk 
undies, sweaters and blankets, 
all baby clothes need Ivory 
Flakes” — quick-dissolving curls 
of the same pure Ivory Soap 
that’s safe even for a baby’s skin. 


9944/100O/0 PURE 
Made by Procter & Gamble 


lakers of Scranton Lace 

say: “Wash our fine net 
curtains and lace tablecloths 

with Ivory Flakes” 
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Tests prove that the soap which agrees best 
with grown-up skins is the same pure Ivory 
that doctors advise for a baby’s skin. 

Did you know that — 

. . . recently hundreds of women volunteered for 
a "beauty soap” test of importance to you ? 


. . . six complexion soaps were tested — on dry 
skins, oily skins, normal skins . . . 


. . . baby's pure Ivory triumphed! Tests showed 
that "the soap which agrees best with MORE skins 
— including many unusual types — is Ivory Soap” 
(pure, white — no dyes, no perfumes). 

IF YOUR SKIN IS SENSITIVE, why not 
take it back to its clear smooth "baby” days 
with baby’s approved soap . . . 


EVOItl SOAP 


99 


/.. PIKE 
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SOME have spoken of the term, houses 
wife, as being not very flattering. Why 
such a deprecatory estimate of one of 
women’s noblest occupations? House- 
wife means homemaker. No art sur- 
passes that of making a home. It is in 
home life that happiness, health, and 
success have their roots, but, alas, where 
also the seeds of misery and failure may 
be sown. “What are you? The tale of 
your breeding and birth ... is that 
which is shown by the light from your 
hearth.” Compare statistics of great 
men and women with those of criminals 
and the untrustworthy, then trace back 
to their home life. 

MANY modern women complain that 
home gives them no time or opportunity 
for mental growth. It depends upon the 
direction in which growth is desired. If 
it is purely along literary or pro- 
fessional lines, disappointment 
may result, although, even here, 
success is sometimes achieved by 
extraordinarily good manage- 
ment. Yet it is hazardous to at- 
tempt to serve two masters. If a 
broadening of intellect and a gen- 
eral, well-rounded, useful life is 
the goal, what occupation fur- 
nishes greater opportunity than 
that of homemaking and mother- 
hood? 

Analyze, if you please, the re- 
sponsibility and the challenge set 
before the housewife, and also 
her privilege: the incessant de- 
mand for alertness and adapta- 
bility placed upon her. Success 



MRS. COMPTON, the only 
woman ever to receive an 
honorary LL.D. for mother- 
hood, is the mother of three 
famous men — Arthur H. 
Compton, who won the Nobel 
prize for physics in 1927; Karl 
T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and Wilson M. 
Compton, lawyer, economist, 
and writer 


is not acquired in a day’s effort. It re- 
quires study and patience to discover the 
needs of healthy bodies and the right food 
for the spirit. And the housewife must 
improve herself esthetically if she is to 
beautify the home and make it attractive 
for those who dwell there. Then, too, she 
has the opportunity of being hospitable, 
and in one’s home “angels are often 
entertained unawares.” 

A wife is called upon for an intelligent 
interest in her husband’s occupation, 
that she may be both a helpmeet and a 
companion. As a mother, there is no 
limit to the test of her psychic insight, to 
her ingenuity for directing wisely the 
child’s efforts and character develop- 
ment, and to her maintaining always its 
love and confidence and esteem. None of 
these things comes without her earnest 
study. And, as she studies, she grows 
mentally. 

AN aspiring woman will not lack stimu- 
lus for “intellectual growth” if she enters 
her position as homemaker with wisdom, 
love, and enthusiasm. Many are the ave- 
nues in the home that lure her to greater 
efficiency. To take time for the study of 
the welfare of her household is a demand 
of her vocation, and enrichment of her 
life will be her reward. Stunted growth 
is not her portion if she serves faithfully. 

If, in this brief editorial, a new vista of 
the attractiveness of homemaking has 
been revealed and a deeper appreciation 
of the importance of the profession has 
been awakened, it will have been worth 
while. Truly, “the world is full of beauty 
if the heart is full of love.” 


OTELIA A. COMPTON, LL.D. 

Guest Editorial Writer 
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Big 


INNING 


Molly Lauck had 
dropped dead — her 
fingers gripping strands 
of blond hair. . . . 
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A baffling new mystery novel in which 
Ne, 'o Wolfe, master detective , tackles 
the knottiest riddle of bis career 


BY KEX STOUT 


3 WOLFE looked at our visitor with his eyes wide open — a 
sign, with him, either of indifference or of irritation. In this 
case it was obvious that he was irritated. 

“I repeat, Mr. Frost, it is useless,” he declared. “1 never leave 
my home on business. I told you that five days ago. No man’s 
pertinacity can coerce me. Good day, sir.” 

Llewellyn Frost blinked but made no move to acknowledge the 
dismissal. On the contrary, he settled back in his chair. 

He nodded patiently. “I know; I humored you last Wednes- 
day, Mr. Wolfe, because there was another possibility that seemed 
worth trying. But it was no good. Now there’s no other way. 
You’ll have to go up there. You can forget your build-up as an 
eccentric genius for once — anyhow, an exception will do it good. 
The flaw that heightens the perfection. It’s only twenty blocks — 
Fifty-second between Fifth and Madison. A taxi will take us 
there in eight minutes.” 

“Indeed.” Wolfe stirred in his chair; he was boiling. “How 
old are you, Mr. Frost?” 

“Me? Twenty-nine.” 

“Hardly young enough to justify your childish effrontery. So. 
You humored me! You speak of my build-up! And you under- 
take to stampede me into a frantic dash through the maelstrom 
of the city’s traffic — in a taxicab! Sir, I would not enter a taxicab 
for a chance to solve the Sphinx’s deepest riddle, with all the 
Nile’s cargo as my reward!” He sank his voice to an outraged 
murmur. “Good grief! A taxicab!” 

I grinned a bravo at him, twirling my pencil as I sat at my 
desk, eight feet from his. As I had worked for Nero Wolfe for 
nine years, there were a few points I wasn’t skeptical about any 
more. For instance: That he was the best private detective 
north of the South Pole. That he was convinced that outdoor air 
is apt to clog the lungs. That it short-circuited his nervous sys- 
tem to be jiggled or jostled. That he was almost a fanatic on the 
subject of orchids, especially those raised by himself. That he 
would have starved to death if anything had happened to Fritz 
Brenner, on account of his firm belief that no one’s cooking but 
Fritz’s was fit to eat. There were other points, too, of a different 
sort, but I ’ll pass them up, since Nero Wolfe will probably read 
this. 

Young Mr. Frost quietly stared at him. “You’re having a 
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grand time, Mr. Wolfe, aren’t you?” 
Frost nodded. “Sure, you are. Now, 
look here. A girl has been murdered. 
Another one — maybe more — is in dan- 
ger. You offer yourself as an expert in 
these matters, don’t you? That part’s 
all right; there’s no question but that 
you’re an expert. But a girl’s been mur- 
dered, and others are in great and im- 
mediate peril, and you rant like Booth 
and Barrett about a taxicab in a mael- 
strom. I appreciate good acting; I ought 
to, since I’m in the show business. But 
in your case 1 should think there would 
be times when a decent regard for human 
suffering and misfortune would make 
you wipe off that make-up. And if 
you’re really playing it straight that 
only makes it worse. If, rather than un- 
dergo a little personal inconvenience — ” 
“No good, Mr. Frost.” Wolfe was 
slowly shaking his head. “Do you expect 


to bully me into a defense of my con- 
duct? Nonsense. If a girl has been 
murdered there are the police. Others 
are in peril? They have my sympathy, 
but they hold no option on my profes- 
sional services. I cannot chase perils 
away with a wave of my hand and 1 will 
not ride in a taxicab. I will not ride in 
anything, not even my own car with Mr. 
Goodwin driving, except to meet my 
personal contingencies. You observe my 
bulk. I am not immovable, but my flesh 
has a constitutional reluctance to sud- 
den, violent, or sustained displacement. 
You spoke of ‘decent regard.’ How 
about a decent regard for the privacy 


of my dwelling? 1 use this room as an 
office, but this house is my home. Good 
day, sir.” 

The young man flushed, but did not 
move. “You won’t go?” he demanded. 

“I will not.” 

“Twenty blocks, eight minutes, your 
own car?” 

“Confound it, no.” 

"p ROST frowned at him. He muttered 

to himself, “They don’t come any 
stubborner.” 

He reached to his inside coat pocket 
and pulled out some papers. He selected 
one, unfolded it and glanced at it, and re- 
turned the others. He looked at Wolfe. 

“I’ve spent most of two days getting 
this thing signed. . . . Now, wait a 


minute; hold your horses! When Molly 
Lauck was poisoned, a week ago today, 
it looked phony from the beginning. By 
Wednesday, two days later, it was plain 
that the cops were running around in 
circles, and I came to you. 1 know about 
you; I know you’re the one and only. 
As you know, I tried to get McNair and 
the others down here to your office, and 
they wouldn’t come; and I tried to get 
you up there, and you wouldn’t go. 
That was five days ago. I've paid an- 
other detective three hundred dollars 
for a lot of nothing, and the cops, from 
the inspector down, are about as good as 
Goodwin, there, would be for Juliet. 
Anyhow, it’s a tough one, and I doubt 
if anyone could crack it but you. 1 de- 
cided that Saturday, and during the 


" Put him out, Archie!” snapped 
Nero Wolfe. I dropped pad and 
pencil and jumped toward the man 
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week end I covered a lot of territory.” 
He pushed the paper at Wolfe. “What 
do you say to that?” 

Wolfe took it and read it. I saw his 
eyes go slowly half shut, and knew that 
whatever it was, its effect on his irrita- 
tion was pronounced. He glanced over 
it again, looked at Llewellyn Frost 
through slits, and then extended the 
paper toward me. 1 got up to take it. 
It was typewritten on a sheet of good 
bond, plain, and was dated New York, 
March 28, 1936: 

To Mr. Nero Wolfe: 

At the request of Llewellyn Frost, we, 
the undersigned, beg you and urge you to 
investigate the death of Molly Lauck, who 
was poisoned on March 23 at the office of 
Boyden McNair, Incorporated, on 52d 
Street, New York. We entreat you to visit 
McNair’s office for that purpose. 

We respectfully remind you that once 
each year you leave your home to attend 
the Metropolitan Orchid Show, and we 
suggest that the present urgency, while not 
so great to you personally, appears to us 


to warrant an equal sacrifice of your com- 
fort and convenience. 

With high esteem, 

WlNOLD GlUECKNER 
CuYLER DlTSON 
T. M. O’Gorman 
Raymond Plehn 
Charles E. Shanks 
Christopher Bamford 


I handed the document back to Wolfe. 

Frost said, “That was the best I could 
think of, to get you. This thing has to 
be ripped open. 1 got Del Pritchard up 
there and he was lost. I had to get you 
somehow. Will you come?” 


YY7’OLFE’S forefinger was doing a little 
vv circle on the arm of hischair. “Why 
the devil,” he demanded, “did they sign 
that thing?” 

“Because I told them no one but you 
could solve the case and you had to be 
persuaded. I told them that besides 
money and food the only thing you were 
interested in was orchids, and that there 
was nobody who could exert 
any influence on you but them, 
the best orchid growers in 
America. I had letters of in- 
troduction to them. I did it 
right. You notice 1 restricted 
my list to the very best. Will 
you come?” 

Wolfe sighed. “An infernal 
imposition.” He wiggled a fin- 
ger at the young man. “Look 
here. You seem to be prepared 
to stop at nothing. You inter- 
rupt these expert and worthy 
men at their tasks to get them 
to sign this idiotic paper. You 
badger me. Why?” 

“Because I want you to solve 
this case.” 

“Why me?” 

“Because no one else can. 
Wait till you see — ” 

“Yes. Thank you. But why 
your overwhelming interest in 
the case? The murdered girl — 
what was she to you?” 

“Nothing.” Frost hesitated. 
He went on : “She was nothing 
to me. 1 knew her — an ac- 
quaintance. But the danger — 
Let me tell you about it. The 
way it happened — ” 

“Please, Mr. Frost.” Wolfe 
was crisp. “Permit me. If the 
murdered girl was nothing to 
you, what standing will there 
be for an investigator engaged 
by you? If you could not per- 
suade Mr. McNair and the 
others to come to me, it would 
be futile for me to go to them.” 

“No, it wouldn’t. I’ll ex- 
plain that — ” 

“Very well. Another point: 
I charge high fees.” 

The young man flushed. “I 
know you do.” He leaned for- 
ward in his chair. “Look, Mr. 
Wolfe. I’ve thrown away a 


lot of my father’s money since I put on 
long pants, a good gob of it in the past 
two years, producing shows, and they 
were all flops. But now I’ve got a hit. 
It opened two weeks ago and it’s a ten 
weeks’ buy. Bullets for Breakfast. I’ll 
have plenty of cash to pay your fee. If 
only you’ll find out where that poison 
came from — and help me find a way 
. . .” He stopped. 

Wolfe prompted him: “Yes, sir? A 
way — ?” 

Frost frowned. “A way to get my 
cousin out of that murderous hole. My 
ortho-cousin, the daughter of my father’s 
brother.” 

“Indeed.” Wolfe surveyed him. “Are 
you an anthropologist?” 

“No.” Frost flushed again. “I told 
you, I ’m in the show business. I can pay 
your fee — within reason, or even with- 
out reason. But we ought to have an 
understanding about that. Of course, 
the amount of the fee is up to you, but 
my idea would be to split it, half to find 
out where that candy came from and the 
other half for getting my cousin Helen 
away from that place. She’s as stubborn 
as you are, and you’ll probably have to 
earn the first half of the fee in order to 
earn the second, but I don’t care if you 
don’t. If you get her out of there with- 
out clearing up Molly Lauck’s death, 
half the fee is yours anyhow. But Helen 
won’t scare — that won’t work; and she 
has some kind of a fool idea about 
loyalty to this McNair, Boyden Mc- 
Nair. ‘Uncle Boyd,’ she calls him. She's 
known him all her life. He’s an old 
friend of Aunt Callie’s, Helen’s mother. 
Then there’s this dope Gebert — but I’d 
better start at the beginning and sketch 
it — Hey! You going now?” 


V\ 7'OLFE had pushed his chair back 
v v and elevated himself to his feet. 

“Keep your seat, Mr. Frost. It is 
four o’clock, and I now spend two hours 
with my plants upstairs. Mr. Goodwin 
will take the details of the poisoning of 
Miss Molly Lauck — and of your family 
complications if they seem pertinent. 
For the fourth time, I believe it is, good 
day, sir.” He headed for the doer. 

Frost jumped up, sputtering. “But 
you’re coming uptown — ” 

Wolfe halted and ponderously turned. 
“Confound you, you know perfectly well 
I am! Archie, we shall meet Mr. Frost 
at the McNair place tomorrow morning 
at ten minutes past eleven.” 

He turned and went, disregarding the 
client’s protests at the delay. Through 
the open office door I heard, from the 
hall, the grunt of the elevator as he 
stepped in it, and the bang of its door. 

Llewellyn Frost turned to me, and the 
color in his face may have been caused 
by gratification at his success or by in- 
dignation at its postponement. I looked 
him over as a client — his wavy, light- 
brown hair brushed back, his wide-open 
brown eyes that left the matter of in- 
telligence to a ( Continued on page 88) 
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Knowlton started 
the car. Nash, 
caught off guard, 
tumbled backwards 


A SHORT NOVEL COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


BY 



Family history has a way of repeating 
itself, too—Lavinia Wells sensed it as 
the storm came up over Riverview 


LAVINIA WELLS was dressed 
Mjr early for dinner that afternoon be- 
cause dinner meant not only the return 
of her husband from the city for the 
week end, but the arrival of house 
guests. Anne Wells, her niece by mar- 
riage, was bringing up that young man, 
Owen Nash, whom Anne seemed to be 
seeing a great deal recently. She, her- 
self, had invited that nice young Dr. 
Knowlton, who had so little gaiety and 
who so clearly adored Anne. 

The summer wind blew the curtains 
at her windows. The clear, fresh June 
air was flower-scented. Abruptly La- 
vinia Wells stopped consideration of her 
dinner guests and stared at herself in 
the mirror. 

All day she had felt unlike her matter- 
of-fact self. She supposed the reason 
was simply that the day was one of 
those supposedly momentous in a 
woman’s life. It was her thirtieth birth- 
day. And she, who had trained herself 
carefully not to be self-analytical, felt 
inclined to be. Only, she had too com- 
pletely lost the habit. She could ap- 
praise her externals — that odd beauty 
of hers which used to startle people, al- 
most dispassionately. It was a beauty 
that would look a little fine-worn in an- 


other few years. Thinking that, a small 
smile hesitated at the corners of a mouth 
that used to be too sensitive and was 
now only too self-controlled. 

Yes, she was slender. “Lissome,” 
Rupert Alleyne used to call her. Proba- 
bly she could be called “lissome” truth- 
fully even yet, if anyone wanted to 
bother, though it was reasonably certain 
that after ten years of marriage her hus- 
band, Emory Wells, would not begin to 


call her anything so unusual. He who 
had called her “my dear,” and written 
to her “my dear,” invariably since she 
said “Yes” to him. 

Once, when she had no doubt been 
staring at him absently — an old bad 
habit of hers — he had said out of silence, 
“My dear, you have most unusual 
eyes,” and that, she was sure, was as 
much particular notice as he had taken 
of her in at least a decade. 
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POSED ESPECIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE BY CAROLE LOMBARD AND FRED MACMU RRAY , OF PARAMOUNT STUDIOS. N ATI! R A L* COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL HESSE 

It was their hour together. " You may not know what you want, 
Lavinia,” whispered Rupert impatiently, " but I want to kiss you” 


She crossed her wide bedroom to the 
window seat that overlooked a pleasant 
vista of green meadows sloping down to 
woods, and woods sloping down and 
down to a thread of blue river. That 
view, when regarded by some forgotten 
Wells more than a century before, had 
given the house its name — Rivervic^v. 
She turned her eyes straight down, 
where from the south verandas two 
rows of old-fashioned red peonies bor- 


dered a flagstone path that led nowadays 
only to the meadow gate. A hundred 
years ago that path led to the Alleyne 
house. 

She remembered that it was Rupert 
who told her that old story of the burn- 
ing of the Alleyne house. He had filled 
her arms with red peonies from the old 
border, insisted — so gaily — on photo- 
graphing her by the meadow gate, the 
flowers dark against her white frock, and 


said good-by to her forever there, though 
she had not guessed at all it was to be 
forever. For she was no more than a tall 
girl, who watched his handsome face 
shyly, breathlessly, but so happily, who 
listened to his every gay sentence, wait- 
ing for him to make the proposal she 
was sure he would make, else there 
would be no meaning to June or the 
daisies painted on the meadows. There 
would be no ( Continued on page 155) 
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Installment buying, much maligned, and blamed for the depres- 
sion, now emerges as the builder of America’s standard of living 


n FOR six years now Mr. 

Cashdown has cherished 
^ * the delusion that the 
stock market crash of 1929 was 
caused by prodigal people who 
bought what they needed on the 
easy time-payment plan, and so 
mortgaged America’s future. As 
he makes his little purchases 
out of his savings account, Mr. 
Cashdown also virtuously im- 
agines that the depression put an 
end to installment buying. 

As a matter of fact, install- 
ment buying in the United 
States has doubled since 1930. 

Last year $4,000,000,000 was 
employed in financing install- 
ment purchases and one of 
every two persons in the nation 
was directly benefited by the 
plan. 

And, more amazing, the in- 
stallment buyers who were pur- 
chasing motorcars, radios, and 
what not in 1929 paid off what 
they owed after the stock market 
crash and continued to buy on 
the same plan. On January 1, 1930, the 
butcher, the baker, and the business- 
man owed $2,500,000,000 in installment 
debts. They not only paid it off, with a 
smaller loss than any other business in 
the country, but they have paid off 
a similar installment debt three times 
since the beginning of the depression. 

While Mr. Cashdown has been deny- 
ing himself and “saving the nation,” the 
installment buyers have kept industry 
going by sending a never-ending stream 
of ca^h, through credit, into production. 
They have constituted America’s most 
potent nonpolitical force for recovery. 
And they have lifted the American 
standard of living to a higher level than 



BY ISAAC T. 
MAUCOSSON 


that of any other people in the world. 

Installment buying is an American in- 
stitution made possible by the American 
character, which, the installment credit 
industry has discovered, is 99 per cent 
honest — the highest, perhaps, this side 
of paradise. Ninety-nine out of every 
100 buyers pay up. 

'“FODAY, because the average man in 
A the United States pays his debts, the 
installment credit business has become 
one of the nation’s major industries. 
When you buy a motorcar, vacuum 
cleaner, oil burner, or stove on the time- 
payment plan, you may think you are 
buying it from the dealer to whom you 


pay your installments. Most 
likely you are paying it to one of 
3 big sales financing companies of 
the country. If not, then you are 
probably paying it to one of 500 
1 other sales financing companies 
in the United States, all but 5 of 
which survived the stock market 
crash and collected their money. 

The installment creditors, 
known as sales financing com- 
panies, work very simply. The 
average dealer or manufacturer 
must have an immediate cash 
return on what he sells and turn 
back his money to stock or 
production. He is willing to 
trust his customers, but he can- 
not lend his money. Along come 
the sales finance companies and 
offer to buy, at a discount, his 
account with you. You may 
send your monthly checks to the 
dealer from whom you made 
your purchase, but the sales 
financing company gets the 
money. 

In recent months I have been 
going up and down the country, digging 
into the operations of sales financing 
companies, and I have uncovered this 
paradox: The companies have credit 
relationship with millions of people but 
do not lend money. They simply buy 
accounts — yours and mine — and collect 
from us on time. While they do not 
buy, sell, or manufacture commodities, 
they have a proprietary interest in sales 
that aggregate more than $10,000,000 a 
day. They are limited partners of 
dealers and manufacturers whose range 
of sale and output is from a $20 vacuum 
cleaner to a $1,000,000 steam shovel. 

What stands out first and foremost, I 
find, is that sales financing, by making 
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the giving of credit a mass operation, has 
lowered the cost of goods to you, the 
consumer. Mass credit promotes mass 
buying and a rapid turnover of commod- 
ities, upon which a large part of the 
gigantic structure of mass production 
rests. And mass production, accom- 
plished by gigantic machines, makes for 
cheap production. 

Without mass credit and mass pro- 
duction your new or used car would cost 
just twice as much as the prevailing 
price. Motorcar output would be half 
the present volume, probably less. Sales 
financing has put 60 per cent of our 
25,000,000 motor vehicles on the high- 
ways. 

'T'HIS effect of mass credit is equally 
evident in household appliances, 
which, with the automobile, have given us 
the highest of all living standards. Ice is 
still a luxury in England. Most people 
have to buy it at the fish dealer’s. On 
the English countryside the house with 
a mechanical refrigerator is extraordi- 
nary. Yet the American workman takes 
his mechanical refrigerator as a matter 
of course. In this country 21,204,354 
homes are wired for electricity. 

Eighty-five per cent of the seven 
most widely used household appliances 
— refrigerators, radios, electric washing 
machines, ranges, vacuum cleaners, au- 
tomatic oil burners and stokers — are 
sold through the sales financing com- 
panies, on the installment plan. In these 
commodities you have another striking 
instance of price decline with mass sale. 
The number of household refrigerators 


sold since the beginning of the industry 
in 1920 has increased from 10,000 a year 
to 2,000,000 a year. The average price 
has dropped from $600 to $168. 

Decrease in price is matched by de- 
cline in finance service costs. When 
John N. Willys started the first automo- 
bile finance company at Cleveland in 
1915, the rate of interest was 15 per 
cent, exclusive of high fire, accident, 
and theft insurance. Now the rate 
averages 6 per cent with all commodities. 
In 1915 the motorcar contract was 
limited to 12 monthly installments often 
as high as $300 each. Today the same 
type of car, with greatly added value, 
costs a third as much and can be bought 
over a period of three years with install- 
ments as low as $15. Moreover, the 
sales finance companies provide insur- 
ance practically at cost. 

What seems at first glance a miracle, 
wrought out of confidence in American 
people, is simply plain mechanics. Just 
as insurance companies have worked out 
tables of life expectancy based on 
health and experience, so have sales 
finance companies evolved schedules of 
installment payment expectancy, based 
on income plus character. A person, for 
instance, who has a $10-a-month margin 
above necessary living expenses can 
capitalize this margin to purchase a $100 
article over a period of 12 months. If 
he gets a wage or salary increase, an 
additional purchasing power is created. 
One of the principal jobs of the credit 
companies is to make sure that the client 
does not pay more a month than he 
can afford, lest his car, for example, be- 


come a burden rather than a pleasure. 

The companies carefully scrutinize 
every credit application. Age, habits, 
bank account, previous installment pur- 
chases, home ownership, all go to de- 
termine the credit responsibility of the 
applicant. Geography has also an im- 
portant bearing on risk. Because of 
differences in the cost of living, a $35-a- 
week clerk in a small rural community 
ranks higher as a credit risk than a resi- 
dent in a metropolitan area earning the 
same salary. Particular caution is ex- 
ercised in mill or mining areas dependent 
upon a single industry. The possibility 
of strikes and shutdowns, with attendant 
unemployment, enters into the credit 
consideration. The greatest hazard is 
with transient labor, which shifts from 
place to place. The applicant who gives 
a hotel address gets a drastic once-over. 
But, even at that, everybody except a 
bum is a credit prospect for financing 
companies. 

AMONG a thousand automobile, re- 
frigerator, radio, automatic heating 
equipment, and other household equip- 
ment accounts that I took at random 
from the files of one of the largest sales 
financing companies, I found that ex- 
actly one fourth were the accounts of 
semiskilled laborers. Unskilled labor 
comprised 12.45 per cent; mechanics, 
14.87 per cent; merchants, 11.21 per 
cent; salesmen, 6.45 per cent; profes- 
sional men (mainly teachers, doctors, 
and dentists), 5.66 per cent; farmers, 
5.66 per cent; clerks, 4.74 per cent; 
government ( Continued on page 129) 
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PASQUALE AMATO’S business 
was extremely simple, if labori- 
ous. He was an ambulant fruit 
stand. He first opened shop in a wicker 
basket, and he never saw any reason 
to enlarge the premises. Whatever the 
wicker basket was capable of containing, 
that was Pasquale’s stock in trade. It 
usually contained apples, oranges, ba- 
nanas; sometimes pears, plums, and 
peaches; always chocolate bars, chewing 
gum, and salted peanuts. Whatever 
Pasquale carried in his basket was the 


best that the market afforded. He knew 
his customers and he knew his fruit. 

He was a peasant and the son of a 
peasant. If he could read or write he 
never proclaimed such ability. He asked 
no favor and he showed no fear. He had 
made a little place for himself, a quiet 
nook in this whirlwind life, and he was 
content. 

The customers were those who work 
at night in the business section of the 
city, when the ground-floor shops are 
darkened and deserted, the shoppers 


abed, the cash registers stilled. The 
lights gleaming in the upper floors of the 
buildings tell the curious passer that an- 
other kind of life is now going on. They 
explain the existence of the men and 
women who ride against the traffic in the 
trains and the busses and the trolleys; 
people who somehow look a little differ- 
ent from their brothers and sisters. Some 
of these are newspapermen ; but there are 
many other trades represented among 
them. Pasquale cultivated the news- 
papers as his particular field. 
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The News-Record, the Dispatch, the 
Beacon, and the Press-Herald, all morn- 
ing newspapers, two of them with after- 
noon editions, lay huddled within two of 
the city blocks. Two telegraph offices 
and a printing plant completed Pas- 
quale’s clientele. When business was 
good his basket was practically empty 
at one o’clock in the morning. Whether 
the basket was empty or not, however, 
he went home to Clark Street, in the 
Italian quarter, a* that hour. 

When Pasquale first appeared in the 


newspaper offices he merely set down his 
wicker basket in the corridor and stood 
mutely waiting for trade. Later, by in- 
vitation or tacit consent, he made the 
rounds of the departments — the city 
room, the night desk, and the coops of 
some feature editors. He was a rugged 
fellow, six feet tall at least, with broad 
shoulders and sturdy legs. Early train- 
ing had given him amazing muscle. 

Once, in the street just outside the 
Beacon entrance, a guttersnipe had 
badgered Pasquale. Pasquale took him 


by the neck, shook him dizzy, and 
tossed him into the street like a bag of 
charcoal. That was self-defense, purely. 
Pugnacity Pasquale had not. His great 
brown eyes beamed upon everybody 
with confidence and good will. 

He loved to be “joshed,” especially by 
newspapermen. At their ghastly imita- 
tions of the Italian-American dialect, he 
would throw back his head, display a 
perfect mouthful of cream-colored, firm 
teeth, and laugh softly. 

“Ay, Pasquale, gotta nice-a banan’ 
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diseefning?” So it would begin. Then: 

“Alla you maka on da peanutta, Pas- 
quale, you losa on da banan’, no?” 

“Walka dissa way, Pasquale, and 
showa da fruita!” 

“Five centa for dissa orange, Pas- 
quale? You robba! Getta the hecka 
outa.” 

It was bald, nervous banter. It was 
bad humor uttered in good humor. It 
served to relax the tedium of pounding 
the typewriter, shouting over the tele- 
phone, or writing interminable head- 
lines. 

Pasquale understood it. Especially he 
liked the mock savagery of the gang 
on the Dispatch night desk. They threat- 
ened to cut out his heart with a stilett’ 
because there was a worm in the apple. 
They bawled hearty profanity at him, 
claiming that he poisoned his candy 
and cheated on the weekly account, 
which, for all they knew, Pasquale kept 
in his head, since he never displayed a 
pencil. 

There were nine men, including the 
night editor, who sat around that Dts- 
patch desk. Pasquale, standing by his 
basket, gazed upon them with as much 
devotion as if they had been so many 
gods. Often he lingered timidly at the 
door long after he should have been on 
his way. J ust what he thought of what 
he saw going on in that and similar 
rooms they did not guess. Written 
sheets of paper being murdered with 
editorial pencils; copy being slipped into 
brass cylinders and shot upward through 
a tube; strange orders being given: 

“Jerry, this yarn will make a good 
two-column box.” 

“Where’s the caption to go with this 
cut?” 

“Has that loafer in South Brimfield 
sent that wreck story yet? ” 

“Chop that Geneva drool! Those 
diplomatic bums are just gas pumps!” 

GAN AND on, and on and on. An end- 
less stream of mysterious talk; an 
endless stream of yellow and white paper 
ascending skyward through the tube. To 
where? Pasquale did not imagine. He 
had never been above the editorial floor. 
But he knew it had something to do 
with the printed papers that came 
whirling out of the big machines in the 
basement, so fast that they had to be 
counted by bundles. Pasquale knew that 
the men out in the biggest room, who 
hammered typewriters with two fingers, 
had something important to do with it. 
But these nine men around the magic 
desk — they were the Olympians. They 
were strange, awful men — but kind to 
Pasquale. Generous men, too. “Never 
mind the change, Pasquale — gimme a 
couple more apples and call it square.” 

One night tired Matt Sammons, the 
oldest deskman, looked up wearily into 
Pasquale’s face, stretched, and said, 
“Pasquale, I changea jobba with you. 
You edit this rotten story; I sella the 
banan’.” 


Pasquale laughed. He uttered, in his 
broken English, one of the few senti- 
ments they ever heard from him: 
“Some mans got strong shouldera; some 
mans got strong heads. Pasquale all 
shouldera.” . . . 

'T'HERE came a night, in the Dispatch 
deskroom, when somebody said, 
breaking that furious silence which, un- 
broken, would have sent them all mad, 
“Where’s Pasquale lately?” 

“That’s right; he hasn’t been here 
for — how long is it?” 

“Aw, shut up. What of it?” 

“I want an apple — a nice big, red, 
rosy appul.” 

Another week passed. No Pasquale. 
No apple, orange, banan’. Horace Ar- 
lin, the youngest desk editor, drifted in, 
like a fool newspaperman, on his night 
off. He took a vacant chair and gloated 
over his . working comrades, making 
ironic remarks about galley slaves. 

“Get out of here! Chase yourself, 


Horace! Go find Pasquale! I want a 
nice big, red, rosy appul. Where the 
devil has that wop gone?” 

“That’s right! Go find Pasquale, 
Horace! Wonder if the poor wop is 
sick?” 

Arlin laughed. Then he jumped up. 
“Just for the fun of it, I will,” he said. 
“ I haven’t been down in Little Italy for 
a long time. I believe I’ll swing down 
there and look around.” 

Horace Arlin had begun as a reporter, 
had switched to the news desk, had gone 
back reporting, and finally back to the 
news desk because Harry Stanley, the 
night editor, liked the whimsical humor 
Arlin got into his headlines. Having 
“covered” police headquarters, Arlin 
knew how to find anybody he wanted to 
find. He went to the Eleventh Precinct 
station. The sergeant on the desk there 
was Joe Tommasio, Italian-born. 

“Hello, Joel . . . Yeah, long time 
since I saw you. I’m saving shoes these 
days, Joe. I’m on the night desk, editing 
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copy. How’s things? . . . Say, Joe, a 
fellow wop of yours peddles the banan’ 
up in Newspaper Row. Pasquale Amato. 
Know him? Lives in Clark Street, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Sure, I know him, Mr. Arlin.” The 
sergeant squinted suspiciously. “Noth- 
ing wrong with Pasquale, is there? He’s 
a good fellow.” 

“No, I’m just killing time. No story. 
Thought I ’d find out why Pasquale 
doesn ’t show up any more.” 

The sergeant shrugged. “I don’t 
know. Maybe he’s sick. Tell you where 
he lives. It’s that brick tenement house, 
corner of Brundell and Clark Streets.” 

It was a warm night and the popula- 
tion of Clark Street was almost wholly 
in the street. Arlin asked an old woman, 
seated on the front steps of the tenement 
house opposite. “ Pasquale Amato? Si. 
Up — there. One, two, three floor — over 
this side.” 

Arlin stepped carefully over three in- 
fants and a dog and went up the stairs. 


He turned to the right on the third, as 
the old woman had indicated. The 
thought came to him, “What the 
dickens am I doing here?” But he was 
there; and a newspaperman always con- 
siders that a good story lurks at every 
balcony. He knocked. 


r "PHE door opened. A woman came, but 
A it was too dark to discern more than 
that she was young. “Does Pasquale 
Amato live here?” 

A voice that did not sound Italian re- 
plied, “Yes, sir. But I’m afraid you 
cannot see him now. He is quite ill.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that. It’s 
nothing important. I’m a newspaper- 
man. The Dispatch. We haven’t seen 
Pasquale for quite a while — wondered 
what had happened. You see — we — sort 
of miss him. We like him. Hope he gets 
well soon. Sorry I bothered you — ” 

“I’m Pasquale’s daughter,” was the 
reply. “It’s wonderful to have you 
come and ask about him. It will almost 


make him well. If you will come in, I ’ll 
tell you — ” 

“Thanks, I will, just a minute. My 
name is Arlin.” 

The apartment, in contrast with the 
dinginess of the locality and the exterior 
of the building, was surprisingly clean 
and attractive. In the better light in 
the sitting-room Arlin swiftly appraised 
both the neat, homelike, almost co- 
quettishly feminine furnishings and the 
young woman herself. That Pasquale’s 
daughter was beautiful did not surprise 
him. The Italian quarter was full of 
beautiful young women. But he gasped 
at the remarkable resemblance to Pas- 
quale — the easy dignity, the high fore- 
head, the dark pools that were the eyes, 
yet not so dark as to conceal the frank- 
ness and good will behind them. 

Arlin blurted out his thought: “Why, 
I ’d know you were Pasquale’s daughter 
if I just passed you in the street.” 

Her lips parted in girlish pleasure. 
“It’s good to ( Continued on page 122) 



To Pasquale, the newspapermen weren’t 
strange and rough — they were gods 
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II T IS bad enough to be a crooked 
doctor or a crooked lawyer or a 

J professor in a school of crime. 
But when a person trades upon 
his affiliation with a law-enforcement 
agency to engage in a series of major 
crimes the high point of villainy is 
reached. That is why the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has derived satis- 
faction from sending* Gaston Bullock 
Means to the penitentiary. We regard 
him as the greatest faker of all time. 

Even prison, however, has not com- 
pletely divorced this weird man from his 
fraudulent activities. From his cell he 
continues his career of fakery. Almost 
every big case brings me a letter from 
him, written closely on penitentiary pa- 
per, announcing that he bears me no ill 
will for having directed the enforcement 
activities which have brought upon him 
three penitentiary sentences, and offer- 
ing to solve whatever mystery confronts 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation if 
he can only get out for a while. He even 
tried to halt the execution of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann by “confessing the 
whole inside” of the Lindbergh crime, 
merely in an attempt to gain a vacation 
from his cell. 

Here, indeed, is the most amazing 
figure in contemporary criminal history. 
The accusations against him, proved and 
unproved, have run all the way from 
murder and will forgery to the supreme 
fraud by which he obtained $104,000 on 
his faked promise to restore the kid- 
napped Lindbergh baby. 

I knew him first in 1921 when, as a 
newly appointed special agent of the 
Bureau of Investigation, he lumbered 
into the Department of Justice, where I 
was then a subordinate, and immediately 
began to investigate everything within 
reach. A bulky man, with a heavy body 
and long, gorillalike arms, there was 
about him the air of a person eternally 
reaching a climax. It was all pretense. 
Underneath his excited exterior Gaston 
Means was cool and cunning and crafty. 

Perhaps it is necessary to explain how 
a man who had already been accused of 
murder could squeeze into a govern- 
mental position of trust, even though 
the Bureau of Investigation at that time 
was more or less of a political football. 

Gaston B. Means was the son of a 
reputable lawyer. He went to gram- 
mar school in Concord, N. C., where he 
had been bom in 1879. Then he was pri- 
vately tutored and later took a course in 
law at the University of North Carolina. 
I have heard a few stories of the off-side 
play and slugging which are said to have 
characterized his career on the varsity 
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football team. After graduation in 1903 
he became, of all things, a schoolteacher, 
and for two years was superintendent at 
Albemarle, N. C. 

Then began his adventures. He got a 
job as traveling salesman for a Southern 
towel mill. His story is that he was soon 
made Western manager. But another 
version is that Means had a lot of fun on 
the road by posing as the owner’s son 
and, upon exposure, was ordered back to 
the mill, from which he was finally fired 
for fomenting dissatisfaction among the 
workers. Anyway, Gaston Means left 
the towel business and talked himself 
into a job with a New York detective 
agency. This was about 1911. 

Means’s qualifications for this job 
were largely self-manufactured. Here 
was a man who made a business of lying 
and made more money out of it than 
most fiction writers who create weird 
plots for profit. Not that his stories al- 
ways “sold.” 

f^\NE day Means appeared at an ex- 
press office in his home town of Con- 
cord, N. C., with a box. He wanted to 
ship it by express to a friend in Chicago. 
With tremendous concern he insured the 
shipment for $57,000. 

“What’s in it?” asked the surprised 
express agent. 

“Money,” answered Means in a deep 



voice. “Currency. Fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars in currency.” 

Just why he was shipping that much 
money in currency he did not explain. 
The box was duly insured and was 
guarded during transit as only a box 
with $57,000 in it could be. At last the 
precious shipment was delivered to its 
consignee. That person, however, knew 
the devious tricks of Gaston B. Means. 

“I want witnesses to the opening of 
this box,” he announced. 

The witnesses were gathered. The box 
was opened. There was a grunt from the 
consignee. “ 1 thought so,” he said. The 
box contained nothing but a heavy block 
of wood. 

Shortly afterward, Means appeared at 
the express office. He wanted to know 
whether the shipment had arrived safely 
and was told the circumstances. Imme- 
diately he went into a frenzy. His big 
hands rumpled the remaining hair on his 
half-bald pate. His eyes stared. His 
forehead perspired. He appeared so torn 
with excitement that collapse seemed in- 
evitable. But he rallied and managed to 
give his deduction of what must have 
happened. 

He had many enemies. Villains were 
eternally plotting against him. Gang- 
sters or other members of the underworld 
must have learned that he was making 
this enormous shipment of money and 
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had contrived to rob the box en route. 

The express agent, however, replied 
coldly that the box bore no evidence of 
having been opened. Then he accused 
Means of having attempted to defraud 
the express company by having deliber- 
ately insured a block of wood. Means 
accepted the accusation by departing 
and making no further effort to collect 
his insurance. In other words, he had 
gambled a few dollars against the chance 
of collecting many thousand. He was 
shrewd enough to know that the express 
company would not publicize the inci- 
dent. The same trick or “pattern” 
might work somewhere else. So Means 
accepted the failure of his scheme, gave 
it no more thought, and proceeded to 
other plans. 

H E USED exactly the same method as 
a private detective. Once assigned 
to a case he would do little work other 
than mental gymnastics. Then, having 
conceived a highly imaginative, tangled 
story, he would present his report, feel- 
ing sure that he had created so many 
clues, given so many hints of evidence, 
directed so much suspicion into widely 
divergent channels, that either his story 
must be accepted or an entire crew of 
detectives assigned to the task of un- 
tangling it — usually a year’s work. In 
all instances, his story not only was 
taken for truth, but was regarded as an 
example of marvelously efficient investi- 
gation. His fame as a private investi- 
gator became widespread. 

On the eve of the World War, Means 
was asked whether he could further 
Germany’s cause in the United States. 
If his reply followed the usual pattern, it 
was that the request was quite a coinci- 
dence, because, for some time, purely 
through curiosity, he had been studying 
Allied plots against Germany and knew 
exactly where to find the necessary docu- 
ments. After that, Germany probably 
got quite a run for its money. 

Then, in no time at all, Means created 
a national furor by “discovering” that 
one of America’s best-known steel mag- 
nates was shipping out submarines on a 
piecemeal basis. He was given the job 
of investigating his “discovery” at a 
salary of $100 a day, and he gave it up 
only when a “certain German agent lost 
a suitcase full of documents.” 

The story was that British secret 
agents had stolen them. Nobody knows 
all the suffering that Gaston Means en- 
dured — all the ( Continued on page 80) 
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Gloria was conscious 
• of odd happiness 
within her, a heart- 
shaking thrill, and a 
little fright, too 


What has happened so Jar: 


GLORIA HERFORD was a beauti- 
ful young girl, daughter of a San 
Francisco physician. Her mother 
and father had social ambitions for 
her, but Gloria was interested in only 
one thing — her job. She was assist' 
ant to the manager of the Lockwood 
Sanatorium, a home for the aged, 
until she married Peter Rudd. 

The Rudds found a little house in 
Sausalito, across the bay from San 
Francisco. Their only neighbors were 
the charming Baggley family. Tony, 
the husband, had been crippled in 
a motor accident. His wife, Kitty 
Baggley, was his only mainstay. 

Shortly after their son, J immy, was 
born, Gloria realized that her husband 
would never be a big success in the 
business world, and his lack of am- 
bition caused her to wonder. 

Gloria, herself, was a born manager. 
She ran her house with such ease that 
she began to want other 
worlds to conquer. Then her 
father died, and the world 
to Gloria and her mother 
became a strange, lopsided 
place. Even living all to- 
gether, it became a struggle 
for the two women to make 
ends meet. 

Finally Gloria approached 
Peter. “What would you 
think,” she asked him, “if I 
got a job?The truth is, they’d 
like me to manage the Bay- 
view— the old Lockwood Sanatorium.” 

Peter answered, “No. If you work, 
it will be over my dead body!” 

The young Rudds met this crisis — 
as they would meet many more. J ust 
how, is explained in the following in- 
stallment. . . . 
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a"V "EVER see Karl Pitcher, Miss 
Rudd?” Nurse Southey asked. 

"No; never have. I’ve heard of 
him. Glands,” Gloria said briefly. 
"He may not stay,” she added, after 
a moment’s thought. 

“Oh, I hope he does!” ejaculated 
Ursula Southey. “He’s doing some 
of the most interesting things now 
being done in medicine,” she added. 
“A lot of Eastern men are watching 
that lad!” 

Ursula Southey came from Chicago, 
which was Dr. Pitcher’s home town. 
Gloria had learned long before this 
that the loyalty of nurses to their 
home-town doctors was in a class all 
by itself; such doctors were often 
doing tremendously important things 
in research or medicine; the big au- 
thorities of the Eastern cities were 
always watching them. 

“You work with him, Southey?” 
she asked, glancing through cards 
stacked alphabetically in a small box 
on her desk. 

“I did not! He wouldn’t look at 
me. I’ll bet you they’re paying a fat 
rent for the wing,” the nurse added, 
on a speculative note. 

“I believe they’re paying three 
hundred. That’s not exorbitant,” 
Glory said, “when you consider that 
they’ve got the little ward and the 
pharmacopoeia and the lab, and that 
whole suite for him, and the diet 
kitchen. Then there are the upstairs 
rooms — four of them, with two baths. 
He’d be a long time finding a research 
eauipment like that for three hun- 
dred.” 

“He’s not much to look at,” the 
nurse said suddenly. 

“ Isn’t?” 

“Nope. Small and square and 
sandy. But, believe me, all the 
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women fall for him, Miss Rudd. You 
watch the nurses!” 

‘‘I will watch the nurses!” Gloria 
promised, with a brief laugh. “ I’m here 
for that. Now, about Seventeen,” she 
added at once in a businesslike tone. 
‘‘I’ve an answer from her son; it came 
this morning. He says he’ll gladly pay 
for a trained nurse, but that they want 
her to stay here. I’ve just been talking 
to Dr. Kaufmann. He says we could 
isolate her in the conservatory room 
with a nurse, watch her like cats for a 
few weeks, and see how it goes. I think 
it’s a mistake. Our people aren’t cases. 
They’re boarders. We’ve never had 
drugs before; we don’t know how to 
handle them. However, what Dr. Kauf- 
mann says goes. So I’m writing Mr. — 
what’s-his-name? — that for a few weeks, 
anyway — ” 

“Dr. Kaufmann nothing! What you 
say goes,” Nurse Southey said in affec- 
tionate scorn. 

Glory’s eyes danced for a moment in 
reply; then she turned to the business of 
the day again. “Well, anyway,” she 
said in conclusion, “Dr. and Mrs. 
Pitcher get here tomorrow at about four. 
I’ll be over there to meet them and 
show them about, and later they’re to 
dine here with Dr. Kaufmann and me. 
I don’t know whether they’ve a child or 
not.” 

“He’s not married,” Ursula Southey 
said abruptly, with a stare. 

“Mrs. Pitcher, Dr. Kaufmann said.” 

“That’s his mother, then. Or he may 
have been married,” the nurse mused; 
“he isn’t more than thirty, I should say. 
Thirty-two, maybe.” 

“Thirty-two! I thought he was 
about eighty.” 

“No, he’s young. Youngish.” 

“Oh-h-h? And wrote that article in 
the Medical Review? Well, good for 
him,” Glory said. “Anyway, they’re 
coming to dinner, so I’m asking King 
Lo to have something special, and I’d 
like you girls to line up and meet them. 
And look rather decent, you know — first 
impressions and all that.” 

“'T'HEY’LL have all their meals with 
you, won’t they?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I think that’s 
what I had in mind when I said I rather 
hoped they might not stay. Dr. Kauf- 
mann and I are irregular about it, you 
know. I go home, or he goes over to 
play chess in San Francisco — half the 
time neither one of us is here. How- 
ever, all that will work out. There’s a 
nice room in the wing Dr. Pitcher could 
use as a dining-room if he wanted to. 
We’ll see what he wants to do. I’m 
through here,” Gloria said, getting up 
from her desk in the bright little office, 
turning to lock a drawer in the cabinet 
behind her, putting a bunch of keys into 
the pocket of her white uniform. “I 
believe I’ll walk over to the wing and see 
how it all looks.” 

She went through the wide central 



hallway of the sanatorium and to a 
glass-paneled door at the back. Beyond 
was a balustraded porch upon which a 
few old persons were sitting in basket 
chairs or roomy rockers. Wide, shallow 
steps led down to a terrace; at both ends 
of the porch were doors opening into the 
two big wings of the house that flanked 
the grass and the terrace and made of 
them a sort of sheltered patio. 

'T'HE Bayview Home and Sanatorium 
was housing eighty-four old persons 
now ; this was its capacity, and to Gloria’s 
pride there was a waiting list. True, on 
the top third floor there were a few un- 
occupied bedrooms, and on the floor be- 
low, also unused, was the luxurious suite 
Dr. Lilian Bond, a former manager, had 
had finished for her sister and herself. 
But these, cut off as they were from the 
main building by the surgery, drugstore, 
and laboratory, had never been con- 
venient for the old people, and Dr. Kauf- 
mann and Gloria equally refused to 
move into them. Gloria’s home was only 
half a mile away; the doctor was an old 
widower who wanted only the most 
modest quarters. He satisfied himself 
with a small room communicating with 
the rear porch behind the office, and 
Gloria appropriated what had been Miss 
Wilcox’s apartment, a pleasant big 
room in the northeast corner of the 
building, with a bath of its own. It was 
cold in winter, but she used it little at 
that time of the year, and in summer it 
was airy and shady, a good place in 
which to do special work or to which 
she could escape on hot days for a 
shower and a nap. 

She had - an electric stove there for 
days that were too wet and chill for 
comfort, but usually Gloria’s blood was 
moving quickly from constant activity; 
she seldom felt cold. In contrast to the 
enfeebled and broken old folk all about 
her she rejoiced in glorious health and 
strength; it was part of her extraordi- 
nary efficiency that she never need be 
absent or plead poor health for duties 
undone. 

The morning’s start 
was leisurely for an in- 
stitution, for Miss 
Rudd, in drawing up 
the hospital’s schedule, 
had had always in 
mind the frailty of her 
charges. Why should 
old people be bounced 
out of bed at seven, she 
had demanded of her 
board of directors, 
when there was no reason on earth to 
get them out of bed at all? 

The breakfast hour had therefore 
been set at nine. But Gloria must be up 
two hours before that, and she expected 
all the maids and nurses to be ready for 
duty at eight, groomed, breakfasted, 
and with their own rooms in order. She 
herself breakfasted alone at half past 
seven. 


There was a kitchen upstairs in the 
sanatorium now; a place quite separate 
from King Lo’s big downstairs kitchen. 
Here any good old housekeeper who was 
seized with a sudden need of cooking 
could compound special marmalades or 
bake gingerbread or a chicken potpie. 
Gloria encouraged knitting contests, 
newspaper puzzles, jigsaws, games. She 
liked to have the old folk wander down 
to the village in the afternoons; someone 
was usually free at about five o’clock to 
take the big car down and gather them 
up as they wearily straggled out of the 
movies, the drugstore, the library, or the 
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post office, and bring them up the hill. 

“They haven’t the strength, Miss 
Rudd,” the superintendent who had 
preceded Gloria for three feverish 
months, had told her coldly. “They 
may drop dead, old people like these!” 

“Well,” Gloria had answered cheer- 
fully, “and suppose they do, Miss 
Brooks. Wouldn’t that be a pleasant 
way out for most of them? A movie and 
a chocolate milk shake, and then — out. 
I’d like to go that way!” 

“I’m afraid you have very extraordi- 
nary ideas,” Miss Brooks had said 
primly. 


She had determined to report to Dr. 
Kaufmann that her assistant, Miss 
Rudd, was not a trained worker in 
modern sanatorium methods and cer- 
tainly would demoralize the patients if 
she had her way. Miss Brooks thought 
she would add that she did not person- 
ally feel it possible to work with Miss 
Rudd. There was something extremely 
flippant in Miss Rudd’s approach to the 
undertaking. She must be made to un- 
derstand that system must be introduced 
here, and order. Regular hours, firm, if 
sensible, rules, a strictly limited diet, 
and no spoiling; these had been Miss 


love you, Glory,” Peter whispered, 
need you. ... I’ll be lost without 


Brooks’s ideals, and she had been pre- 
pared to enforce them. 

Instead, most surprisingly, after her 
three months’ trial, amiableold Dr. Kauf- 
mann, who of course thought every- 
thing Miss Rudd did was perfection, 
had explained to Miss Brooks that they 
did not feel that she was happy here, not 
quite — perhaps — in sympathy with the 
plans of the new sanatorium. It was a 
home, after all. A home first and a 
sanatorium afterward. 

Miss Brooks had accordingly disap- 
peared, and to the bewildered Gloria 
Miss Brooks’s job had been offered. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars a 
month, and full charge of 
the nurses, patients, the 
two indoor servants, the 
gardener, meals, budget, 
laundry, finances — every- 
thing. 

And all that had hap- 
pened almost three years 
ago. . . . 


'7 


'77/ 

you” 


“T-TAVE you a nurse you 
could lend me tomor- 
row, Miss Rudd?” 

“I certainly have, Dr. 
Pitcher.” 

Gloria, immaculate in a 
plain frock and broad- 
brimmed hat, stood smiling 
in the mottled greet} light of 
sunshine and shadow; the 
square little sandy-haired 
man blinked at her through 
his glasses. The two had 
met on the terrace between 
the big house and what was 
now known as the “Pitcher 
Research;” Gloria had 
hardly seen her neighbor 
since his arrival a week ago. 
He had not been able to 
dine with her and Dr. Kauf- 
mann on the night of their 
arrival; his mother, he had 
explained, had been too 
tired. After that he and the 
old, delicate woman had 
disappeared into their own 
quarters, and, although 
Gloria had been more than 
once to call on the invalid, 
she had not chanced on 
those occasions to see the 
son. 

“I have a case coming 
from town — my own nurse 
will arrange the room and 
take care of him after the 
operation,” he said. "But 
I would like a good nurse in 
the surgery. You would be 
too busy yourself to give 
me just that hour or two, 
perhaps? It’s a delicate 
matter or I would not ask 
you.” 

“But I’m not a trained 
nurse, Doctor. I’m simply 
(Continued on page 132) 
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EVER since Lord Cornwallis turned 
his cutlery over to George Washing- 
ton a certain type of American has been 
complaining about our lack of culture. 

We do not appreciate opera; we do not 
patronize the Russian ballet; we are not 
greatly interested in monumental literary 
achievements. We are a crude people, 
and we’d rather watch a bobbed-haired 
blues singer build contralto innuendoes 
into an Irving Berlin lyric than listen to 
the best opera singer interpret the dis- 
mal fate of Isolde. This, to the patrons 
of the arts, is a sad and shocking thing. 

It is a sore subject with youngsters, 


this culture business. They feel, when 
they slip off to a musical comedy or a 
movie, that they ought to be attending 
the opera or a dance recital. But they 
would rather see a movie. They would 
rather see, for instance, the Rockettes. 

How many times have I sneaked into 
the Radio City Music Hall to see the 
Rockettes, when down the street the 
opera house was ablaze with lights? I 
could not help it. I have never been 
able to resist the Rockettes. 

And so finally I have decided to face 
out my shame and to brazen forth my 
love for the thirty-six musketeers of the 


world’s largest stage, who are the world’s 
greatest precision dancers; who not only 
are a rich and rhythmic parcel of Amer- 
ican culture, but who personify the 
American girl at her best. 

A LL this came tome very suddenly one 
1 v night when I had passed by the opera 
house and resisted an impulse to “better” 
myself by seeing a dull opera that I had 
been avoiding like castor oil for years. I 
avoided it again and slumped into my 
seat at the Music Hall just as the over- 
ture ended. 

After the applause the eighty-six mu- 
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sicians began to play again — a stately, 
even melody. From the wings came the 
Rockettes. 

They were dressed as Quakers, in mod- 
est gray gowns with peaked bonnets on 
their heads, held firmly by chin straps. 
Their hands were folded, as in prayer. 
They moved demurely, processionally. 
Then suddenly the music faded, as if 
tired. Only the wail of a trumpet re' 


Here’s the greatest 


for a moment that they were not going 
to “get hot.” 

They were no longer, now, thirty-six 
Quaker girls. Their heads moved as one, 
their arms moved as one, their seventy- 
two legs might have been operating from 
a single gigantic hip. The audience, 
6,200 strong, held its collective breath in 
admiration. 

Here was something almost unbe- 


team on earth — a 


were around each other’s waists and 
their noses were pointed left. 

Finished with that, they joined to- 
gether again and moved upstage — one 
step at a time, flinging first their right 
legs upward, then their left. A murmur 
of involuntary awe started at the back of 
the theater and moved down across the 
audience to meet them. This was their 
famous upstage march, the most per- 
fectly rhythmic parading to be found 
anywhere in the world. The audience 
roared and clapped. The Rockettes, 
stopping at the footlights with right legs 
upraised, smiled in answer. They had 
never failed yet to draw that ringing cry 
of approval. 


fast -charging line of 36 all-American 
girls from 1 7 states, combining clockwork 
precision with beauty, brains, and rhythm 

THOMAS SUGRUE 


'T'HEN it struck me. Was not this an 
A effervescence of American spirit? Was 
not this a part of our infant culture, des- 
tined in the future to be to the United 
States what the ballet is to Russia? 

I forgot shame. I decided to call it 
pride instead. I decided to find out 
about the Rockettes and tell the world. 
So I went to work and discovered who 
and what they were and why. I found 
out that they are really the greatest 
precision dancers, the finest human ma- 
chine ever constructed, and the grandest 
bunch of American girls ever assembled 
in one place. And I went around telling 
my friends that any flesh-and-blood man 



mained, rising higher and higher in its 
note. The Rockettes stopped to listen. 

The trumpet reached its highest note, 
hung there, and then descended as the 
other eighty-five players burst forth in a 
scream of hot jazz — senseless, wild, and 
howling. The Rockettes smiled, nodded 
to each other, and began to dance. 

Thirty-six bare white legs shot from 
the folds of their gray gowns. Thirty- 
six right arms went up over thirty-six 
heads. The thirty-six left legs emerged. 
There was a rat-a-tat as the feet tapped 
on the stage. I leaned back in my seat 
and sighed with relief. I had been afraid 


lievable. How was it possible for thirty- 
six individual young women to dance 
together with such smooth teamwork 
that not a flaw was visible, not a head or 
a body or a limb out of line? A gorgeous 
machine with white, flashing legs was 
going through a quick, athletic routine 
to the beat of a popular tune that at 
least half the audience had danced to. 

They were at the back of the stage 
now, and they broke away from each 
other and did a step that involved bend- 
ing and twisting and moving so that they 
could not possibly see each other. Yet 
they were as perfect as when their arms 


who met these Rockettes and came away 
with only lukewarm enthusiasm was a 
jellyfish. 

“And I mean it,” I said to the editor. 

“Then write it,” he said. . . . 

The Rockettes owe their existence as a 
group to Russell Markert, now assistant 
producer of the stage show in which they 
appear, and still their boss. He is a 
blond, fortyish fellow, with nervous 
manners and a flair for wisecracks, fast 
roadsters, and hot dance music. He was 
born in New Jersey and never danced a 
step until he was twenty-three. Back 
from overseas ( Continued on page 62) 
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What has happened so far: 

“YOU know, Boss,” said one of Jack 
Douglas’s vaqueros, “it ain’t goin’ to be 
any too safe for you from now on, and 
six-guns are goin’ to be as useless as 
slingshots.” That was too true — ever 
since his return to the Southwest after a 
six years’ absence, Jack’s life had been in 
peril. A bloody battle was being waged 
between the ranchers and the copper 
miners over water rights. More than 
that, the countryside was being terror' 
ized by a local Brotherhood and by a 
mysterious band of night raiders led by 
a giant Chinaman. Douglas had pledged 
himself to clear up both situations. 

What bothered him equally as much, 
though, was the fact that Paul Bodine, 
an artist, was coming between him and 
his fiancee, Lola. Bodine had become 
enamored of Lola while using her as a 


model. Douglas suspected, too, that 
Bodine knew more about the copper 
interests than he admitted. 

With Lola constantly in the company 
of Bodine, Jack found himself frequently 
seeing Alison Neale, who owned a near-by 
ranch. That caused Lola to suddenly 
demand, “Are you in love with Alison?” 
To Jack’s insistent “No” she went on, 
“But you’re with her every minute, and 
you’re so sure of becoming my husband 
that you aren’t even courteous to me any 
longer . . . apparently there’s no thrill 
for you in a game you know the outcome 
of — don’t be too sure of this outcome!” 

They were farther apart than ever 
before — an unfortunate position for a 
young lover who had the responsibility 
of the entire border country on his shoul- 
ders. This installment brings you action 
galore. . . . 


NIGHTLY now, long after the 
ffL ">i others had gone to their rooms, 
Douglas left the hacienda and, 
meeting Russell at the bunkhouse, rode 
with him out through the gate that 
guarded the edge of the mesa. Far over 
the desert they went on their nightly 
errands, stopping here and there at some 
ranch house to knock on the door 
and hold long, whispered conversations. 
These were men Douglas had known 
since he was a boy, men he felt might be 
persuaded to join with him, and always 
the talk was of the coming conflict. How 
many vaqueros could each rancher be 
sure of? Would they fight? Some were 
plainly held back by dread of the Brother- 
hood. They could not give aid. They 
would not jeopardize their families and 
ranches. It was not easy. But others, 
bolder or more desperately harassed, 
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agreed to cast their lots with the men of 
Miracle Mesa, awaiting only the time 
when Douglas should give the word. 

Work out on the ranges meanwhile 
virtually ceased, for every vaquero had 
been called in against one of those sud- 
den attacks that all knew were bound to 
come. 

For the raiders themselves were far 
from idle. Night after night their horse- 
men rode abroad, leaving a trail of hu- 
man heartbreak and destruction behind. 
Fear hung in the very air, fear and a 
sense of impending fatality, the clash 
of inevitable conflict soon to come — 
but not again did the Brotherhood re- 
peat their disastrous attack on the 
mesa. 

Meanwhile, all men rode warily, not 
knowing friend from foe. It was as if the 
valley lay at the mercy of some certain 


Alison gasped, "Jack, you’re 
hurt!” He nodded, and 
fought to keep his saddle — 
they must go on! 

doom. Increasing numbers of ranchers 
were leaving, while beneath the terror of 
the Killer vaqueros and herders began 
drifting away, looking for work in less 
troubled parts. The value of ranches 
had fallen to almost nothing; crops 
burned brown through lack of water, and 
broken fences lay uncared for. The 
miners themselves, rejoicing at the ever- 
increasing trials of their old enemies, the 
ranchers, made no secret of their hope 
that they would soon be rid of the 
troublesome vaqueros and that before 
many days all Rainbow Valley would be 
“copper country.” But steadily on both 


sides those furtive preparations for the 
final clash went on. 

In the midst of those days of hush be- 
fore the storm, Sam Record brought 
back the news from Verde that Paxton 
had been seen there the night before. 
“He was drunker’n a hoot owl,” the 
ranger reported to Douglas, “and the in- 
teresting thing was that he had a roll of 
twenties in his pocket. Now, how did 
that rum-hound ever get his hands on 
that much money?” 

Douglas shook his head. “Tell me 
who gave him the money and I'll tell you 
who is the guiding spirit of the raiders 
and the Brotherhood.” 

“Might it be Bodine?” 

“It’s possible, of course. But, whether 
Bodine is backing Paxton or not, I'm far 
less interested in either of those gentle- 
men than I am in the Killer. Uncover 
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''Remember, men,” warned 
Douglas, "for some of us 
it will be our last ride” 


him, and this orgy of terrorism will be 
at an end. Paxton’s threats and Bo- 
dine’s scowls don’t hurt me much.” . . . 

Life for Lola had changed but little 
during those days. If anything, the 
sense of conflict brought a quickened 
interest, a welcome relief from the bore- 
dom that so easily claimed her. So far as 
Douglas was concerned, she even found a 
perverse pleasure in assuming the role of 
a neglected woman, and alternated be* 
tween outbursts of angry temper and an 
elaborate bearing of silent martyrdom. 
And it was of this Lola and Bodine were 
talking late one afternoon as she posed 
for him in his sunlit studio. Both of 
them seemed a little sad that day, for 
the portrait was nearing an end. 

“TT IS not easy, Paul, this living as if 
A we were at actual warfare, and on me 
it is hardest of all. I scarcely see Juan 
any more, and when 1 do his mind is al- 
ways on other things — on this everlast- 
ing struggle against the Brotherhood.” 

The artist regarded the portrait 
through half-closed eyes. “And what 
are his tactics?” he asked carelessly. 

“Better ask Alison Neale.” Resent- 
ment sharpened her voice. “Maybe he 
tells her. At least he sees her often 
enough. Nearly every day she is at our 
hacienda or he is at hers.” 

Paul Bodine played with the long- 
handled brush. “Of course,” his thought- 
ful voice suggested, “a girl who is actually 
running a ranch, like Alison, would 
have much in common with your cousin. 
It might even mean they are planning to 
enter into partnership.” Seeing her eyes 
cloud, he reached for his palette. “And 
now a little more to the left, Lola, the 
chin higher — so. What a perfect model 
you are — perfect in everything. . . . 
No, I shall never be able to understand 
men or their tastes.” 

She made no answer, but her dark 
eyes seemed for the time to show con- 
tent. . . . 

TT WAS four nights later, an hour before 

dawn, that Douglas rode down toward 
the foot of the mesa, accompanied by 
Record and Russell. They were not the 
only horsemen riding through the night. 
At half a dozen ranches men had sad- 
dled in the darkness and now before 
dawn broke, in response to a cautious 
whispered word, they were riding to 
the long-awaited meeting at Alison 
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Neale’s ranch. Douglas was the first to 
reach there. Two of Alison’s vaqueros 
had ridden out to see that the road was 
clear and bring him as far as the ha- 
cienda. There, with Record and Russell, 
they waited outside while Douglas en- 
tered the vine-covered ranch house. 

A low fire of mesquite logs burning in 
the open grate provided the only light 
within the room, and before it, chin in 
her hand, Alison sat; but now at sight of 
Douglas she called in glad relief, “ 1 was 
beginning to be anxious about you. 
These night rides — they are always dan- 
gerous.” 

He took off his spurs. “They are 
safer than by day. And with Coronado 
under me I don’t worry too much.” 

“What luck in Verde?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“None. Alison, there isn’t a banker 
who will lend one cent to any rancher in 
the valley. 1 tried them all. Well, who 
can blame them for that?” He drew out 
a cigarette and she held a match to it. 
“At the National Bank old Lucas told 
me he had already loaned a hundred 
thousand dollars here in the valley that 
he never expected to get back — he was 
through. When 1 turned to leave he 
called after me, ‘Clean up that valley of 
yours, put an end to that reign of law- 
lessness, and I ’ll let you have any amount 
at any time. But until then 1 won’t 
touch anything in Rainbow Valley.’” 

“ If I sell my herd next fall I might be 
able to help you.” 

He laughed without mirth. “ I am too 
near ruin for any half-measures now, 
Alison. Either we crush out the raiders 
or in one month more Miracle Mesa 
Ranch is a memory.” 


C IDE by side they gazed into the crack- 

ling fire, while through the eastern 
windows the first faint light of dawn 
touched the face of the desert. For a 
time he brooded, and at last he turned. 
“ I was thinking of Lola just then. She 
has been moody and irritable these last 
few weeks. Has she seemed — different 
to you?” 

Alison hesitated. “Yesterday she 
seemed very quiet, a little’ ’ — she searched 
for the word — “withdrawn. I thought 
she wanted to tell me something, but if 
she did she changed her mind.” The 
girl looked up. “Paul Bodine once 
warned me that sooner or later Lola 
would come to resent me because of 
you. Perhaps — ” She stopped. “But 
that would be absurd. Lola couldn’t be 
foolish enough to be jealous.” 

“Of you— and me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would that be foolish?” 

“It would be ( Continued on page 142) 
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By 

Maxine McBride 


moua 


PRESENT 


A Jioine~tomn girl meets a tall young 
man ... who plunges her into a thrilling 
new life amojig the gay summer people 


A SUMMER was beginning. The 
Ck 2* high-school graduation exercises 
were over and the senior class 
had held its lawn party. The dry-goods 
stores had lines of bathing suits, blue, 
yellow, and crimson, like bright beach 
gorse, in the front windows, and there 
were fresh stacks of post cards in the 
drugstores. They were dependable signs 
of the start of the season. 

Dora Baxter took off her hat as she 
walked down the bluff slope toward 
town. The sea air was balmy. Her high 
heels made pattering echoes on the 
descending walk and her brown hair 
whipped like curly fringe around her 
cheeks. The boarded-up windows of 
Cottage Lingerlonger were being opened 
and a station wagon holding trunks was 
standing in the driveway of the one 
next. That meant the Parrs were due. 

She stopped and opened her pocket- 
book and made quick notes on a pad". 
It was filled with other names. When 
she reached the Weekly office she would 
tap the notes swiftly out on typewriter 
paper. 

She crossed at the foot of the slope, 
and noticed that Mrs. Murdock had her 
“Tourists Accommodated’’ sign in 


front of the starched lace of her parlor 
window. The parlor itself had a couch 
bed covered with Indian head and pine- 
needle cushions, which was pressed into 
service when other rooms were full. 

Dora walked along briskly on her slim, 
spike heels, her hat swinging in her hand. 
She heard the phut-phut of a motorcycle 
coming, dwindling to a stop beside her. 


“Hi, Dee!’’ Roy Lane said. “Where 
you going? Want a lift in the sidecar? ” 
“Going to the office,” Dora said. “I 
can’t ride. I have to pick up some items. 
Isn’t it a peach of a day?” She smiled 
at him from under the flying mesh of her 
hair. 

“Betcha,” Roy said. He beamed a 
wide, clear-cut smile and sat his Special 
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A swell mess this! You 
crack up and the first 
cop on the scene is your 
former beau 


Patrol cap back on his head. “It’ll 
bring the summer folks in all right. Saw 
six out-of-state licenses on the road last 
night. Making time, too, a couple of 
them. One,” he grinned, “was Brandy 
Colson.” 

“Oh,” said Dora interestedly. “Did 
you tag him?” 

“No.” He shook his head and slid his 


goggles into place. “I let him go. He 
was driving that block-long roadster. 
Said he was two days overdue in getting 
to Clarksport.” 

"The Colsons are here,” Dora nodded. 
“ I had it in the column last week.” She 
poked out a light tattoo on the horn. 
“ I have to be going. Pop Sligh is in a 
dither on Saturday. Probably yelling 


for me now. He’s waiting for fillers,” 

“Look, Dee,” Roy said. “I have to 
go on road patrol tonight. Parker’s kid 
is sick. I’ll give you a ring when I come 
in, but don’t wait if it’s too late. There’s 
a double-header at the movie.” 

“I may go to the early,” Dora said. 
“Good-by.” 

“’By, now,” he said. He kicked the 
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Roy got to know lots 
of girls — their ages and 
license numbers 


TTORA had been elected “Class Pretti- 
est Girl.” She was lots prettier, Roy 
always said, than any of the summer girls. 
He knew a lot of them, from the special 
patrol job. Their ages and license num- 
bers and how fast they drove down the 
shore roads in their low cars with the 
tops down. 

It was nice, though, Dora thought, 
hurrying past the art shop with the new 
stacks of colored post cards in the racks, 
to have the season beginning. There 


were so many more things to write about 
in the summer. The rest of the year you 
had only the usual things — that the 
Clover Leaf Crowd was holding its fort- 
nightly progressive, with games and 
prizes, that Mr. Fray was in Boston on 
business — wishing him good luck — and 
that Nan Ford, who taught a rural 
school, was visiting her parents on Sea 
Street. 

It was lively working on the Weekly 
in the summer, with the inns and hotels 
to cover and the younger colony set 
holding treasure hunts and cabana pic- 
nics on the sleekly kept private beach, 
which had moored rafts but more sea- 
weed than Two Mile. She had applied 
for the job right after high-school com- 
mencement, the same month that Roy 
had heard there might be an opening in 
the summer patrol. She had learned to 
use a typewriter at High, and it was 
easy, when you were born and grew up 
in the town, to do the Personal Mention. 

It was only an hour before press time 


starter of his motorcycle and joggled off 
down the street. 

She had gone with Roy for four years 
— ever since junior year at Clarksport 
High. To the winter parties and armory 
dances, when he was home on week ends 
now from Tech, and to the swimming 
picnics at Two Mile Beach, which few of 
the resort people knew about and where 
all the townsfolk went in the summer. 
Roy had been star center on the basket- 
ball team at High and was voted the 
“Most Likely to Succeed” when he 
graduated. He was going to Technical 
Institute in Boston and working on the 
extra patrol force during vacation. 


at the Weekly, and Pop Sligh looked up 
meaningly under his eyeshade and mo- 
tioned an inked thumb in the direction 
of the wall clock. 

Dora pulled up the wooden roller 
over her desk and sat down in a nicked 
swivel chair and slid a sheet of paper 
into the typewriter, the penciled notes 
propped beside her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raleigh Deane have 
opened their beach house on Pebble 
Drive [she wrote|, and will be here for the 
duration of the summer. 

The Parrs are expected shortly at their 
cottage, The Rosemary, on Bluff Slope. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Grant will not be 
with us this season. They have leased 
their cottage, Buena Vista, and gone 
abroad. 

Mr. Brandywine Colson, Junior, has 
joined his parents at White Chimneys, on 
Shoreline Road. 

Her fingers sped competently over the 


keyboard, the carriage bell jingling like 
a tiny carillon in the rhythm. She 
covered three yellow pages with type 
and clipped them together at a corner, 
ruffling through them with a pencil poised 
in one hand, speckling in commas and 
printer’s marks. 

She carried them over to Pop Sligh’s 
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CHE passed Roby’s Drugstore. 
^ The door was open, and you 
could smell the cool scent of 
the soda fountain and aromatic 
drugs out in the street. She 
needed a new bathing cap. A 
crowd of them would be going on 
swimming parties at Two Mile 
soon. She retraced her steps 
quickly and went through the 
door into the fresh, spiced shade 
inside. 

Jinks Harmer, behind the 
bathing goods counter, was talk- 
ing to someone in slacks and a 
sweater. She waited, flipping 
over the piles of tinted caps, 
wondering if white would be 
best this season. She found one 
and tucked it under an arm, 
holding the change for it in the 
palm of her hand. 

“Just a sec, fella,” Jinks said. 
“You taking the white one, 
Dora?” 

“Yes,” Dora said. 

The boy in the sweater turned 
around. His hair was very black, 
with careless, shiny crinkles in 
it, and his face was brown, an 
even, steeped brown that would 
be darker, like saddle leather, 
Dora knew, by September. His 
eyes were hazel, bright and 
long-lashed and appraising. 

“Say,” he grinned, “don’t I 
know you?” 

“Do you?” Dora said. “You 
may. 1 made out a subscrip- 
tion,” she recollected, smiling, 
“for you at the Weekly once.” 

“Sure,” he said. “1 know 
you. Your name is — ” He 
snapped his fingers. “ 1 have it, 
right here in my pocket. . . . 
Dora — Dora Baxter.” He pro- 
duced the whole of it trium- 
phantly. 

“How did you remember?” 
she asked, her brow puckering a 
little in wonder. 

“It’s a gift,” he said solemnly. 
“It never fails. Once having 
looked at a face, everything, 
name included, comes back. Do you,” 
he demanded, “know mine?” 

“Of course, ’ ’ she averred emphatically, 
“everyone in Clarksport does.” 

Everyone in Clarksport did know 
Brandywine Colson. Knew him by 
sight — when he drove through town in 
one of his series of long, open roadsters — 


desk and waited until he scanned the 
sheets and nodded and said, “All right, 
Dora.” 

It was an hour before noon and she 
had all the rest of the day off. She ran 
lightly down the heel-dented stairs of 
the Weekly and out into the breezy, 
dazzling sunshine on First. There were 


three cars backed along the curb 
bearing two-toned plates in col- 
ors other than the black-and- 
tan state licenses. There would 
be long rows of them parked be- 
fore the First Street stores in 
a short time now. Beautifully 
curried cars and muddied sta- 
tion wagons. 


or to wave to — some — or chat with in a 
chance encounter. He stood out, dis- 
tinctive from the other bronzed young 
sons of summer families. He did things 
that you had always heard about- 
swimming across the treacherous pas- 
sage to Lone Island once and bringing a 
glider for flights down Bluff Slope an- 
other summer. 

When you glimpsed him, dexterously 
edging his car into a parking place, he 
generally had a crowd with him. Boys 
from his prep school and, recently, col- 
lege, who looked alike, with close- 
cropped hair and mahogany tans and 
shapeless caps. Girls in pastel sweaters 
and shorts, deeply brown, with bright- 
stroked nails and mouths. Virginia 
Tammer, of Point Breeze Cottage, or 
Conny Ellis, or friends who were visit- 
ing them. You couldn’t have lived in 
Clarksport all your life without knowing 
his name when you encountered him by 
chance like this. 

“Let’s hear you say it,” he insisted, 
gazing down at her banteringly. “I 
won’t believe you do until you say it.” 

“Brandy,” said Dora. She said it dis- 
tinctly, her cheeks a little pink. “Brandy- 
wine Colson.” 

He savored it. “Nice,” he approved. 
He gestured toward one of the round 
tables holding straws in the center of the 
store. “I’d like to hear you say it some 
more. Are you in a rush? Can you stop 
for a soda or a lemonade or something 
with nuts on top, with me?” 

“I’m not in a rush,” Dora told him 
frankly. Her smile glanced upward 
against his haze' eyes. 

They sat down at one of the round, 
wooden tables and Dan Steele came for- 
ward from behind the soda fountain. 

“Try my own special,” Brandy said 
enticingly. “Dan knows it. Mint and 
vanilla and a scoop of whatever ice 
cream Dan picks blindfolded.” 

“ It sounds wonderful,” Dora laughed. 
“I’ll have one, please.” 

“Right,” Brandy said. “Two Colson 
Specials, Dan. You’ll never have any- 
thing else” — his eyes twinkled across 
the table — “when you’ve tried it.” 

r T'HE Colson Specials came. They were 
tall and frothy and cool. Dora ate 
hers slowly, trying to make it last. She 
laid her long-handled spoon down re- 
gretfully on the plate doily when it was 
finished. 

“Do you know what day this is?” 
Brandy asked her gravely, shoving his 
empty soda glass back. 

“It’s Saturday,” Dora informed him 
in slight surprise. 

“Saturday,” Brandy said, “and I 
haven’t a date. It isn’t right to have 
it Saturday and no date. I hope you 
haven’t one, Dora. I’ll never forgive 
you,” he grinned, “if you have.” 

Dora folded the bathing cap and 
shaped it into a (Continued on page 150) 
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Ten years hadn’t changed 
Becky. She teas still the 
same glamorous creature 
Ivan had loved — and left 
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HAT pile of books, crazily 
stacked on the sand beside 
the green umbrella not three 
yards from her, switched Becky’s memo- 
ries and brought them, all startled, 
awake. There were big books and small, 
most of them brown, all of them old, and 
loose papers sloppily thrust between 
pages or flopping lonesomely on the 
sand. 

Who but Ivan . . . ? 

From inside the umbrella an arm was 
extended. The book in the hand was 
replaced by another book, half a dozen 
papers were scooped together and care- 
lessly wadded. It was a man’s arm, a 
thin arm, brown-black from the sun. 
The hand was long-fingered and awk- 
ward. 

Who but Ivan . . . ? 

She looked about her, grasping for 
reality. The Pacific was the same, 
thrusting and pulling against the shore, 
with the sunlight like great handfuls of 
sequins flung on its restless surface. The 
comfortable biscuit-tan bosom of the 
beach was the same. But Becky was 
different. Not three yards from her sat 
the man whom ten years ago she had 
divorced. 

She reached for one of her beach slip- 
. pers, half drowning in the sand. Then 
she put it down again. Things to be 
done first. Her mirror. Her lipstick 
trembled a little as she painted two 
commas for her upper lip and a dash for 
her lower. Her hair shocked even her, 
because it looked so obviously dyed as it 
was reflected in the mirror. Ivan would 
hate its being dyed black, but the studio 
had proclaimed it absolutely necessary 
for the short time she had played extra 
parts in motion pictures. Oh, well . . . 

The slipper slapped the green um- 
brella smartly, but there was no recog- 
nition from the man with the books. 
Desperately the other slipper was sent, 
this time right over the umbrella. 

“ In front of his nose.” Becky smiled 
and waited. 


The umbrella was uprooted, toppled 
over onto its roundness like some clumsy 
bird, and a tall, tousled, boy-faced man 
blinked at her. 

Her heart softened and swelled. He 
always did this to her — just the very 
wandering, lost look of him. He could 
hurt her. He had hurt her. But a look 
at him . . . 

TN THE sand at his feet lay a child’s 

bathing cape, a bucket, and a scarlet 
cap. Drusilla! Then their daughter was 
with him. Some place on the sand was 
her child ! 

“Ivan,” she said softly. 

“Becky!” The dazed look was re- 
placed by a very real smile. 

With two steps he was above her, 
looking at her. She could still stand 
looking at. Thirty-three wasn’t such a 
load of years. Her skin was good; it 
didn ’t freckle or bum or tan. Her eyes 


were clear. She hadn’t gained weight. 
She reached for his hand, pulled him 
down beside her. 

"Hello, Becky!” he said. "It’s good 
to see you. I’ve been thinking about 
you.” 

Thinking about her. And ten years 
before he had said, “ I would like to 
have a divorce, Becky. You manage me 
too much.” 

And because she could refuse him 
nothing she gave him his divorce. And 
because he had so much money, because 
his background had been polished wal- 
nut and rock crystal while hers had been 
plastered backstage rooms and thick 
china, she had let him have Drusilla. 

His hands were in hers. He did not 
want to take them away, she felt exult- 
antly. Oh, he loved her yet, he must. 

“Your hair is dyed, Becky,” he said 
awkwardly. Like a boy, with a boy’s 
way of knowing when he had said the 
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vrong thing and a boy’s inability to re- 
frain from saying it. “ But very pretty,” 
he said slowly. 

Becky laughed. “Oh, you’ve im- 
proved. Once you’d never have added 
that neat little postscript.” 

He laughed with her and shook the 
still thick brown hair out of his gray 
eyes. That was the pose of him she had 
memorized. Ivan, smiling and shaking 
his head like a pony. Funny how little 
ten years had changed him. He would 
not be changed by twenty years, by all 
the years of all the ages strung together, 
she knew suddenly. 

He was going to speak again, forming 
his words slowly, as he always did, care- 
fully, as though choosing them from 
shelves and shelves full of words: “You 
were married again. I read about it 
some place.” 

“Yes,” Becky said soberly. “He died 
two years ago.” 

“You’re alone again?” 

“Oh,” she said, opening her eyes and 
rounding her mouth. She scrabbled in 
the sand. “Then you didn’t know?” 
She had found what she was looking for, 
a toy policeman’s whistle. She scrubbed 
away the sand on it with the palm of her 
hand and blew a shrill, commanding 
blast. 

“Watch!” She told him, smiling. 
Then, shading her eyes and squinting 
down toward the breakers, she waited. 

T TP THE sand toward them raced two 
^ chubby boys, naked and brown to 
the waist, with wild mops of white hair. 
They threw their wet bodies at Becky 
and she held them for a moment, 
disregarding her yellow silk pajamas. 
Then she pulled them around, holding 
them by their swimming belts to face 
Ivan. 

“ Petey and Pat Hendricks, aged four 
years three months apiece.” She 
laughed proudly. “Gentlemen, Mr. 
Lilley.” 

Her sons. She looked at their round 
faces, bright as new pennies, their sturdy 
little bodies, and knew a throb of pity. 
They could have been their sons, hers 
and Ivan's. 

A shadow fell grayly across his face 
and she knew that their thoughts had 
coincided. He said, “Drusilla is with 
me.” 

“Bring her to me,” she whispered. 
And, as he stirred, she stood beside him, 
put an imploring hand on his bare fore- 
arm. “Don’t tell her who I am; not 
yet, anyway. I want to know her first.” 
As he started away she laughed happily. 
“ I wonder rf she remembers the stories I 
used to tell her. Imagine — only sixteen 
months old and begging for stories. She 
was clever, wasn’t she?” 

She watched his lean figure with its 
awkward, shambling gait, as though he 
were forever being led, as it dwindled 
down the beach; watched it grow again 
upon her vision as he returned beside a 
small, straight figure in a navy bathing 



instead of a baby. She wanted to be loved. 

“Mrs. Hendricks,” Ivan said quietly, 
“this is Drusilla.” 

“Hello, Drusy,” Becky said cheer- 
fully, making room under the umbrella. 
“Sit here, won’t you? You’ve grown a 
good deal since last I saw you.” 

She nodded, and sat obediently, and 
Becky looked at her. Ivan’s soft, 
humorous mouth. Ivan’s unexpectedly 
obstinate chin. But when she came to 
the glowing dark eyes under straight 
young arrogant brows, Becky saw, with 
a choking exultation, that they were her 
own. 

“Let’s See,” Becky said, trying to 
superimpose the infant features she re- 
membered on this enchanting young 
face. “You’re eleven, aren’t you? 
Twelve next month — J une sixteenth. Is 
that right?” 

Drusy nodded again. She had not said 
a word. The reason became obvious. 
Her hands had been tucked behind her 
back. Now she brought them forward. 
One contained a h6t dog wrapped in a 
gigantic bun. A bite had been neatly 
clipped from one end. The other hand 
contained a chocolate bar, also partially 
ravished by young teeth. 

r T'HE girl swallowed with difficulty. 

Then she waved the hot dog in the di- 
rection of the twins. “Can they have a 
bite each? ” she asked Becky. 

“Afraid not,” Becky smiled, then 
shuddered over Drusilla’s shoulder at 
Ivan. “Shame,” her lips formed. 

Drusilla did not seem to resent the 
refusal of her offer. She waved the 
candy bar at Becky. “ Is that what they 
call dyed hair?” she wanted to know. 

“ Why? ” Becky uttered the first word 
that came to her, in her confusion at the 
child’s question. 

“Because, if that’s dyed hair, then 
you have a Pomeranian dog and loads of 


suit. She thought Ivan seemed nervous. 

The twins lay on the sand, examining 
with minute attention a captured sand 
crab. Becky sat cross-legged in her yel- 
low silk pajamas, holding her head high, 
although her heart was pounding. She 
wanted to love this part of her, so 
strangely tall, so suddenly a person 


diamond bracelets that your sweethearts 
give you.” 

“What has she been reading?” Becky 
asked Ivan indignantly. But it was 
Drusilla herself who answered : 

“Anything 1 want to. Daddy’s got 
some good books about art and stuff 
that I read sometimes, and I read 
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Thackeray’s Vanity Fair last week, but 
mostly I read love stories. Well, not 
exactly love stories, you know, but what 
people do when they’re in love. Sort of.” 

The hot dog went to her mouth, and 
came away considerably smaller. 

“It’s so close to luncheon,” Becky 
suggested. “Why don ’t you throw away 
those things and save your appetite?” 

“I eat when I please,” Drusilla told 
her affably. “Because nobody can do 
anything with me. I probably will have 
a hot dog and a candy bar for lunch, and 
if I want to I ’ll have it for dinner again. 
Or maybe I’ll have steak.” 

Petey and Pat were separated forcibly 
from the sand crab and presented to 
Drusilla. “Play with them, darling,” 
Ivan suggested, and Becky knew from 
his voice that he made very few sug- 
gestions to her. 

“No,” she said languidly, and arose. 
“They’re too little. They’d interfere 
with me. There’s a kid down the beach 
trying to kiss me. I want to see if he can. 
He’s sixteen but sort of bashful.” 

Y\7TTH a “Glad to have met you,” 
vv she was off, accompanied by the 
hot dog and the candy bar. 

“ Well ! ” Becky said, and it was almost 
a whistle. “So that’s what you’ve done 
with her.” 

“Oh,” Ivan said, with one of his fun- 
ny little hand-gestures, “I’ve been so 
busy.” 

“Busy with your books, and I’ll bet 
that same old treatise on Spinoza.” 

He nodded and smiled, peering at her 
from under his eyelids, like a naughty 
schoolboy. 

“Couldn’t you have got a governess 
for her? ” 

“She doesn’t want one, and if I get 
her one — well, they don’t stay. She 
won’t take orders.” 

“She won’t?” Becky set her mouth. 
Then she caught herself and smiled. 
Ivan always shrank away when she 
set her mouth. She remembered. She 
looked down the beach where the twins 
tumbled each other into the sand and 
sat on each other’s necks in all friendli- 
ness. 

“Tell me, Ivan,” Becky said dreamily. 
“Does she know about — her mother?” 

“Well, I told her that her mother is 
very famous, a singer, and when I take 
her to the opera she picks out the most 
beautiful woman and calls her ‘Mother’ 
all during the performance.” 

“Oh, Ivan; still dodging reality? 
Couldn’t you ( Continued on page 84) 


"/ know you’re thinking of marry- 
ing my father,” said Drusilla. " He 
likes you a lot. But I want my 
own mother. You aren’t the type” 
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Neither could Grace, modern motorist, who, 
returning from a 35,000-mile trip, learned 
some astounding facts about automobiles 


3m 

BEVFR1Y Smith 



”The people, the laws, the roads, the 
very animals were leagued against him” 


MY WIFE and I returned re- 
cently from a 35, 000-mile motor 
trip. We roamed through the 48 states, 
and even down to Mexico City and back. 
And we never had to lift the hood or fix a 
flat. I ’m willing to admit right here that 
if either had been necessary I’d have had 
to call for help — anyway, that’s what my 
wife says. 

I did most of the driving, even though 
I didn’t handle the wheel. 1 wanted my 
brain free for observation and reflection. 
Nevertheless, I did find time to do the 
heavy work of giving directions, shout' 
ing advice, and pointing out mistakes to 
Grace, who did the purely mechanical 
work of steering the car. 

“Step on the gas!” . . . “Hey, watch 
that side road ! ” . . . “What’s the idea 
of keeping so far to the right on the 
curve?” . . . “Sure, we’ve got enough 
gas for ten more miles.” (I slipped up a 
couple of times on that one.) . . . 


“What’s this parade of cars, a funeral? 
Pass them!” . . . and “I wonder why 
women can’t drive as well as men?” 

Grace called my sage counsel back' 
seat driving, and because of it she brought 
the car back without even a fender- 
scratch in 35,000 miles. 

But somehow 1 just caught a hint — 
say, after we’d driven about 15,000 miles 
— that she didn’t appreciate my opin- 
ions as she should. Once, for example, 
she said — and rather shortly, I thought — 
“ I might prize your advice highly if you 
knew the first thing about an auto- 
mobile.” 

'""THE remark cut me to the quick. Had 
x I not, when we ran into a Vermont 
blizzard, rolled up the windows and 
turned on the electric heater? Did I not, 
when we struck 120-degree heat in the 
American desert, direct a filling-station 
man to let some airoutof the tires? What 


of my skill in twirling the radio dials? And 
who, when we ran out of gas because of a 
slight miscalculation on my part, walked 
at least a quarter-mile to telephone for 
some more? 

I mentioned these things. Grace ad- 
mitted that my reasoning might be sound 
but just kept on remarking that 1 didn’t 
know the first thing about a car. And 
that’s why I decided when we got home 
that it was up to me, as the man of the 
family, to look into this automobile 
question seriously and find out just how 
much I didn’t know. 

The ordinary man might have gone to 
an automobile school or perused light, 
frivolous modern reading on the internal 
combustion machine. Not for me. 1 had 
a legal education once and, if it taught 
me anything, it taught me to go far back 
for my learning. Blackstone, Justinian, 
the Roman Twelve Tables, the Found- 
ing Fathers. Anyway, apparently it was 
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Believe it 



" . . To disarm the suspicions 
and calm the fears of real horses” 


the “first thing about a car” that was 
sticking in Grace’s mind. 

And so, in my automotive studies, I 
went back to the “founding fathers.” 
Being of logical mind, I first went back 
to my own first recollection of a car in 
1903. When I was four or five years old 
my father took me in the streetcar to the 
outskirts of Baltimore. I understood 
that something exciting was in prospect. 
Mr. Murrill, a friend of my father’s, was 
waiting for us. He conducted us to a 



road where a curious buggy, without 
horse or shafts, stood shaking and pant- 
ing in the sun. 

He and my father climbed cautiously 
to the high seat. The buggy chugged 
down the road a quarter of a mile, then 
back again. Mr. Murrill guided it with 
a handle. 

When the buggy stopped, my father 
and Mr. Murrill jumped out hastily, 
beating the seats of their pants with 
their hands. Then they got buckets of 
water from the creek, and poured it over 
the buggy seat to cool it off. 

After a while I was allowed to get in 
with them for a little ride. It was won- 
derful until the seat heated up again and 
we had to scramble out. 

Papa and Mr. Murrill agreed that it 
was a wonderful automobile-machine, 
well worth the $2,000 Mr. Murrill had 
paid for it. The hot seat was a small 
flaw, due to the two-cylinder engine 


under the seat. Mr. Murrill planned to 
fix that by buying asbestos cushions. 
Then he would be able to drive it miles 
at a time. 

When, pursuing my studies, I went 
to the public library and began getting 
down the dusty volumes, I was never 
able to identify Mr. Murrill’s machine, 
but I found something else: a strange 
and fascinating world, the world of the 
horseless carriage at the turn of the cen- 
tury — from 1895 to 1905. 

The entire older generation remembers 
that world, vaguely. I have heard my 
share of reminiscences about it. But the 
reminiscences are so colored by our pres- 
ent motor-sophistication that the original 
spirit is lost, just as an ancient brandy is 
spoiled when it is blended heavily with 
new liquor. 


But in those magazines and newspa- 
pers of 1895-1905 I found, preserved in 
dusty bindings, the true and ineffable 
bouquet of the dawning motor age — 
written by the men themselves, men 
immersed in all the queer controversies, 
humors, theories, fanaticisms, errors, 
fiascoes, and triumphs of an epoch so 
close at hand, yet so remote. 

Those men did not even speak our 
automotive language. Consider this 
1900 dispatch from Chicago: 

“A frightened horse jumped into the 
tonneau of Mr. Carl Meyer’s hydrocar- 
bon phaeton, tearing the canopy, bending 
the propeller, damaging the refrigerator, 
and breaking off one of the mud-splash- 
ers.” 

Even Grace didn’t understand that. 

But it is simple ( Continued on page 112) 


MY FIRST CAR 


IN Memphis, Tenn., lives a tailor, 
Fred W. Langbein, who for twenty- 
seven years has spent three hours 
every Sunday morning (except three 
Sundays when he was sick) polish- 
ing up his first and only car! He 
bought the car for $895 back in the 
days when they still yelled “Get a 
horse!” and he says he has used 
up four speedometers grinding out 
nearly 600,000 miles. 

That first car of yours ... re- 
member the thrill you got out of it? 
How you polished and dusted it? 
How you took it up the steepest hill 
in town, just so you could tell the 


neighbors about its great perform- 
ance? 

Maybe your first car was of the 
“horseless carriage” vintage. Or 
maybe it is a brand-new stream- 
lined 1937 model. In any event, 
write us a letter telling about it and 
your most interesting or unusual ex- 
periences as the owner of it. For the 
most entertaining letter on the sub- 
ject, “My First Car,” we will pay 
$25; for the second best, $15; third 
best, $10. Address your letter to 
AUTOMOBILES, The American 
Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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IT ’Scold that morning, mighty got a good shack. There’s plenty wood, 
cold. Big Matt Britt and his beans, and bacon. There’s moose steaks 
partner, Joe LaPine, lean hanging in the cache. There’s a deck of 
against their cabin door, cards on the table and a keg of square- 
thumbs hooked in their belts, and watch face under the bunk. Why go down to 
the boys get under way. All the rest of Circle and listen to you fireside trail- 
thecamp — there’s a dozen or more — are blazers? We’ll see you in the spring, 
mushing down to Circle City to meet Eh, Joe?” 

the seven long months of winter as it ‘‘We’ll get along,” says Joe, tugging 
should be met: Where fuel is stacked at his walrus mustache. He’s a little 
high and red-bellied heaters roar. Where man, is Joe, quiet and easygoing, with a 
the notes of the bull fiddle, the clink of twinkle in his eye like the glitter of sun- 
glasses,- and the voices of mighty liars light on the snow fields, 
drown out the drums and trumpets of “Yeah,” he says, placid; “we’ll 
the storm. struggle along.” 

But Matt and Joe are sitting tight. There’s plenty of humor bandied 
They’ve been partners for twenty years around while the teams are getting lined 
now, and they’re wintering right there, out. Bets are laid on how soon the her- 
on the Little Salmon. mits will crack under the strain and 

“Why not?” says Big Matt. “We’ve come mushing in to Circle. If they’re 




still at the diggings by Christmas, it’s 
even money that one comes in alone. 

But Matt and Joe are unconcerned. 
Outwardly, that is. Matt grins and Joe 
strokes his mustache as the teams pull 
out on the flat, single file. They watch 
the column move farther and farther 
out, until it’s a tiny, jointed serpent, 
getting smaller and smaller. Finally it’s 
just a thin line that doesn’t move at all. 
Matt loses it first, his eyes being not so 
good as Joe’s on the long shots. Then 
Joe turns back, blinking on account of 
the glare on the snow. And they look at 
each other. For a minute you could 
have heard a match breaking two hun- 
dred yards away. You know how it is in 
the North. 

“Quiet, ain't it?” says Joe. 

“You’re right,” says Matt, grinning. 



By Robert Ormond case 
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that much, but it helps to hold in the 
heat. 

“There’s a month gone,” says Matt. 
“Not bad." 

Then there’s the meat cache. It’s 
high enough so the dogs can’t reach 
it, but the wolves will be down from the 
mountains when the real cold sets in. So 
they raise it higher. A grizzly can’t 
shake it down now. Only an eagle can 
touch it. 

“That’s fine,” says Matt, squinting 
up at it when it’s done. “ There’s 
a meat cache.” 

“And two more weeks to the 
good,” says Joe. “Old son, ain’t 
we kidding ourselves?” 

“ Who ain ’t? ’’Matt comes back 
at him. 

That’s a clue showing which 
way their thoughts are drifting. 
They’re creeping up on a show- 
down that’s been long years on 
the make. But they’re putting it 
off, as yet. There’s plenty of 
time. 

A storm rolls in from the Endi- 
cotts. It's a regular buster that 
screams and whoops around the 
eaves for days, blotting out the 
world in driving blackness. It’s 


They got organized right away, laying 
plans to chisel down, minute by minute 
and hour by hour, the great, vast hunk 
of time before them. That’s the joker 
about the long cold, you understand; 
when two lads winter alone. You’re 
holed up for seven months. You can’t 
work the claim until the spring thaw. 
Unless you’re busy, your thoughts are 
free; and they’re ranging out on strange 
trails and digging in strange gravel. 
Sometimes, when you get down to 


spiritual bedrock, there’s nothing there. 
Even gold’s yellow rock, in a manner of 
speaking. 

But Matt and Joe, being old-timers, 
know all the tricks. There’s plenty to 
do, if you just spread it out thin enough. 

First, there’s wood to be cut. They’ve 
got plenty, but they might need more. 
So they cut the wood and sled it down. 
It takes a month, moving slow. They 
stack it around the shack, three sides, 
clean up to the eaves. They don’t need 


He came too late . . . Joe 
was already crouching down 
there in the ice-walled canyon 


Alone in the grip of Arctic winter , two men waited 


for a showdown that had heen due for twenty years 


*a powerful story of 


a man 
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pleasant just to lie there in their bunks 
and listen to ’er blow. The stout walls 
shake and the old heater grins redly 
in the gloom. 

Then, the storm blown over, comes 
the great, still cold. 

They’re ready for that, too. They 
can’t stir out of the cabin except for 
shoveling a path to the water hole, feed- 
ing the dogs, fetching in wood, and the 
like. But they’ve got a moose hide, cured 
during the summer. They fetch it in, 
cut it into strips, and work it over into 
new webs for their snowshoes. The old 
webs aren’t frayed badly, but you can 
never tell when you’ll need good snow- 
shoes. 

Next, they prowl amongst the other 
cabins — empty now — and collect all the 
old newspapers and magazines they can 
find. They read ’em until they know 
each word by heart, including the ad- 
vertisements. They discuss all this, be- 
ginning with the yarns. How haywire 


whole world aglitter beneath the north- 
ern lights and the stars. But there’s 
something about those long night hours 
when the husky chorus rises up from the 
ridge above camp, muted and long- 
drawn and quavering. A husky is three 
quarters wild, you understand, but the 
dog strain in them is asking questions 
born of sorrow and toil and hopelessness 
that can never be answered. An old- 
timer savvies their talk. 

“You know, Matt,” says Joe, “you 
said something, when we finished that 
meat cache. We do kid ourselves about 
our penny-ante chores. But there’s one 
thing to hold on to, when everything 
else goes — ” 

“Phooey!” says Matt. “Let’s play 
cribbage.” 

“Excuse it,” says Joe. . . . 

r T l HEIR cribbage session lasts two 
weeks. First, one’s ahead, and then 
the other; and then Matt begins to 



The cross was torn from his fingers 


some of ’em are, and how the lads who 
wrote ’em never tried to drive dogs into 
the teeth of a screaming blizzard. 

After that, their conversational trails 
roam the world. They wing through 
space, in a manner of speaking, and 
prowl through halls of time. They drag 
out old, decrepit stories and pass ’em in 
review. Like the one about the green- 
horn in the Klondike rush who didn’t 
bring any grub with him, figuring to buy 
his lunch from the farmers in the Yukon 
Valley. 

'""THERE’S only one subject which they 
x avoid. But one evening they find 
they’re just sitting there, one on each 
side of the stove, looking at each other. 
Big Matt isn’t grinning now, his teeth 
clamped on his pipe. Joe’s as placid as 
ever, sitting there stroking his mustache. 
There’s a watch hanging on the wall, a 
big silver watch, and you can hear it 
ticking. 

There isn’t much difference between 
night and day now, with the sun little 
more than a blush along the southern 
horizon and the rest of the time the 


pull away. They keep a tally of the 
games, and he keeps getting farther and 
farther in the lead. It’s always been 
that way in their partnership. He takes 
the lead; Joe trails behind. 

But one night, ’way late, he puts the 
cards in front of Joe, and Joe doesn ’t cut 
them. He doesn’t even see the cards. 
He’s thinking about something else. 
Rage gripping him, Matt sweeps the 
cards off the table and kicks the board 
under his bunk. That’s the end of the 
cribbage and the end of the trail. They’ve 
gotten down to bedrock. 

When the long hours swoop down, 
Matt sits on one side of the stove, wait- 
ing. Joe sits on the other; and Joe be- 
gins to whittle. 

Matt watches him, saying nothing, 
gripping his pipe with gorilla hands to 
keep them from trembling. He knows 
what Joe’s making. It’s a symbol of the 
spiritual ace in the hole to which Joe’s 
clung, regardless, during those long 
years. When all other recourse fails, he 
whittles it out and hangs it on the wall, 
where he can see it. With it before him, 
so he’s always claimed, a man can face 


even the hardest winter and the ages. 

It gripes Matt to watch him. But 
there’s nothing to be done about it. 
Here’s the only way in which he can’t 
dominate Joe. 

It’s a simple gadget Joe’s carving out. 
Two square sticks, all scraped and 
polished. One’s longer than the other. 
He notches them and fits them together. 
He hasn’t got any nails or glue. He 
doesn’t need ’em, because he’s worked 
so carefully and he’s such a mechanic 
with his knife that the edges are per- 
fectly true. 

It takes several evenings to finish it. 
Matt watches him, puffing on his pipe. 
When it’s done, Joe holds it up and 
turns it round and round, looking at it. 

“What is it?” growls Matt. He knows 
what it is, but is just feeding the flames. 

“ It’s a cross,” says Joe. 

He puts it on a small shelf in the 
corner, at the foot of his bunk. Then he 
sits down again beside the stove. 

“Phooey!” says Matt. 

Joe doesn’t make reply. He just sits 
there, placid and comfortable, stroking 
his mustache, looking toward the corner 
above his bunk. Matt knocks the ashes 
from his pipe. He gets up and stretches, 
yawning. He’s a big man, like 1 said. 
He goes over to the comer by Joe’s bunk 
and stretches out his hand. Joe’s up be- 
side him like a cat. There’s a glitter in 
his faded eye, but it isn ’t sunlight on the 
snow fields this time. It’s just snow 
fields. 

“What you aim to do, Matt?” 

“I’m a man of patience,” says Matt, 
and his voice rumbles in his chest; “but 
this is the nineteenth winter I’ve 
watched your crazy whittling. I’m 
throwing this gadget in the fire.” 

“You ain’t,” says Joe. 

He takes hold with his right hand and 
raises up his left arm to protect his face. 
Matt slaps him down, regardless. Joe’s 
on his knees, and on his side. Still he 
clings to the cross and can’t be shaken 
loose; but Matt slips in under his arm. 
It isn’t his open hand this time. Joe’s 
down and out, over beside his bunk. 
Matt kicks the door of the heater open. 
Just for a second a fiery cross roars and 
crackles; then it’s gone. The door shuts, 
and the cabin’s as quiet as before. 

"V/f ATT picks Joe up and lays him out 
on the bunk. He explores his jaw to 
see that it isn ’t broken. Big as they are, 
his fingers are gentle now. It’s hurt him 
the worst, slapping Joe down. He loosens 
Joe’s shirt and listens to him breathe. 
Then he leaves him and drags out the 
keg of squareface. 

He pours out a couple of drinks. A 
small one for Joe. A big one, in the dip- 
per, for himself. Joe gulps his down, 
which shows he’s coming to. Matt sits 
on the edge of his bunk, the dipper in his 
hand, waiting. 

Joe opens his eyes and looks around. 
For a long minute he stares hard at the 
empty comer ( Continued on page 70) 
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Today’s football warriors wisecrack on the 
field and sing in the showers. They play for 


leaves the boys singing even after 
practice. 

Last year Colgate journeyed 
from Hamilton, N. Y., to Iowa 
City, where we lost a hard-fought 
game 12 to 6 and the Colgate 
coaching staff was a bit glum as 
we began that long homeward 
journey — but not the players. 
You might visualize a downcast, 
gloomy aggregation looking 
soberly out of the windows with 
that “faraway” expression which 
indicated they were brooding over 
defeat. Not at all. One of our 
boys had been detected hoarding 
bananas on the way out, and the 
squad spent most of the return 
journey trying to corner a fresh 
supply to plague him, and by the 
time we reached Hamilton they 
even had the coaches helping. 
They had played a game for fun, 
and forgotten it. 



INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS PHOTO 


fun as much as for victory, says Colgate’s 
famous coach. . . . But they could run rings 
around the grim, do-or-die elevens of old 


NOT long ago one of Colgate’s 
old-timers dropped in to see the 
•¥ football team practice, then head 
for the showers for a little serious work 
on Honey and Sweet Adeline. 

“Enough pep left to sing?” asked the 
veteran sarcastically. 

“Sure,” I said. “Just stick around 
and listen. You know that place in 
Honey where the baritone goes, ‘I’ll be 
troo-oo-oo’? That takes precision as 
well as pep, and I want you to hear 
Marty McDonough do it.” 

The old-timer looked at me with 
frank disgust. 

“So that’s what football is coming to, 
is it?” he growled. “Just a bunch of 
softies . . . sissies. In my day we 
turned out iron men, not singers. Foot- 
ball was grim, hard business.” 

When I answered that, I answered 
thousands of old grads and football fans 
who think that modern football has 
degenerated. 


"Football isn’t a grim, hard busi- 
ness any more,” I said. “It’s a game, 
and we have a lot of fun playing 
it.” 

I could have told him that the boys 
harmonizing in the showers were the 
best-conditioned athletes in the land 
. . . not grim iron men, but happy, zest- 
ful ones. While the old-timers scrim- 
maged three hours every day, and cracked 
up more than once in head-on tackles, 
we scrimmage very little after the middle 
of October. Perhaps once during the 
week we have a set-to that lasts from 
half to three quarters of an hour, but 
the regulars are used sparingly. Those 
muscle-bound, overtaxed boys of the 
old days would be winded and out- 
pointed if I set them up against my 
squad. We get lots of fun playing these 
days . . . and it’s fun that makes the 
modern game as fast as fencing. Foot- 
ball isn’t battle or bullfighting any 
more; it’s lightning-fast sport that 



TN THAT game Fate had tossed a 
mocking smile in our direction 
by letting a lateral pass score for 
Iowa. Colgate had been a national 
leader in the development of 
laterals and now one of them out 
beyond the line of scrimmage had 
let the Thunder Cloud in the dark 
flesh of Oze Simmons sweep 60 
yards for a touchdown. A Syracuse 
newspaper had the irony to headline our 
defeat: 

“Lateral Pass Bites Its Papa.” 

That evening a couple of the Colgate 
boys started calling me “ Papa” in a re- 
spectful and innocent way, and it helped 
me realize more clearly the very thing 
I had been teaching them — that we 
played the game for fun as well as for 
victory. So I just forgave Iowa its 
touchdowns and got back into the spirit 
of the boys. 

But most of my worries come from 
outside. Any coach will tell you that it’s 
twice as easy to face his own squad, after 
a lost game, as it is the friends of his in- 
stitution. The boys are ready to start 
talking about Mussolini, Charley Gehr- 
inger, or the Syntactic Peculiarities of 
Thucydides, but the friends and grads 
darkly concentrate on the “how’s” and 
“why’s” of that awful defeat. 

Last fall ( Continued on page 66) 
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A famous globe-trotting reporter tells why he 
left America — and why he is glad to get back 


BY 

William Seab-rook 


fjk ABOUT the most hundred per 
cent, stay-put, dyed-in-the-wool 
American phenomenon 1 have ever en- 
countered in this land where I was born 
— but from which I expatriated myself 
soon after the World War — is old Ma 
Kilmer, who lives up the road a piece 
and works half-days occasionally for us 
and other rural neighbors when she feels 
like it or needs a dollar. 

The other evening she telephoned me. 
She had a can of worms and was inviting 
me to go fishing next morning. 1 was 
flattered, but I needn’t have been. It 
merely proved that 1 had been cor- 
rupted by living too long in caste-ridden 
Europe. She'd have just as willingly 
gone fishing with Mrs. Astor’s horse — or 
Mrs. Astor. 

Ma Kilmer is a personage, as much so 
as any grand duchess or dowager, but 
completely oblivious of economic, class, 
or caste distinctions; past seventy, 
small, faded, gray, wrinkled, and cocky 
as a robin. She wears any old cotton 
dress, slippers, a flopping farm hat or 
sometimes a sunbonnet, and always an 
apron, except when she goes to church 
and f unerals. 

She has a roof over on the hillside' 
towards the Cranberry Fly, a few acres, 
a dog, a fence, a field of string beans, a 
barn of sorts, a lot of chickens, and an 


old limousine for which she paid $39 be- 
fore the World War. She picks Rhine- 
beck violets in greenhouses for a couple 
of weeks every year to renew the license 
and pay me back the $5 she borrowed 
for gas the previous summer. I may add 
that she is notoriously the best person 
there is to go fishing with in these parts 
if you’re willing to leave your fancy 
tackle at home. 


“'“THERE’S no nonsense 

Kilmer ever,” I was thinking as I sat 
next morning on my front porch waiting 
for her familiar figure to come trudging 
around the bend of our little road, with 
hickory pole and the equally familiar 
gunny sack, which would smell faintly of 
fish from the last time. I had offered to 
go by her house but she said no, she’d 
come by my house. There are several 
good ponds, lakes, and creeks right here 
in the township, one in actual sight of 
my front porch, so I figured we’d foot it, 
as we often did, to one nearer my house 
than hers. 

But suddenly I heard a honk, and 
instead it was Ma Kilmer in the old car 
she hadn’t had out of the barn since the 
Firemen’s Convention. 

I went down to the gate, where the 
car stood rattling, and said, “I thought 
we were going fishing this morning.” 


“We are,” she said truculently. 
“Leave them contraptions of 
yours at home, but bring a loaf of 
bread an’ some coffee.” 

I stared at her, and at the 
gauge on her dashboard. She had 
all of six gallons of gas in the tank 
and a faraway look in her eyes. 

“Are we going to Florida,” I 
asked, “or maybe California?” 

“No,” she said. “Shut up and 
get in. We’re goin’ to Pine Plains. 
I’ve heared of a better place over 
there.” 

Pine Plains is not merely out of 
our township, it’s almost out of 
the county, nigh into Connecticut. 
People have different family names over 
there that you’ve never heard of, and go 
in for raising baby beef instead of vio- 
lets. 

“For heaven’s sake, Ma,” I said, “you 
always get all the fish you want around 
here. You get more fish than anybody.” 

She said, “We’re goin’ to Pine Plains. 
We’ll get bigger ones over there, an’ you 
can pay half the gasoline.” 

So we went all the way over to the 
edge of Connecticut, despite the fact 
that we had better ponds and the whole 
Hudson River right here in our own 
back yard; and the fish we didn’t catch, 
plus one bass we had no business to 
catch, plus a strange game warden who 
appeared inopportunely, minus the 
license I’d left at home with my fancy 
gadgets, might make a whole story in 
itself if I were that kind of writer. But 
since I am a globe-trotting, reformed ex- 
patriate instead, it will serve perhaps to 
illuminate this different piece, which has 
the same moral but goes a lot farther 
afield than Pine Plains or Connecticut. 

As we rattled sadly homeward, Ma 
Kilmer said, musingly, “Who’d of 
thought we’d ever git into such a mess as 
that!” 

“ I would of! ” I replied bitterly. “But 
I thought you’d have more sense.” 

“Well, I’d of thought so, too,” she 
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"So Ma and l went all the way over to the edge of Connecticut to go fishing, although 
we had better ponds right in our own back yard. . . . And the fish we didn't catch!” 


said, “but I reckon it’s a disease that 
hits everybody sometimes.’’ 

“What disease?” 

“Itchin’ feet. No matter where you 
are, you git restless and go somewhere 
else.” . . . 

In the face of Ma Kilmer’s simple 
diagnosis, I have been thinking fre- 
quently, since our fishing trip, that per- 
haps the most extraordinary of all 


delusions that a lot of us writers, poets, 
journalists, and intellectuals suffered 
when we started migrating in hordes to 
Europe in the early twenties was the de- 
lusion that there was something special 
about us and what we were doing. We 
felt, or thought we felt, that our free- 
dom, ideals, potential geniuses were be- 
ing stifled in this butter-and-egg United 
States of America, and that we must 


save our souls by going and living with 
overcivilized Europeans or undercivi- 
lized African savages. While not many 
of us were of much importance individu- 
ally, a few were already important and 
still are; and since we were all articulate, 
noisy, and in some cases spectacular, we 
got a vast amount of circus publicity. 
We thought we were a Crusade, a Move- 
ment, an Exodus, (Continued on page98) 
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f ERA picked up her suit- 
f / f case, slipped out to the 
* / X garage, and got into her 

If car. The gale whipping 

r through the windbreak 

drowned the sound of 
the self-starter, but she took the added 
precaution of waiting until the motor 
was warmed up before driving out. 
With that roar in the windbreak her hus- 
band would not awaken. The only 
sound that would disturb him was a 
negative one — a drop in that wind which 
meant danger to his grove. 

Out on the palm-fringed boulevard 
she turned on the radio, searching dance 
music. But the first thing that drifted 
out of the air was the weather report 
broadcast to the ranchers: 

“Covina 30, Redlands 29, Pomona — ” 
She turned the dial quickly. Would 
she have to hear that voice now, when 
it had drummed into her ears all winter! 
She got music, but only after that other 
voice called again, like someone drown- 
ing, crying for help, gulping, then 
silenced ruthlessly. 

The dance rhythm thrummed in 
Vera’s bones. She was lifted into waves 
of moonlight and motion and happy 
cadences. She put down both windows 
of the car so that she could whiff that 
vast rush of cold which came from the 
San Gabriels. It intoxicated her. She 
lived. She was free. 

But after a few miles the music broke 
off again, and there came that petulant 
and pleading call: 

“Pomona 29, San Bernardino and 
vicinity 28 — ” 

Vera could not understand how there 
could be such a drop after the hot sun- 
shine of that afternoon. Just five hours 
ago she had stood in the front room with 
the sun streaming on her. She remem- 
bered how Ted exclaimed in delight at 
the way the sunshine lighted her. She 
saw wonder in his eyes, as if she were 
looking at a mirror which flashed back 
her own image. According to Ted’s eyes 
she was radiant with light. 


AS FOR Ted, he was radiant with his 
own joy. He had a lovely wife and, 
what was more important to his happi- 
ness, he worshiped her. He owned what 
the Gabrielino Indians said is given only 
to those whom the gods love — an orange 
grove. They lived in an air that was al- 
ways fragrant and glorious. A glow 
hung over the ranch, golden and warm 
from the orange trees, sparkling and 
clear from the snow-capped sierras close 
by. Bees hummed in a wild frenzy. And 
Ted announced that afternoon that he 
had sold his crop. For the first time 
since he had inherited the ranch from 
his father, Ted Denning’s worries were 
over. 

Vera received the news with a sigh of 
enormous relief. It was the moment she 
had waited for patiently during four 
endless months. 

“His troubles are over. He’s on the 


crest,” she said to herself. “ I can leave 
him now. I’ll leave tonight.” 

Then she said aloud, “Are you sure, 
Ted, nothing can happen before you get 
your check?” 

“They’ve given me an advance,” he 
said exuberantly. “The pickers are 
coming Tuesday. I’ll get the rest of the 
money when the fruit’s weighed in at 
the packing house. It’ll put us ’way 
ahead.” He was absorbed, confident. 


She wanted to be sure of it. Once be- 
fore, when she first decided to go back to 
Hollywood, Ted had had some bad luck. 
Blue mold was destroying a lot of his 
fruit and the bank had refused to ad- 
vance any more money. Ted came to 
her with these troubles like a boy to the 
knees of his mother. He told her they 
might lose the ranch. She had decided 
to wait until his luck turned. She could 
not leave him when he was down. She 


The Mexicans stood by 
humbly as Ted gath- 
ered her up in his arms 
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would wait until he sold the navels and 
sweets. The time had come. He was on 
top of the world. 

“Now we can play,” he was laughing. 
“You’ve been cooped up all winter with 
nothing to do. And it was pretty hard 
for a girl like you, who always wanted a 
career. It’s been hard on you, staying 
home from dances and letting all our 
friends drop out. But I was afraid to 
leave the grove, with our fortune hang- 


ing on those trees. On cold nights I 
haven’t dared to leave even for a bridge 
game. But you’ve stuck by me like a 
sport.” 

VES, she was a good actress. She had 
"*■ stuck like a sport — and a loving wife. 
Jt was easy to play the part, for she 
loved Ted after her own fashion. But 
the love of acting burned hotter in her 
veins. She played the part well. It was 


not insincerity; it was just what Ted 
called it — sportsmanship. She simply 
would not leave him until hard times 
had left first. 

Ted was bubbling on, although she 
did not listen: 

“Now we can start making the house 
over to the Monterey adobe you de- 
signed. We’ll make a hacienda out of 
the ranch, like the ones in the old Span- 
ish California days. It’s what you 
dreamed about. I can afford to cut down 
some of the orange trees now for the 
palm driveway you sketched. It’ll take 
years, because everything’s got to look 
natural and old. But the longer it takes, 
the better. A girl like you wants to do 
things, plan things, have a career. I 
know all about it. I’m not blind. It’ll 
give you your lifework. You and 1 will 
work together. Gosh, we’ll have fun!” 

But Vera went in to get out her clothes 
and pack her suitcase. She would tell 
him after dinner, when he was not so 


The story of a girl 
who rekindled an old 
love with a torch 
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elated about that imaginary heaven. 

In selecting her clothes she came 
across an old dress she had worn for the 
charades at the Women’s Club a week 
ago. It had, in a way, sharpened the 
conflict in her life. It was a faded, 
flounced gown with box-pleated peplum 
and smelling of lavender, bruised rose- 
mary, musk, and moth balls. It had 
kindled her love for wearing old cos- 
tumes and escaping from her life. The 
scent vividly evoked the wardrobes of 
Universal City. But it had effected 
something more serious. Other wives, 
who helped their husbands in their 
ranch work, had smirked and made re- 
marks. It got back to Vera’s ears that 
the gown “did not fit.” It had belonged 
to Ted’s grandmother, who fought 
Indians on the Mormon Trail, who 
helped plant the first grove in the valley, 
who was a great old-timer, a ranch wife 
who had crossed and conquered the 
prairies. Vera, in wearing that mantle of 
frontier heroism, was assuming a dignity 
beyond her measure. She had been in 
the pictures, then fallen in love with a 
young rancher. She was a misfit. 


r T"'ED came in when she had a selection 
of dresses, stockings, and lingerie 
spread on the bed. She would have to tell 
him now, and explain that these things on 
the bed were to be packed in a suitcase 
preparatory for her return to the world 
where she belonged. She rather wished 
she had gotten the suitcase down from 
the cupboard closet, so that the whole 
stark truth would be displayed in tan- 
gible symbols before his eyes. Mere 
words would be crabbed. 

It so happened that Ted did not con- 
sider this display of finery on the bed as 
anything suspicious. She was always do- 
ing something or other with her clothes. 
She had little else to do on that ranch. 

“ I just wanted to tell you,” he said, 
“that Pikey phoned there may be a big 
drop tonight. We might have to smudge. 
You’d better sleep in the middle room, 
where the smoke won’t bother you.” 
His eyes clung a moment to the things 
on the bed, for their beauty delighted 
him. “And if I were you I’d put those 
clothes in the same room. Smudge 
would ruin them. I’ve put weather 
stripping on the windows for you — ” 
“Yes, I — I — ” Vera found herself 
stammering. “Ted, it was dear of you 
to do that. I’m ashamed of what a wife 
I’ve been. Other ranch wives stay up to 
help their husbands on smudge nights, 
but you always let me sleep through it 
all. And the weather stripping — you 
won’t even let the smoke bother me — 
when I really should be helping. I don’t 
think I’ll ever make the right kind of 
wife for you, Ted. That’s why I — ” 
“Nonsense. I’ll help you with these 
things. The smoke oozes in. You really 
ought to pack the stuff away in a trunk.” 

“But I was going to use it,” she 
faltered. 

“Then dump it in a suitcase just for 


tonight. Here; I’ll get one down for 
you.” 

She bit her lip as he got the suitcase 
from the closet. “ It’s got to be now or 
never,” she was saying, her lips almost 
moving. “I’ve got to go through with 
it. But I can’t tell him. I simply can’t! 
I’ll leave a note. I can’t tell him and 
just say good-by. It would be like stab- 
bing him.” 

CHE was out on the road two hours 

later. He had gone to bed early to get 
some sleep in case he had to smudge. 
The note she had pinned on the pillow 
said all there was to be said: She had 
found their life on the grove killing her. 
She had to have her career, just as he 
had his. Having such a passion for his 
grove, he would understand what that 
meant. She was leaving him. And she 
was not coming back. 

Her plan now was to go to the moun- 
tains, where one of the directors was 


giving a week-end party. Vera and Ted 
had been invited, but Ted, as usual, re- 
fused to leave his grove for overnight. 

CHE got a livelier piece on the radio. 
^ With the sudden squawk of rollicking 
music, she unconsciously drove faster. 
It was glorious, the car roaring past 
groves that spread up in endless geo- 
metrical patterns toward the jumble of 
the sierras. The moonlit sky, scoured 
by the norther of every shred of cloud or 
mist, was as bright as day. She yearned 
to reach those dazzling bits of snow- 
covered crags. To get to them meant 
more than her plans for getting back to 
the pictures. She wanted to ride higher. 

The smell of the groves gave way to 
the wild, pure air of pepperwoods and 
cedars, and then of pines. She wanted 
to race madly all night, to keep going on 
and on. She swung higher toward the 
source of that great flood of light, until 
San Bernardino and the valley towns 
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The display of clothes on the bed 
didn’t arouse Ted’s suspicions. 
"J can’t tell him I’m going,” she 
thought, "I’ll leave a note . . 


were like a scattering of fallen stars. 

It occurred to her that she had for- 
gotten the more prosaic necessities of 
this mountain flight — gas and water. 
It would be awkward if the car failed 
her. She was not used to walking very 
far. Besides, it would ruin her slippers. 
She liked riding horses or swimming or 
tennis, but one walk across the clods of 
their grove had made her feet throb with 
agony. The windbreaks of the grove 
were the horizon to her world, a horizon 
she never explored. 

This was what she thought for the 
next few miles before she reached a 
service station. The air, thinner and 
colder every minute, was filling her with 
a reckless ecstasy. She had wings, all of 
a sudden. Here was air! She flew and 
skimmed and soared. Ted was in the 
long, dark past. He was far away down 
there where the crazy quilt of groves 
tipped off toward the blue bottoms. 

She swerved into the gas station, and 


in the moment’s wait she heard a voice. 
From the tiny office a radio blared full 
tilt: 

“Covina, Redlands, all ranchers take 
warning. Big drop predicted if the 
wind dies. Redlands 26, Pomona 25, 
Riverside 24.” 

'VW’OULD that voice follow her all 
v v night? She turned her own radio to 
its loudest, fighting the voice with the 
dance rhythms of Cocoanut Grove. In 
time with the latter her slipper tapped 
softly at the floor board. But the other 
voice, without melody or rhythm, lighted 
a picture in her mind. It was a vision of 
her husband distracted, watching the 
wind, getting out his old clothes and boots, 
fillinghis torches to light the smudge fires 
down in the grove. She saw him wander- 
ing alone and fearful through his trees. 
The perpetual fear of losing his grove 
would ride him hard tonight. He would 
not get another wink of sleep till sunup, 


perhaps not then. He would be crazy. 

And Vera would be up at that moun- 
tain party, dancing. 

Her slippered foot tapped no longer 
in time to the orchestra. It thumped, 
following the slower cadence, which was 
really no cadence at all, but an in- 
tonation and a voice pleading to her. 

Other ranch wives would be up with 
their frantic husbands. She remembered 
how other women looked after staying 
up all night, making coffee for the Mexi- 
cans, answering the incessant ringing of 
the telephone. In the morning they 
were wilted and worn, sullied with 
smoke, ringed about the eyes, mustached 
at the mouth. Imagine Ted letting that 
happen to his wife ! 

She drove out of the station, her foot 
fidgeting on the accelerator. Given too 
little gas, the car chugged. The dance, 
which was all she could hear now as the 
filling station radio died in the distance, 
was a catchy, ( Continued on page 120) 
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THIS REVEALING FATHER-AND-SON STORY IS ANOTHER CROSS 
SECTION SLICED FROM REAL LIFE BY A GREAT NOVELIST 



Maurice’s fists were clenched, his 
eyes glared at his father. ”It’s 
my train! You said it was! Why 
shouldn’t I play with it?” 




aV MAURICE BLAKE, age a little 
Vj? more than ten, thought that there 
was nothing very strange in not having a 
mother. Other boys, he knew (but he 
did not know very many), had mothers 
and talked about them a good deal. Be- 
cause Maurice didn’t have one, they 
were fond of telling him how marvelous 
their mothers were. So Maurice, who 
had learned by this time to think for 
himself because he was so much alone, 
had long ago decided that mothers were 
a hindrance rather than a benefit. His 
mother, in fact, had died a year after his 
birth, and since he was seven his home 
had been in a large, dark house od 
Gramercy Park, which consisted almost 
entirely of big stone staircases and 
rooms so high that it hurt you to look at 
the ceiling. 

His father wrote for the newspapers, 
and wrote so well and so brilliantly that 
he was in constant demand and almost 
always away from the big house. His 
father was rich and Maurice had every- 
thing that a boy could want, including 
Miss Brent, the governess, Mrs. Howard, 
the housekeeper, and Mrs. Howard’s 
little girl, Lucy. 

He hadn’t gone to school as yet, be- 
cause his father moved about the world 
so swiftly that he had no time to be 
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definite about the kind of school that 
Maurice should go to. He was a big, 
broad man, with a brown mustache, 
bright, lively eyes, a booming voice, and 
he smelled, as Maurice well knew, of to- 
bacco, shaving soap, and an especial 
kind of heathery scent, which last, 
Maurice was told, came from Scotland. 
On his brief visits to his home Mr. 
Blake, Sr., rushed about the big house, 
shouting at the top of his voice, and 
everybody rushed about with him. On 
these occasions the house was filled with 
people. There were lights and flowers 
and beautiful cars outside the door, and 
extra servants, and Maurice could have 
anything that he wished. 

He did not want very much, and his 
great aim in life was to be with his 
father alone. There was no one, of 
course, in the whole world as magnificent 
as his father. Not only was he splendid 
in himself, but his picture was constantly 
in the newspapers, and everyone ad- 
mired him tremendously, especially 
ladies. 

But, as Maurice often heard him say, 
the great thing was his splendid little 
boy. Where, he asked the many ladies, 
could you find a grander little boy, a 
wiser, a handsomer, a more perfectly be- 
haved? And his father would shout out 
all these things, his eyes sparkling, his 
mouth laughing, and he would pick up 
Maurice in his strong arms and swing 
him in the air, and his sharp mustache, 
which was almost like a knife, would 
brush Maurice’s cheeks and eyes, and 
Maurice would swim delightedly in the 
tobacco and the shaving cream and the 
heather from Scotland. Oh, they were 
wonderful, these special moments! But 
the trouble was that there were always 
so many other people to share them as 
well. 


"V/fAURICE had in his mind a daring 
plan of creeping one morning very 
early down the stairs along the passage, 
down another short flight of stairs, and so 
into the room where he knew his father 
slept. He planned then to move with the 
utmost quietness across the floor and 
creep into the bed where his father was 
sleeping, and stay there waiting for his 
father to awake. This, indeed, he might 
one day have attempted, but most un- 
wisely he confided his plan to Miss 
Brent, who was horrified at the idea. 

“Oh, that would never do!” she cried 
in the sharp, shrill tones that were so 
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like the striking of the big silver clock in 
the drawing-room. Miss Brent, who was 
long and thin like a beautifully rolled 
umbrella, had a perpetual smile that was 
full of brightness but no meaning. 
Maurice never trusted her smile. So 
now, when he asked why it was so 
horrible that he should creep into bed 
beside his father, Miss Brent murmured 
that of course he mustn’t. “Your 
father wouldn’t want to be awakened,” 
Miss Brent explained. “He sleeps 
late.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t wake him,” Maurice 
observed. “I’d be as quiet as any- 
thing.” 

“Now, that’s enough of that,” said 
Miss Brent sharply. “Don’t you ever 
dare — ” 

Maurice thought that he might catch 
his father alone iri his bath — surely 
he would not be sharing that with any- 
body else. For he could often hear his 
father’s bath water running quite fiercely 
when he was in the middle of his 
lessons with Miss Brent. And he did, 
indeed, on one occasion, run for his life 
down the passage and push open the 
bathroom door. The room was filled 
with steam and a large, naked man was 
doing exercises, breathing deeply out of 
his nostrils and looking so completely 
unlike anything that Maurice believed 
his father to be, that he ran back to the 
schoolroom again with fear in his heart 
and a wonder as to whether he had ever 
seen his real father before. 

There came a time then when his 
father was away for a very long while 
indeed, and Maurice found Miss Brent 
less than nothing of a companion. He 
was forbidden to go into the park 
around the corner from the house, and 
had, I’m afraid, the dullest of dull 
existences, and sought companionship 
with Mrs. Howard’s Lucy. 

TUCY was a thin little girl with some- 
■*-' what protruding, anxious eyes. She 
was pretty in a way, because she had pale 
flaxen hair and was always very neat. 
Her mother adored her. Mr. Howard, 
Lucy’s father, had vanished one morning 
after eating a hearty breakfast, and gone 
off with a lady to South Africa. Mrs. 
Howard, whose second name was com- 
mon sense, had washed up the breakfast 
things and before evening found a job 
as housekeeper with Mr. Blake. She’d 
been with him ever since and, so long as 
Lucy was well, was perfectly happy. 

As her mother worshiped Lucy, so 
did Lucy worship Maurice. But she 
was a speechless child, unable always to 
express her feelings. She had been 
taught, of course, from the very earliest 
age, that she must never bother Mr. 
Maurice. But the boy was so often 
alone that he liked to go up to the room 
at the top of the house which was Mrs. 
Howard’s sitting-room, and he would 
play with Lucy in a mild, quiet fashion, 
Mrs. Howard sitting in a chair sewing 
and wondering once in a while why the 


two children were so quiet and “hadn’t 
a bit of life between them.” 

Mrs. Howard was, however, immensely 
genteel and loved Lucy to be what she 
called ladylike. What she liked best 
was to brush Lucy’s beautiful flaxen 
hair, which she did by the hour, her 
matter-of-fact, sensible eyes staring into 
the room, seeing, perhaps, the past with 
the figure of the wicked adventuress in 
the foreground, but much more likely 
soberly thinking of the present and 
wondering whether the new kitchen 
maid was up to any mischief and what 
she was going to have for dinner. 

r T'HERE was, however, for Maurice 
something comfortable and friendly 
about Mrs. Howard’s room. The rest of 
the house was so large and so empty. He 
picked up somewhere a copy of Bleak 
House, and the illustrations therein of 
Chesney Wold with a gloomy avenue of 
trees, the marble statue at the corner of 
the stairs, the rays of sunshine breaking 
in through the latticed windows, all 
seemed to him very like his own home. 

He lived, in fact, in a state of passion- 
ate desire for his father. Love, except 
with the aged, flourishes best through 
long absences. He ’d never been with his 
father long enough to become accus- 
tomed to him. And there was something 
so heroic for Maurice in the vitality and 
high spirits of that large, broad-shoul- 
dered figure. 

And then one day, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, he came back from his 
walk with Miss Brent in the park, to find 
two men meeting him on the stairs. T wo 
very large men, they seemed to him, and 
behind them a stir of bustle, a sense of 
invading light, a richness of promise all 
about the house. Miss Brent fell back; 
Maurice took a step or two up the stairs 
and then stopped, staring. 

The two men also stopped, and then 
both of them began to roar with laugh- 
ter. The noise filled the whole place, 
like the roar of lions or tigers in the very 
heart of the jungle. One of the big men, 
quite the largest Maurice had ever seen, 
leaned forward and picked Maurice up, 
held him in the air, looking at him with 
warm, kindly eyes that beamed out of 
his great, rosy face. Maurice stayed 
there, between the two great hands, 
patiently without moving. 

“This must be Maurice!” cried the 
great man. “Don’t you know who we 
are? We are your Uncle Blair and your 
Uncle Stephen.” 

And the other man, who was not so big 
as the first one, but quite big enough, 
cried out, “I’m Uncle Stephen!” 

Maurice was instantly reminded of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee in Alice in 
Wonderland. But he liked the warmth 
and pressure of Uncle Blair’s hands 
about him, the sense of strength, the 
promise of companionship. So he said 
nothing, but laughed and kicked a little 
with his legs. Uncle Blair then gathered 
him against his chest and carried him as 


though he were a small Pekingese dog 
down into the hall; then he set him on 
his feet. 

“You’re a fine young man. Let’s take 
a good look at you. My, you’re swell! 
Surprised to see your old uncles? All the 
way from Alaska I am, and the other 
one is from California, where the sun 
never stops shining. A lot of other 
things happen there too — don’t they, 
Stephen? ” And he roared with laughter. 
“We’ve come to stay with your father a 
bit and stir this old house up. Aren’t 
you glad we’ve come? Hasn’t it been 
dull without us? You’ll see how exciting 
it’ll be.” 

All this and ever so much more poured 
out in a tumultuous flood. Yes, just as 
though it were really a river flooding the 
hall, sweeping into the dining-room, 
beating down the door that led into the 
servants’ quarters, and with its swelling 
waters bringing such a force of life and 
energy that Maurice was almost breath- 
less. The hall door opened, and there 
was his father, looking so smart and so 
fresh and, to Maurice, so wonderful. 
Maurice stood there looking at him, 
forgetting altogether his two uncles. It 
was so utterly unexpected. He was so 
happy. 

“Hello, kid,” said his father. "A bit 
of a surprise, isn’t it?” 

Maurice had been told by Mrs. 
Howard how to behave. He walked 
slowly forward. “Yes, Father,” he said. 
“I hope you’re quite well.” 

This seemed marvelously funny to his 
two uncles, who shouted with laughter 
and called out both together, “He hopes 
he’s well! He hopes his father’s well. 
Can you beat it!” 

But his father bent forward, as he al- 
ways did, and kissed Maurice first on one 
cheek and then on the other, and said, 
smiling, “Been a good boy? I hope so.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“I must ask Miss Brent.” 

'“THEN Blake looked over his son’s head 
A to his two brothers. “How do you 
like your uncles? Ever see anyone so big 
in your life? Blair, you’re a disgrace! 
You’ve got a stomach like an elephant’s.” 

He walked past Maurice, put his 
hands on the shoulders of his brothers, 
and they all walked up the stairs to- 
gether, all of them talking at once, while 
Maurice stood staring up after them, 
alone in the hall, the noise of the rushing 
waters still sounding in his ears. 

Then came Miss Brent’s sharp, tink- 
ling voice: “Maurice! Maurice! Where 
are you? Come and take your coat off at 
once!” 

“Yes, Miss Brent.” 

He gave a little sigh. Would he ever 
be alone with his father, even for a mo- 
ment? Still, it was rather exciting to 
have two new uncles. Perhaps some- 
thing was going to happen. He felt in his 
heart that it was. 

What happened, in the first place, was 
the wonderful ( Continued on page 116 ) 



than ever before/ 

Everywhere women are telling other women 
that Campbell’s Soups now taste even better than 
before. Frankly, these soups are better than ever. 
Campbell’s Soup chefs have developed even a 
finer flavor, an added richness, combined with 
certain other improvements that make these new 
delights in fine home-quality soup. 


CHICKEN SOUP 

Think of the finest chicken soup 
you ever tasted anywhere and you 
will be thinking of Campbell’s 
Chicken Soup. Now it has even more 
chicken — all the good meat of plump 
tender chickens, in a rich yellow 
chicken broth, recalling "company 
dinner” at some cozy farmhouse. 


Cream of 
MUSHROOM 


SOUP 


More mushrooms . . . fine fresh 
cultivated ones . . . combined withrich 
sweet cream, and added to this a gar- 
nish of generous portions of tender 
mushrooms, make this the best Cream 
of Mushroom Soup you ever tasted. 


CONSOMME 

Extra richness, extra strength, extra 
flavor mark this Consomme. This 
amber-clear broth has even more beef 
flavor . . . the essence of rich prime 
beef, slowly simmered . . . plus the 
goodness of celery, parsley and carrots 


VEGETABLE SOUP 

If it has been some time since 
you’ve tasted this soup there’s a new 
treat waiting for you. It has a richer 
beef stock now, a more pronounced 
beef flavor and is brimful with the 
appeal-to-hunger of 15 fine garden 
vegetables — truly "a meal in itself.” 


PEA SOUP 

A richer puree marks this famous 
soup, combining sweet tender young 
peas, fine table butter, just the right 
seasoning, in a soup that is more 
temptingand delightful than ever. You 
will like it either made with water, or 
as Cream of Pea (made with milk). 
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DEEP INTO THE WOODS. 

No luxuries here, as "Herb” 
Welch — famous Maine 
Guide — makes noon camp. 
Hearty outdoor appetites 
welcome the sense of diges- 
tive well-being that smok- 
ing Camels encourages. As 
"Herb” says: "I’ve lived on 
dried meat and I’ve dined 
on the best— but no matter 
what I’m eating, it always 
tastes better and digests bet- 
ter when I smoke Camels.” 




WHEREVER... 

WHATEVER... 

WHENEVER 

YOU EAT 



I 



Smoking Camels encourages a proper flow of digestive 
fluids ... increases alkalinity. .. brings a sense of well-being 


Y OU eat over a thousand meals 
a year! Food is varied. Place 
and time often differ. Yet, thanks 
to Camels, you can help digestion 
meet these changing conditions 
easily. Smoking Camels speeds 
up the flow of digestive fluids. 
Tension eases. Alkalinity in- 


creases. You enjoy your food — 
and have a feeling of ease and 
contentment after eating. Meal- 
time or any time— make it Camels 
— for digestion’s sake,forCamel’s 
invigorating "lift,” for mildness 
and fine flavor. Camels do not 
get on your nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
...Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand. 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


GLIDER CHAMPION. Mrs. D. 
Holderman says: "A few Camels, 
and I eat with relish and feel 
cheery and at ease afterward.” 


ROUTES 100 TRAINS A DAY. 

H. M. Wright, train director, 
says: "I smoke Camels and I 
can count on good digestion.” 
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Trifle 


By ChanninA >ouock 



Did you ever take a three-way look at yourself? 
Here the dean of American playwrights tells 
of surprising things he saw. A modern parable 


IT WAS dark in the room and 
yet, somehow, I could see the in- 
truder plainly. 

He was a tall, awkward youth, in 
cheap clothing that fitted him badly, 
and he had seated himself at the foot of 
my bed before I noticed him. “Do you 
remember me?” he asked diffidently. 

“Of course,” I answered. “You 
haven’t changed a bit.” 

“How could I?” he said. “But you’ve 
changed. If we’d met on the street I’m 
not sure I should have recognized you.” 

There was disappointment and dis- 
approval in his tone, oddly blended with 
a certain awe and respect. I saw him 
looking at my luxurious lounge chair 
and at the silver and ebony stuff on my 
dresser. “ You couldn’t afford that,” I 
thought, with a curious tenderness. He 
was so young, this boy, and he’d had a 
hard time of it. He made me feel wise 
and old, and at once envious and sorry 
for him. 

“I couldn’t afford this,” he admitted, 
as though he’d been reading my mind. 
“I shouldn’t want it, anyway. Things 
like that belong to the idle rich. I don’t 
want to be rich. I want to be great. I 
want to go on writing books no one will 
publish. Some day they’ll be published, 
and then the whole world will ring with 
praise of me.” 

“That’s a long road,” I observed, 
“with nothing much at the end of it. I 


grew tired. I found there were short 
cuts and pleasanter goals.” 

“There are no short cuts to fame,” 
said The Boy I Was. 

The Man I Am smiled at him. 

“How naive you are! Study what 
people want, instead of ignoring it, and 
give them exactly that. Never anything 
higher or finer. And keep your mind on 
your business. I had two critics for 
dinner tonight, and my publisher. We 
had grilled trout with potatoes persillade 
and Montrahet.” 

“Surely, they won’t like your work 
better for that.” 

“You’d be surprised,” I said. 

“Then why do you care what they 
think?” 

“ I don’t care, but everyone else does,” 
I explained. “ Each of those two fellows 
reaches millions of people and makes up 
their minds for them. There’s no surer 
way of winning that fame you talk 
about.” 

“That isn’t the fame I talk about,” 
protested my visitor. “That isn’t en- 
during fame.” 

“Who knows or cares?” I hammered 
back at him. He had made me feel cheap 
for a moment, and I resented it. “ You 
might have altered the paths of the stars, 
but it’s my autograph they’ll want if 
I’ve told a joke or two on the radio. 
What your greatness would earn in a 
lifetime I can get in a week in Holly- 


wood. Go back to your little hall room, 
my friend. Nothing you say or are can 
make me ashamed of what I am.” 

I turned my back to him abruptly 
and went on staring at the wall of my 
bedroom. I might even have dropped off 
to sleep at last, but for a strange, far- 
away sound all around me. It was the 
sound of a human voice — the most 
human I’ve ever heard — the warmest 
and yet the coolest and calmest and 
most dispassionate. 

“Do you remember me?” the second 
comer inquired, as the first had done. 

He was the biggest man 1 had ever 
seen and the most erect. For the life of 
me I couldn’t think how he got into the 
room. He was older than the boy or I, 
but younger, too, and the light in his 
eyes was brighter than that I had seen 
in the boy’s, only softer. How he was 
dressed, I can’t say. It didn’t matter. 
“Some of you seems oddly familiar,” I 
thought, “and some of you doesn’t.” 

“You’ve grown,” the boy remarked. 
“I’ve a picture of you that I carry with 
me, but it isn’t like you.” 

I recalled that I once had the picture, 
too, but had mislaid it. 

“Are you The Man I Wanted To 
Be?” I asked. 

“I was,” my second visitor replied, 
“but I went on from there. I learned by 
your mistakes. I mounted to heights 
you couldn’t see. No one who gets that 
far can stand still. He grows dizzy and 
falls or clear-sighted and climbs on.” 

“To find gold?” I inquired. 

“To find fame,” said the boy. 

“To find himself," the man answered. 
“When you’ve done that, success and 
failure seem very little things. What 
others think of you, say of you, even do 
to you, disturbs you no longer. Children 
are afraid of losing their toys, but that 
which lies within you cannot be lost. 
To work, to see, to know and under- 
stand — this only is happiness. No one is 
great who has striven for greatness, and 
no one is rich to whom riches matter.” 

“V\ 7HO are the great, then?” the boy 
asked. 

“Those who make the world better.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” I exclaimed. 
“The world doesn’t want to be made 
better. It jeers at the men who try that, 
and, if they persevere, it kills them.” 

“They are the only men it can not 
kill,” my visitor said quietly. 

There was a peculiar light in the room 
— a new light. The boy’s face shone in 
it. “Show me the way!” he cried. 

The Man I Wanted To Be crossed my 
chamber and disappeared from my 
sight. After him went The Boy I Was. 
Where they went, and how, I shall never 
know. In the heavy darkness that had 
fallen again I tried to follow, stumbling 
against the furniture and tripping over 
my heavy Oriental rugs. When I came 
to the door it wouldn’t open; I had 
locked myself in and the key was miss- 
ing. Could I find another key? 
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THE PERFECT 


( Continued from page 31) 


after service with the A.E.F. he considered 
himself overweight, and took lessons in tap 
dancing to reduce. He liked dancing, got a 
job as chorus boy in Earl Carroll’s Vanities, 
rose to assistant dance director, and then 
struck out for himself. 

In 1925 he got the idea of a troupe of 
highly trained tap and acrobatic dancers 
which would put line-up dancing on a new 
level. The Tiller girls, of London, had 
been the first to do this, and people said 
that American girls would never succeed in 
the same way, being too individual to work 
together. Markert got sixteen girls, trained 
them, called them the Rockets, and very 
soon had them dancing in the Roxy 
Theater. 

From the beginning they were a sensa- 
tion, and soon Roxy — the late S. L. Rotha- 
fel — rechristened them the Roxyettes. 
Their number was increased, their fame 
spread, and they became the best-known 
portion of the stage shows. They went to 
the Music Hall when it opened, were again 
rechristened — this time the Rockettes — 
and continued to add to their laurels. 

T HERE are forty-six of them altogether, 
although only thirty-six appear on the 
stage. The other ten are always on vaca- 
tion. They work every day for three 
weeks, then get a week off. One of their 
number, Emily Sherman, acts as captain. 
She docs not dance in the line-up, but 
learns all the routines, helps to teach the 
other girls, and fills in whenever there is an 
unavoidable absence. She also looks after 
the pay roll, sees that the girls get to places 
on time, listens to their complaints and 
troubles, and acts as professional mother. 

They work a twelve-hour day, from 
about 10 a. m. to 10:15 p. m., when the last 
of their four daily shows is over. On Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday they re- 
hearse between shows for the new show, 
which begins on Thursday. Between shows 
on the remaining four days of the week 
they are free to go shopping, take sun 
baths on the roof, read, knit, crochet, listen 
to the radio, or otherwise amuse themselves. 

They are not, as a group, facially beauti- 
ful. Markert found out that beauty and 
the kind of dancing ability he requires do 
not often come in the same package. He 
also found that make-up and distance from 
the audience smooth out imperfections of 
face, but that nothing takes away a mis- 
step or a leg out of line. So the girls, first 
of all, must be good dancers. 

Next they must be good troupers; that 


is, they must work together for the sake of 
the group, not for their individual selves. 
One girl with a personal ambition or one 
girl with a grudge against another could 
ruin the whole troupe. Each is dependent 
on the others, and the chain of thirty-six is 
only as strong as its weakest member. 

Markert likes them about 5 feet 5 inches 
tall and about 118 pounds in weight. He 
doesn’t object to good looks, naturally, but 
at present only about a dozen of the troupe 
could qualify for beauty, whereas all of 
them are fine dancers. They aren’t re- 
quired to diet or keep certain hours or do 
setting-up exercises. Their work keeps 
them healthy and their youth supplies 
boundless energy. 

Their rehearsal work goes on in two large 
halls, one equipped with a long mirror run- 
ning from the floor to a height of six feet. 
In this the girls can observe themselves and 
correct any flaws, since they cannot see 
themselves ordinarily while dancing. Gene 
Snyder, Markert’s assistant, puts them 
through their paces, with Captain Sher- 
man helping out. The dances, though they 
seem intricate and difficult to the average 
observer, contain usually the standard 
steps which all the girls know. The routine 
itself is what must be rehearsed again and 
again, until'all thirty-six move through it 
with the timing of a combustion motor and 
the grace of a swan. 

T HE Rockettes have been almost every- 
thing in their stage life: sailors, soldiers, 
policemen, waiters, chauffeurs, cadets; 
Cossacks, Cubans, Chinamen, Caballeros, 
Arabs, Afghans — an endless list. 

But, whatever they are, they eventually 
march upstage, arms around each other’s 
waists, kicking to right and left, in a line as 
straight as a rule could draw. This is the 
big moment for the audience, when honest 
men and women make the welkin ring for 
seven ty-t wo slim white legs that move as 
one. 

The girls know this is their big moment, 
and they await the applause smiling and 
expectant. It is one of the things which 
sends them forth from the theater each 
night with head high and body poised. 

Most of their time, except for vacation 
weeks, is spent backstage. They wander 
about in lounging pajamas and slacks, now 
and then dressing up to go shopping. 
There are lots of things to do besides re- 
hearse — costume fittings take time, and 
many of the girls sneak off to do private ex- 
ercise for certain steps they are not sure 
about. The last show is over at about 
10:15 in the evening, and their boy friends 
are allowed to wait for them in the lounge. 

They receive $48 a week for their work. 
This, on the surface, does not seem much, 
but they receive it 52 weeks a year. The 
average actor or actress in New York 
works only two or three weeks a year. 
Thus an unusually fortunate actress, get- 
ting a salary of $500 a week, may make less 
than a Rockette in the course of a year. 

The Rockettes know this and they ap- 
preciate their status. They do not consider 
themselves chorus girls, and they are not. 
They are precision dancers, highly trained 
and highly skillful, and once they get into 
the troupe only marriage or illness takes 
them away, and some stay on after mar- 
riage. Often there is not a vacancy for a 
year, though sometimes there are several. 

Those who wish to join the troupe have 
a hard road to travel. If they pass the 


rigid dancing test which admits them — 
and of 125 aspirants recently only four 
were accepted — their names go on the 
waiting list. Suppose a girl is sixteenth on 
the list. It may be years before her chance 
comes, and years, when youth is a required 
asset, are important. Yet a dozen or more 
try out every week. 

J UST who are these girls? I knew I 
couldn’t attempt to interview each one 
individually, so I suggested to Captain 
Sherman that a questionnaire be submitted 
to them, a questionnaire which would tell 
me where they come from, what they do, 
what they think about, and where, eventu- 
ally, they are going. 

“Sure,” said the amiable captain, brush- 
ing her black hair from a damp brow. 
“Send it along.” 

So I wrote down all the questions I could 
think of. I figured that if the answers to 
these questions made a certain pattern, 
recognizable as typically American, my 
thesis would be proved — that the Rock- 
ettes personify the American girl. 

The answers were even better than I ex- 
pected. Of the 46 I was able to corner 40, 
and here’s their testimony : 

First, all the Rockettes were born in 
America (with a quick bow to Toronto, 
Canada, for Rheta Stone), in 17 states and 
34 towns and cities: New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, Providence, Seattle, and points north, 
east, south, and west — Florida, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Nebraska, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and New York. Most of their par- 
ents were born in the United States, too, 
and the mixtures are typical of democracy: 
French-Irish, German-English, Swiss-Aus- 
trian, Dutch-English, and so on. 

Of the 40, only 14 are blondes. Brown 
hair crowns 21 of the heads, 3 have black 
tresses, and 2 are redheads. Half of them, 
just 20, have blue eyes; 13 have brown 
eyes; 4 have gray; and 3 have hazel. All 
but 10 are neither engaged nor married, 
but — 26 of these 30 live with their families, 
parents, or mothers, in and around New 
York. Of the remaining 10, 6 are married 
and 4 are engaged to be married. 

The average Rockette, the ideal mixture 
of the 40, is 5 feet 4 inches tall, weighs 1 14 
pounds, has brown hair and blue eyes, is a 
graduate of some high school, lives with her 
parents or mother, and is neither engaged 
nor married. She is 22 years old, having 
been born the year the World War began. 
She prefers men in this order: intelligent, 
ambitious, neat, thoughtful. She would 
also like him to have a sense of humor and 
be tall and handsome. 

Her ambition is to travel around the 
world, and especially to see Hawaii and the 
South Seas. Secondarily, she would like a 
business of her own and a home in the 
country. She does not, of course, consider 
her job as Rockette a permanent career, 
since it demands eternal youth. A few 
Rockettes would like to be singers or 
actresses, and one each would like the fol- 
lowing — a career in Hollywood, a dog ken- 
nel, a golf championship, a job as interior 
decorator, a career in portrait painting, a 
life of study, a career as a good wife, and, 
oddly enough, happiness. 

The Rockettes’ favorite screen stars are 
Fredric March and Irene Dunne. Miss 
Dunne “has everything . . . she is beauti- 
ful, can act, and ( Continued on page 64) 
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“Don’t worry about me— it’s just a Cold” 



Just a cold now — but it may lead to influ' 
enza or pneumonia which, on an average, 
cause 125,000 deaths each year in the United 
States. About half of these deaths occur in 
December, January, February and March. 


y*~HE common cold is bad enough in itself. But the 
real danger is that it may blaze the trail for more 
serious diseases or reduce your resistance to their 
attacks. 

Before you realize it, what you think is just a “cold” 
may develop into influenza or even pneumonia. Don’t 
forget that pneumonia may also start suddenly, even 
without a cold. 

The first symptoms of pneumonia are usually chilli- 
ness or a severe chill, pain in the chest or side, head- 
ache, cough, and fever. Such symptoms mean that 
not a second should be lost. Go to bed and send for 
your doctor. Remember that pneumonia is a com- 
municable disease. Proper nursing, complete rest and 
reasonable isolation are absolutely essential. 

Lobar pneumonia is caused by many different types 
of the pneumonia germ — but each type is specific and 
can be identified. Should anyone in your family have 
pneumonia, your doctor will probably arrange for an 
immediate laboratory examination of the sputum to 
determine which type of pneumonia is present. 

Serums are available which are highly effective in 



treating certain of the types. Not all cases of pneu- 
monia should have serum treatment. Your doctor will 
decide. 

Pneumonia is a serious infection, but with the increas- 
ing defenses, medical scientists hope to reduce its 
heavy toll. During the next four months it will do 
the most damage to those who are not on guard. If 
your physical resistance is lowered by overwork or 
unusual fatigue, too little sleep, overindulgence in 
food or drink, or exposure to cold and wet, pneumo- 
nia germs may gain quick headway. 

At this time of the year it is a wise precaution to have 
your doctor look you over very carefully to see 
whether or not you have diseased tonsils, sinuses, 
adenoids, teeth or other physical impairments which 
may lower resistance. 

You will be much safer during the coming winter 
months if you keep your vitality high. 

Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “Colds, Influ- 
enza, Pneumonia,” which contains valuable informa- 
tion about the prevention and care of these diseases. 
Address Booklet Department 1236- A. 


Keep Healthy — Be Examined Regularly 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 

Copyright, 1936, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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i^Uet All Kinds 



DRAWING BY RUSSELL PATTERSON 

By Albert Benjamin 


BURT KING, 94, of Blair, Nebr., re- 
cently gave his annual aquatic exhibition 
for his 20 grandchildren. Among his 
dives were the jackknife, half turn, whole 
turn, double turn, one and a half back 
somersault, and cutaway. 

GILBERT LARSON, Clinton, Wis., mu- 
sician, has constructed a special violin 
bow which contains a clock spring at- 
tached to the lower jaw and the string. 
The spring yields to pressure on the bow 
and makes possible softer tones. 

MAJOR WILLIAM LONG, London, 
England, plans to spend the rest of his 
life on the ocean and has booked a 
permanent passage on a liner engaged in 
the London-Australia service. 

MARIE KELLER, 9, of Marseilles. III., 
is the only “Siamese” twin known to 
have survived an operation separating 
a pair. 

JOHN W. FREEMAN, Laredo, Texas, 
scissors grinder, has just cashed a $1,000 
award for heroism made him 28 years ago 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 
when he rescued a young woman from a 
runaway horse. He had been saving it 
until he was in need. 

MR. AND MRS. B. F. TUCKER, of 
Santa Ana, Calif., have a hummingbird 
sanctuary which nearly 1,000 pairs of 
hummingbirds make their seasonal 
headquarters. 

JOHN C. UNGER, 48, Hugo, Colo., 
mathematics teacher, recently received a 
doctorate of philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, after 29 consecutive 
summers of attendance. 

MISS GEORGIA ENGELHARD, of New 
York, N. Y., recently set a new record 
by scaling in one day three peaks in the 
Canadian Rockies — Mount Victoria, 
11,355 feet; Mount Collier, 10,150 feet; 
and Pope’s Peak, 10,376 feet. 

MR. AND MRS. HUGH HOLLEY, 
Hammondsport, N. Y., have built a two- 
room cabin out of orange crates. 

FOR a number of years Charles II. Fol- 
lamsby, 89, of Barre, Mass., has driven 
his car from coast to coast and return, 
annually. 


R. K. BLAKELY, 60-year-old ice dealer 
of Evansville, Ind., has undertaken to 
put a Bible in every Evansville home, 
spending three hours daily at the task. 

BORN at the height of a dust storm, the 
infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Noah O’Hair, 
of La verne, Okla., has been named Dusty 
Weather. 

ALFRED W. JONES, managing clerk of 
the New York State Law Department, 
has, in the last 20 years, accepted 
500,000 summonses to appear in court 
on behalf of the people of the state. 

SYLVESTER PLUMLEE, 63, OIney, 
III., believes in the horse and buggy as an 
aid to courtship, having recently won his 
tenth wife in 38 years by their use. 

MR. AND MRS. RAYMOND MURRAY 
JUDD, of Honolulu, T. H., have named 
their young son Kananinoheaokuu- 
homeopuukainvanaalohilohinokeawe- 
aweulamakaokalani Judd, which is 
Hawaiian for “The-beautiful-aroma- 
of-my-home-sparkling-diamond-hill 
is-carried-to-the-eyes-of-heaven.” 

FRED K. MASSENGALE, Terrell, 
Texas, postmaster, has compiled the his- 
tory and meaning of the name of every 
post office in Texas. 

BF.N PRESTON, Wichita, Kans., me- 
chanic, has constructed an automobile 
out of parts taken from 25 cars that 
were smashed in accidents costing 37 
human lives. 

HELEN COLBY, Frankfort, Ind., book- 
keeper, has crocheted a bedspread out of 
crepe paper. It contains over 300 blocks, 
each four inches square, and no two 
blocks are alike. 

FRED SCHARNWEBER, of Danbury, 
Conn., has established a dogs’ rest room 
at his filling station. It is equipped with 
an imitation fire hydrant and other 
accessories. 

DEXTER HANEY, Lone Rock, Wis., 
milkman and amateur photographer, is- 
sues milk tickets that carry photographs 
of local residents and village scenes. 

Do you know an unusual fact that will 
fit into this column? We will pay $1 for 
each acceptable item accompanied by 
corroborative proof. Address IT TAKES ALL 
KINDS, The American Magazine, 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. No entries will be re- 
turned. 


(Continued from page 62) is a good singer.” 
Leslie Howard and Helen Hayes are the 
favorite stage pair. 

The favorite books in the dressing-rooms 
of late have been Anthony Adverse, The Ro~ 
mance oj Leonardo da Vinci, and Century 
Readings in English Literature. All the 
Rockettes liked Mutiny on the Bounty best 
of last year’s movies, and they would rather 
read about Helen Wills Moody than any 
I other figure in sports. When they turn on 
the radio they listen to Jack Benny, 
j “That settles it,” I said. “They are 
j Americans, typical, average, and ideal.” 

Then I added up the votes for honors in 
j the troupe — for Prettiest, Wittiest, Best 
Dressed, Most Popular, Most Likely to 
! Become a Star, Most Romantic, Most 
| Studious, Best Dancer, Best Mimic, 
Quickest Costume Changer, and Practical 
Joker. 

When I presented myself again to Cap- 
tain Sherman I showed her the results. 

“ If I could talk to these honor girls,” I 
said. “ I could . . .” 

“Sure,” she said. “They’re going on in 
a few minutes. We'll go down and watch 
them from the wings and then get them 
into the cafeteria for lunch.” 

O N THE stage the Rockettes went 
through their routine and started the 
march upstage. I looked the line over, 
straight as any that ever marched across the 
parade ground of West Point. When the ap- 
plause ended and the curtain came down I 
followed Captain Sherman through devious 
passageways and into an elevator. Down 
we went, to the last basement stop, and then 
along more passageways to the cafeteria. 

“You sit down there,” Captain Sherman 
said, pointing to a long table. “ I’ll bring 
them over.” ' 

I sat down, and she began singling out 
girls at the counter and pointing toward 
me. They would look at me, frown, and 
say something to Captain Sherman. Sud- 
denly I became frightened. Nothing like 
this had ever happened to me before. 

They moved toward me in a mass, care- 
fully, as people approach strange animals 
which have strayed into their bedrooms. 
Captain Sherman introduced them. They 
bowed and slid into places. I gulped and 
sat down. After swallowing twice I dared 
to look at the girl on my left. 

“Who are you?” I whispered. 

“I’m Jean Eckler,” she said. 

I was even more frightened. This was 
the girl who was selected almost unani- 
mously in my questionnaire as the Rock- 
ette Most Likely to Become a Star. She 
was brown-haired, slim, and very young. 

“I’m scared,” I said. “I don’t know 
what to ask.” 

“We’re scared too,” she said. “We’re 
afraid of what you’ll ask.” 

I looked cautiously around the table. 
All eyes were on plates, all conversation 
was guarded and low. Now and then 
glances were shot toward me. 

“This is awful,” I said to Miss Eckler. 
“Tell me who they are again. I don’t re- 
member.” 

She leaned toward me and spoke in a 
low voice. “Next to me is Muriel Le 
Count, the Most Popular.” I saw a de- 
mure, very lovely brunette with long 
ashes and a classic profile, opening her red 
mouth and putting the end of a sandwich 
into it. 

“She’s so popular because she is quiet 
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Laugh follows laugh as Eddie Cantor quips his way through the Texaco 
program. A final barrage of puns . . . and Eddie and his stooges say "Good-bye” 
until another Sunday. Then . . . quicker than you can say "Parkyakarkus” ... a 
flick of your fingers twirls the Philco Automatic Tuning Dial to another station 
for a rapid-fire review of the news. No need to wait to hear if you are sharply tuned. Your Philco 
is not only tuned automatically . . . but it is tuned with absolute precision. A great convenience . . . 



and a great aid toward insuring complete enjoyment of Philco High-Fidelity reception which repro- 
duces the full range of tones and overtones that make voices and instruments thrillingly true to life. 


Foreign tuning has been made simpler, too. On the 1937 Philco Spread-Band Dial of the Philco 
Foreign Tuning System . . . London, Paris, Rome and other overseas stations are named, located, 
spread six times farther apart to assure freedom from interference and more dependable reception. 
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PHILCO 1 16X De LUXE* . . . $195 (Less Aerial) 
*Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 
to insure greatest foreign reception. 


On the Philco 116X De Luxe... call letters of your favorite American stations are in- 
serted where the mythical call letters appear above. One twirl tunes the station with un- 
failing precision and true High-Fidelity Tone. "Boom” is eliminated by Acoustic Clar- 
ifiers . . . and every note brought to ear level by the Philco Inclined Sounding Board. 
Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover all that’s interesting in the air... while the 
Philco Foreign Tuning System and High-Efficiency Aerial double the foreign stations 
you can get and enjoy! See the classified telephone directory for your Philco dealer. 
Buy, if you choose, on the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan. 
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and good-natured. Nobody has ever 
caught her out of temper. Honestly, she’d 
come to rehearsal at three in the morning 
and never complain. Her family is that 
way, too. They’re very devoted. Her 
father or brother calls for her every night. 

“The next girl is Peggy Todd, our 
Quickest Costume Changer.” 1 wrenched 
my eyes away from Miss LeCount to look 
at a small, animated blonde. 

“She lives in Kearny, New Jersey, with 
her family and she is always catching a 
train. She seems to be always in a hurry, 
and she can change a costume faster than 1 
can adjust a shoulder strap. 

“ The next girl is Rheta Stone. She’s our 
Practical Joker and Best Mimic — two 
honors for one girl. She sees you looking 
at her. Watch her blush.” 

TN AMAZEMENT 1 saw a tall blonde 

turn deep crimson under my gaze. 

“That’s how she gets away with it. She 
slips flat pans of water under the covers of 
our seats — we call it the wet seat — and 
when we accuse her she blushes just like 
that. It’s funny, isn’t it? She can mimic 
anybody or anything, and she blushes the 
same way if she’s caught. 

“That girl next to her is Betty Sasscier, 
one of our brunettes. She is our Best 
Dancer and Most Romantic. Sassy is very 
romantic. She’s scared stiff of men; won’t 
go near them. She never has a date and 
she lives way over in Brooklyn with her 
family. She reads poetry and Shakespeare 
and she tlr'nks Leslie Howard is grand. 
Know what? She met Robert Taylor last 
week and she still likes Leslie Howard best. 

“The next two girls are our Most Studi- 
ous, Evelyn Lauper and Emmy Lou Petri. 
They sit together over in the corner and 
they have a whole library there. Laupy is 
always reading and Emmy Lou is an 
artist. She studied in Paris and at the Art 
Students’ League. She does woodcuts and 
etchings and oil portraits. She wants to 
make a career out of it some day.” 

“How about your career?” I asked. 

“I’m studying singing — I’m a lyric so- 
prano. I’d like musical-comedy work, but 
you know how hard it is to get started. 
Perhaps radio would be a beginning. I 
don’t know.” 


She stopped suddenly and looked con- 
fused. Then she took up her tale of the 
other girls: 

“Next is Charlotte Joslin, our Prettiest. 
Isn’t she lovely? French-Irish, a good com- 
bination. We voted her prettiest for a 
woman’s reason: She’s lovely in the morn- 
ing, in the afternoon, at night — with her 
make-up off or on. That’s real beauty. 
Look at that skin. It’s like cream.” 

Miss Joslin must have caught a word, 
for my eyes found her paralyzed, with her 
teeth in a sandwich. 

“She lives with her family, on Long 
Island. That girl next to her is our Witti- 
est. She won’t say anything while you’re 
here, though. The next one is Florence 
Mallee, our best-dressed.” 

It was impossible to talk about Miss 
Mallee, a tall, handsome blonde, because 
she was sitting directly across from me and 
could hear every word. We decided to face 
it out. I asked her how she happened to be 
the best-dressed. 

“Just a clothes horse,” she said. “I’m 
big and tall. Get most of my clothes whole- 
sale, because I wear a size 14 — that’s a 
sample size. Mother makes some of 
them. . . . Say, you aren’t like other 
interviewers. They ask us about love and 
night clubs and all that nonsense.” 

“Love isn’t nonsense,” muttered Miss 
Sasscier. 

“Of course it isn’t,” I said, grabbing the 
opening. “You’re going to be a dancer, 
aren’t you?” 

| 'HERE is no future in dancing nowa- 
days, "Miss Mallee said flatly. “There 
is something rotten in the state of the dance 
world. I was reading Hamlet last night and 
I laughed when I found that quotation: 
‘There is something- rotten in the state of 
Denmark.’ I use it all the time, and there 
it is in Shakespeare.” 

“Shakespeare was a modernist,” said 
Miss Petri. “Modernism as it is inter- 
preted nowadays is incompetence. People 
use it to excuse their inabilities. Rem- 
brandt was a real modernist. Every 
painting, with him, was an experiment in 
technique. He never painted two canvases 
the same way.” 

“Chaucer was a modernist, also,” said 


Miss Lauper. “He had the courage to 
shake off the domination of a foreign lan- 
guage, French, which had been imposed on 
the English, and use the tongue of the 
common people.” 

“We are modernists, too,” Miss Eckler 
put in. “These dances we do have never 
been done before. They are American. 
Some day they will be traditional and old- 
fashioned.” 

“Time,” said Miss Mallee, “is too much 
for us. Look at clothes. They pass out of 
fashion before you can get any wear out of 
them.” 

“And what is a face,” said Miss Joslin, 
“but a twelve-year mask — from eighteen 
to thirty.” 

T SAT back in my chair and tried to con- 

vince myself that I was listening to the 
Rockettes. They might have been a group 
of graduate students in a university, talk- 
ing of life and love and literature. 

They gave me, as I sat there, a picture of 
American youth I had not before encoun- 
tered. Here were a dozen nationalities, 
blended after generations into lovely, 
shapely American girls, alike in habits and 
ambitions and intellectual interests — 
happy, healthy, full of love of life and all 
things living. 

I could have stayed there indefinitely, 
talking about horseback-riding, swimming, 
hockey, Goethe, Toscanini, Shakespeare, 
Paris clothes, Leslie Howard, Hawaii, 
books, poetry, and their selves and my self. 
But they were only relaxing. Presently 
Captain Sherman hustled them off. I 
tramped along behind with Miss Eckler. I , 
felt that I knew why she had been voted 
the most likely to become a star. She had 
the personality for stage success — some- 
thing that came out of her without effort 
and made an aura of pleasantness. I fol- 
lowed her right into the elevator like a 
sheep, and the door closed. 

They all laughed. “Where do you think 
you’re going?” Miss Sasscier asked. 

“ I haven't the slightest idea,” I said, 
“but it’s all right.” 

“Sorry,” the elevator boy said as he 
stopped the car and the girls got out. 
“This is No Man’s Land — the dressing- 
rooms.” 



(Continued from page 49) 


Coach Dorais, of the University of Detroit, 
said to his squad before the first contest, 
“Now, this is a game, and I want you to 
have a lot of fun. Enjoy practice and en- 
joy the games. I don’t want any of you to 
get hurt, and if you want to leave the line- 


up on Saturday feel free to trot over to the 
bench. If you’re exhausted, or if you’re 
hurt, remember I can’t always spot it from 
where I sit. There are a lot of boys here 
who want to take your place.” 

Dorais reports that seven boys took 
themselves out during the season, and usu- 
ally they’d drop beside him with: “It’s 
hot out there today, Coach, and I’m all 
in;” or, “I turned my ankle and I can’t 
start fast enough.” If a boy took ad- 
vantage of an offer like Dorais’, he’d 
never be a regular, anyway. 

There’s a lot of clowning on the field in 
the heat of battle that the spectators can’t 
see or hear. Tulane was playing North- 
western a few years back, and apparently 
the Tulane squad had been sold on the idea 
that the South was coming to grips again 
with the North. In the spirit of the almost 
forgotten Civil War, Tulane began calling 


the Northwestern boys “Yanks.” Tulane 
was playing a terrifically hard game of 
football. When the team blocked or 
tackled it was something to treasure 
among your souvenirs. But Northwestern 
had a big All-American guard named Red 
Woodworth, who was playing a whale of a 
game and enjoying it to the utmost. Civil 
War animosity made him laugh. Finally, 
when Tulane called time out, Woodworth 
jogged over and said, kiddingly: 

“Listen: You aren’t getting anywhere 
with this ‘Yank’ stuff. I’m the only guy 
on our team who ever took history.” 

Tulane forgot “Yanks” from then on. 

Out of the good feeling aroused by the 
new spirit in football has come a higher 
order of sportsmanship than I have ever 
known in the game. Just before Colgate 
played Iowa, I said to the squad: 

“ Now, as far as Colgate’s concerned, the 
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COZDS 

go quicker when you do these two things : 



CLEANSE THE 
intestinal tract 


2 . 

help nature 

COMBAT ACIDITY 




* 


Sal Hepatica does BOTH! 


"When a cold comes your way,” 
modern physicians will tell you, 
"you can often help throw it off more 
quickly by doing certain simple 
things.” Here are two "first steps” 
to take: 

1. — Cleanse the intestinal tract. 

2. — Help Nature combat the acidity 
that frequently accompanies a cold. 

You can do both these things at 
once by taking Sal Hepatica! 

For not only does this mineral 
salt laxative cleanse the intestines— 
gently, thoroughly —but Sal Hepatica 
helps Nature combat acidity. In this 


way Sal Hepatica aids your system 
to return to its normal alkalinity. 

Ask your doctor— see if he doesn’t 
stress the importance of taking both 
a laxative and an anti-acid in treat- 
ing a cold. 

Be modern — fight a cold 
the modern way 

So whenever a cold comes your 
way, take Sal Hepatica . . . two tea- 
spoonfuls in a glass of water. In ad- 
dition, get plenty of rest and quiet- 
go to bed and call a doctor if your 
cold is severe. Watch your diet. 
Drink plenty of liquids. It pays to 
fight a cold the modern way. Get a 
bottle of Sal Hepatica today. 



TUNE IN: Fred Allen’s "Town Hall Tonight” 
— Full hour of music, drama, amateurs, 
fun. Every Wednesday night — N. B. C. 
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colored boy, Oze Simmons, is just another 
Iowa player. Keep that in mind.” 

And all afternoon there wasn’t an unfair 
or unethical gesture towards the Negro 
boy. Both teams knew it was a game — a 
game of fun. Late in the afternoon Jaeger 
happened to nail Simmons in a head-on 
tackle that could have been heard clear 
back on the Colgate campus. It reminded 
me of a Big Ben proclaiming one o’clock in 
London: Bon g! Simmons got up, shook 
himself to make sure none of his hemstitch- 
ing had ripped loose, and then jogged over 
and patted Jaeger on the back. Simmons 
can take it. 

In the old days, several times a season, 
squads spent as much as sixty consecutive 
minutes practicing falling on the ball. The 
modern coach regards that as so much 
bosh. Players are taught that a bounding 
football is an erratic and uncertain propo- 
sition, but after a boy has wrestled with 
the pesky thing for twenty minutes he 
knows about all there is to know. 

Practice must have stimulating variety. 
Psychologists insist that highly concen- 
trated interest begitis to flag after twenty- 
five or thirty minutes unless the work is 
constantly varied. No portion of the Col- 
gate practice routine lasts more than this 
time without a shift to something different. 
We have group work in contrast to the 
squad work of the old days. When the 
boys report in the afternoon half a dozen 
kickers start punting. This gives the cen- 
ters practice, and it gives the defensive 
backs practice in handling the punts. 
Now, it’s fun to kick a football and it’s 
fun to catch a football; and no one is 
bored or overworked. Perhaps a group of 
ends take turns in covering these kicks, 
and it may surprise the average fan to 
learn that there is no tackling. The punt 
catcher takes the ball and the ends race 
down, but the minute a tackle becomes the 
next move the boys ease off. I don’t want 
any of these youngsters to twist an ankle 
or injure an arm or shoulder. 

O F COURSE, it may be possible to go 
too far in making it easy, and Harvard 
may have had it too soft before Dick Har- 
low showed up as coach. The squad im- 
mediately jumped to the conclusion that 
Dick was a stern and exacting taskmaster. 
One player met a former Harvard star one 
afternoon just after practice started, and 
the grad asked whether everything was 
coming smoothly. 

“We blocked and tackled until no one 
could stand up, and then we fell on the 
ball,” said the player. 

“ What do you do tomorrow? ” 

“ I’m not sure, but I think we sock each 
other with hand grenades.” 

Even the scrimmages these days are 
sometimes played jokingly. It would have 
been sacrilege in the old days. Bob Smith, 
a big All-American Colgate guard, eased 
over one night and said, “As soon as the 
Varsity gets on the five-yard line we’re go- 
ing to fumble and let the scrubs recover. 
When they give the ball to Chesty we’re 
going to let him run ninety-five yards for a 
touchdown. Everybody will take a shot at 
him but we’ll all miss the tackle, and the 
boys don’t want you to think we’ve sud- 
denly collapsed, so we’re letting you in on 
the know. It’s gonna be good. Coach.” 

It was a scream. Chesty had an inflated 
opinion of his ability, and these clowns 


were pouring a little gasoline into the fire 
to see the flames shoot higher. One of the 
fastest boys on the Varsity pursued Chesty 
the whole ninety-five yards and just man- 
aged to miss a terrific tackle at the far end 
of the field as Chesty panted across for a 
movie touchdown. 

AFTER the middle of October most 
scrimmages in practice are dummy 
or shadow affairs, and probably few fans 
know such things exist. The teams line 
up; the ball is snapped, and the lines lock; 
but when a tackier reaches the ball carrier 
they both ease off, and the ball is con- 
sidered “down." 

Sometimes the old, grim spirit of foot- 
ball creates as much merriment as the new, 
as in the case of the small college that 
played a team having all the modern ad- 
vantages. At home the small-college team 
usually dressed in a barn, so the players 
were tremendously impressed with the 
modern gym and dressing-rooms of their 
opponents. Just before the battle the 
coach delivered a magnificent oration and 
explained that football had to be fought 
out, man to man, there on the field, and 
that all this lavish equipment couldn’t 
help. He ended up with a final burst and 
bellowed: “On the field, boys!” 

With this, he dramatically jerked open 
the door — the wrong door — and the first 
four players dashed through “at top 
speed” — and plunged off the deep end of a 
beautiful tile swimming pool. 

Coaches look out for their boys today 
more than they ever have before. When 
you see that trainer start for the middle of 
the field with the old water bucket it isn’t 
a gesture. The trainer’s first job is to see 
whether the boy has been hurt. The 
modern headgear, and particularly the 
new design that is cast entirely of rubber, 
affords great protection. But it is possible 
for a player to get bumped and dazed. 

If the trainer thinks a player is out on 
his feet, he says, “Who’re we playing to- 
day?” 

“Syracuse." 

“What’s the score?” 

“10 toO.” 

“Whose favor?” 

“Don’t be silly, Jack.” And the player 
grins. 

Then we know he’s all right. If he isn’t, 
first aid is given. 

In one game Buell, one of Harvard’s 
great quarterbacks, got away for a long 
run and was finally thrown by a terrific 
tackle on the nine-yard line. He didn’t 
get up. An official who had been follow- 
ing the play at top speed panted up to 
Buell’s motionless form and asked, fear- 
ful of the worst, “Buell — are you hurt?” 

Buell, rolled over, shook his head de- 
jectedly, and said, “No — but I’m damned 
disappointed.” 

Football was just fun — every minute. 

Coaches don’t swear much any more. 
I certainly never swore at a player in all 
my life, and a coach who swears at boys to- 
day is on his way out. Most such have 
gone. I know the coach of a prominent in- 
stitution who, last fall, hadn’t learned that 
football is a game and began to cuss. 
One of his most promising men turned, 
told the coach that football was just a 
game to him, and that he’d find something 
else for physical exercise. He did. 

Early in the season and during the first 
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workout we scrimmage considerably, be- 
cause a certain amount of physical contact 
is absolutely necessary to a boy in shape. 

All young coaches love this period. of 
scrimmaging and always want to “show 
’em how.” I sit back and smile when a 
young coach announces suddenly that he'll 
demonstrate how the blocking must be 
done on a particular play. The players, 
eager for an opportunity to prove how good 
they are, always take him on, and down he 
goes for a bump. About the fourth re- 
hearsal he gets up rather slowly but he 
doesn’t say anything. The next day I 
casually ask him how his hip is. He’s sur- 
prised that I should know he’s a little stiff. 

This game of football, played for fun, 
is bringing more and more men into the 
game. A former Princeton quarterback 
said last fall: 

“Thank heaven that we have Fritz 
Crisler at Princeton. He's making Prince- 
ton football a popular game for the 
players. Just think, he had nearly three 
teams in the Harvard game.” Yes, and 
Ohio has used fifty players several times 
lately; Crisler appreciates that the more 
who participate, the more fun. 

T HE commercialization in football to- 
day, so often criticized, is giving thou- 
sands of students who aren ’t on the squad 
an opportunity for enjoyment in other 
games. The football receipts carry the 
costs of the entire athletic program. Foot- 
ball pays the deficit in golf, baseball, 
basketball, track, cioss country, wrestling, 
boxing, fencing, swimming, hockey, lacrosse 
and other intercollegiate sports. And, even 
more important, it finances the athletic 
program for all intramural athletics. It 
builds the intramural buildings where the 
students play squash, tennis, handball, and 
hold gym classes and competitions. 

I resent the charge that modern players 
are softies with their eyes on the gate and 
the grandstand. I think the open field 
blocking today is the hardest it has ever 
been. Old-style mass plays didn’t afford 
as many opportunities for these wide open 
meetings. The boys today are fearless. 
They’re beautifully conditioned, and when 
they leave football in their senior year and 
go out into the world they have the proper 
physical background. They aren’t muscle- 
bound, and they aren’t burned out. 

Probably collegiate football today weighs 
most heavily on the coaches. All in all, the 
coaches are definitely better and of higher 
type than in the old days. I’ve observed 
the changing personnel over a sufficient 
span of years to give me an intimate im- 
pression. 

In 1932 our team was unbeaten, untied, 
and unscored upon. As the season pro- 
gressed I asked the boys for better and 
better performances. At the outset I sug- 
gested merely that we win; then that we 
win by 20 points; then that we hold our 
opponents scoreless; and finally I asked 
’em to keep Penn State from making a 
single first down. As the team trotted on 
the field that day one of the regulars re- 
marked: “Two games to go. By the time 
we play Brown, he’ll ask us to keep ’em 
from coming on the field.” 

We all laughed. And with laughter on 
their lips they went out and won again. 
But they weren’t thinking entirely of vic- 
tory as I had in a weak moment. They 
were just having a swell time. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY, Havoline differs from other premium- 
priced, widely-known, parafFin base oils in that it is 
not a mixture of residual cylinder stocks and lower 
viscosity oils, but is wholly distilled in all grades. 


Next time, ask the man at the pump, 

“IS it DISTILLED?” 


The oil you buy should keep 
your motor clean, powerful, 
young, thoroughly protected. 
That is why you should go 
to the dealer who can sell 
you oil that is wholly dis- 
tilled. Distilling removes 
certain impurities that are 
present in all crudes. 

Every drop of Havoline is 
first turned into vapor and 
then it is condensed back 
into a pure, clean oil. The 


impurities are left behind. 
So Havoline keeps your 
motor clean. It does not 
form injurious hard carbon. 

Havoline is also made wax- 
free and tarfree by exclu- 
sive, patented processes. 
Try it the next time you 
buy oil. Havoline is on sale 
at all Texaco dealers. Indian 
Refining Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Affiliated 
with The Texas Company. 


100% DISTILLED . . . Keeps your engine clean 
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above the bunk. Then he looks at Matt. 

“Didn’t aim to treat you so rough, 
Joe.” Matt hoists up his dipper and keeps 
it elevated until it’s empty. Then he adds, 
“But don’t do any more whittling here.” 

“Did you — burn it, Matt?” 

Matt nods. “ It was for your own good, 
old son. It was just a hunk of wood. Like 
a totem pole or any of those heathen things. 
It burned like a torch. It’s gone now.” 

Joe doesn’t say anything for a long 
time. Then he turns his face to the wall. 
“You hadn’t ought to have burned it.” 

Matt gets up and fills his dipper again. 
Quiet? It’s so still in the cabin you can al- 
most hear your thoughts moving. 

“That ain’t all of it, Joe. I’m finishing 
the job right, now that it’s started.” 

“Don’t you do it.” Joe knows what he 
means, and his voice shakes. “Kill me if 
you want to. But leave me be.” 

“Bah!” says Matt. “You’ll live, and 
be a better man for it. It’s just your faith 
we’re going to leave behind. Toes up.” 

He isn ’t joking. He’s joked before, in 
other winters, and Joe’s got a defense for 
it. He just sits tight. But this is brass 
tacks. 

“Not now, Matt. In the morning, 
maybe. I ain’t feeling so good.” 

“So?” Matt sneers. “Is it you that’s 
groggy, or your faith?” 

“ It’s the flesh that’s frail,” Joe quavers. 
“Tha’s all.” 

B UT he isn ’t so sure. He inches a little 
closer to the wall. Always before, on all 
their trails — and some have been bitter — 
Matt’s stood beside him like a big, depend' 
able rock. The lad that’s in the cabin now 
is a stranger. 

Matt empties his dipper. 

“I ain’t going to argue with you, Joe. 
I’m just going to tell you a couple of 
things about your penny-ante superstitions. 
Think ’em over after I’ve blown out the 
light. 

“ Here’s the first. Go to the mat with it 
and growl. ... I saw a cartoon, once. 
In one of those humorous magazines. 
Here's Father Time, blowing around in 
space. He’s got his scythe over his shoul- 
der, and his nightshirt is fluttering. He’s 
got a magnifying glass in his hand and he’s 
looking through it at a little ball about the 
size of a pea. ‘Why,’ he says, grinning, 
‘there’s live things on it!’ 

“That little ball was the earth, Joe. 
And you’re one of the live things. Crawl- 
ing and creeping and blazing big trails 
over a world the size of a pea. Whittling 
on hunks of wood Think about that!” 
There’s something about Matt. When 


he puts all his force to it, nothing can stand 
against him. He doesn ’t have to bluff, be- 
cause you know he’s got the cards. 

“Yeah,” he says. “One of the live 
things . . 

“I’ve thought of that,” says Joe, inching 
closer to the wall. “We don’t amount to 
much.” 

“Here’s another, old son: Where’s this 
heaven you talk about? Where’s it at?” 

“ Dunno,” says Joe. “ It’s somewhere or 
other. I don ’t claim to understand — ” 

“Up?” insists Matt. “Down? North 
or south, maybe? ” 

“Up, I guess,” says Joe. "I dunno.” 

“Take the North Star,” says Matt. 
“We’ve aimed on it more than once, across 
the barrens. You know how far away it 
is? If you could go around the world eight 
times in one second — zip! — like that — it 
would take you near eight years to get to 
the North Star. And out beyond — ” 

“Don’t, Matt,” says Joe. “It ain’t 
good for us to figure things like that. I 
dunno where heaven is. All we got’s a 
promise — ” 

“TITERE’S another,” says Matt. “You 
-*■ figure you got a soul? ” 

“Sure, I got a soul.” 

“Has a husky got a soul? Or a rabbit? 
What about bugs? They all got souls?” 

“Well — I dunno — ” 

“Yes or no? You can ’t have faith with- 
out figuring, old son. That’s what we got 
brains for, if any. Yes or no?” 

‘Probably not, then.” 

“Probably not,” says Matt. “And 
those scientific birds have proved that one 
time we were all tadpoles wriggling in the 
mud. We didn’t have souls then. And 
when we crawled out on land, and took to 
the trees, still no soul. And then we got 
down out of the trees and begun to strut 
our stuff. Called ourselves men — but 
we’re still animals, you understand. We 
are yet. Just where along the line did we 
rate this soul business?” 

“ I dunno.” Joe’s got his arm over his 
head. But Matt’s beating him down, and 
there’s no escape. 

Matt don’t let up. He drags out the 
arguments he’s been saving for nineteen 
years; the poisonous and logical questions 
which only faith can answer. He knows 
Joe’s got no defense. Joe isn’t much of a 
hand at argument. He’s always looked up 
to Matt, accepted his word as gospel. 

In the end, to clinch it all, Matt comes 
back to where he started: 

“It’s just like that gadget of wood you 
whittled out, to give you something real to 
hold on to. You claim it stood for prom- 
ises, but where are the promises now? 
Where’s the gadget? Eh, Joe?” 

Joe groans now. 

“It burned, Joe,” says Matt, nodding. 
“Like anything made of wood. It’s ashes. 
It’s gone. Just like your faith is gone. 
You’ll never find it again.” 

“I’ll find it,” Joe wails. “I’ll find it 
again, Matt. You bet I will. I got to.” 

But he’s like a little boy lost in the dark, 
deep in the woods. “Nothing’ll hurt me,” 
he tells himself, knowing in his heart he’ll 
never make it to the open again. “ I ’ll 
find my way out. I ain’t scared . . .” 

If it hadn't been for the squareface Matt 
has drunk, he’d have heard Joe pull out 
in the morning. As it was, when Matt 
wakes up at near noon, the cabin’s empty 
and cold. Joe hasn’t built the fire. He’s 


gone; and his blankets and dogs are gone. 

Matt doesn’t lose any time. He throws 
his outfit together and harnesses his dogs; 
and there’s black murder in his heart. He’s 
a musher, is Joe, one of the great trail- 
eaters of the North. He’s second only to 
Big Matt, in fact, and he’s got several 
hours’ start. But Matt figures he can 
overhaul him. He’s got to, before Joe gets 
to Circle. He can almost see Joe rolling in 
down yonder. 

“You was right, boys,” he’d tell the 
rest of the gang. “Matt cracked, wide 
open. Talked wild, heathenish things. I 
had to make a run for it.” 

Yes, he’d have to overhaul Joe. He’d 
have to slap him down again, tie him up, 
and fetch him in to the post. He ’d have to 
get his story in first. 

“Poor ol’ Joe,” he’d tell them. “I had 
to treat him rough. It came over him sud- 
den. Howled like a wolf. So I’ve fetched 
him in. Don’t listen to his gibbering. His 
alleged mind’s fixed on some gadget he 
thinks he whittled out, which he figures I 
took from him.” 

But by the time he trails Joe to the Por- 
cupine — which is the second day out from 
the cabin — Matt sees that Joe isn’t head- 
ing for Circle. Joe’s heading north. Matt 
follows; and the blackness in his heart 
changes to something that’s cold and 
lonely and forsaken. It isn’t any pretense 
now. Poor ol’ Joe is loco, after all. 

For there’s nothing north of the Porcu- 
pine. Nothing but the barrens and moan- 
ing pinnacles and wind that’s colder than 
interstellar space. Nothing b..t icy desola- 
tion. Matt knows it. Joe knows it. And 
Joe’s heading into it, blind. 

Why? 

“He’s looking for it,” Matt tells him- 
self. “He’s looking for that gadget he 
whittled out. He’s facing into those ages 
he’s never been afraid of before, but now 
he’s empty-handed. . . . Wait up, Joe!” 
He raises his voice in a shout. “ Wait up, 
old son!” 

But only the echoes roll back. 

Matt knows he’ll have to do the fastest 
mushing of his career. The signs show 
plainly enough that Joe’s traveling like a 
storm. His sled has swung wide at the 
turns. He’s riding the runners and his 
dogs are running wild. 

The second night out from the Porcupine 
Matt’s closing in on Joe. When the third 
night rolls down, his man is almost in sight. 
The trail’s still plain. Matt pushes on. 

r T"'HE long night wanes. At an hour which 
folks two thousand miles south of the 
Porcupine would call sunup, Matt’s team 
pours over a hump into a glacial groove. 
This groove drops down to a frozen creek, 
and up again on the other side. Matt 
can’t see the creek, the last jump-off being 
too steep; but he knows it’s there. And 
he knows Joe’s there, down in that canyon. 
Because there’s no trail beyond. 

“Wait up, Joe!” Matt bawls. “Wait 
up! It’s Matt! Your pardner, Matt!” 

But there’s no answer. When Matt 
comes to the jump-off, with the creek bed 
below him, he sees why, and a groan bursts 
from his lips. He’s too late, after all. 
Joe’s wild race is finished. 

What’s happened is plain to the eye. 
No old-timer in his right mind would have 
tried to cross such ice. It was cultus on the 
face of it. But Joe had tried it. And the 
rotten ice had given way. It had all hap- 
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S ANTA says beribboned doo-dads are "out” this Christmas! 

She’s told him what she wants — a gleaming new General 
Electric Refrigerator! That’s a gift that will give her pride for 
many a long year! 

And husbands — you’re in luck! Today a General Electric costs 
no more to buy than other refrigerators with sealed mechanisms! 
And the amazing G-E Thrift Unit now actually produces more 
cold — uses far less current — than ever before. In nine years. 
General Electric has built more of these sealed mechanisms 
than all other manufacturers combined. This actual experience, 
backed by General Electric’s vast electrical knowledge, has 
made possible the astonishing efficiency of today’s G-E! 

Don’t delay. Go now, and select the G-E 
model she’ll like best. You can’t give a gift 
that will bring her more satisfaction day 
after day, year after year! General Electric 
Co., Section A- 12, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
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pened quickly. At this temperature, there 
are only two kinds of mushers left when 
ice caves in: the quick and the dead. The 
sled had gone through and the black cur- 
rent had clutched it, sucking the dogs 
under. Joe had floundered his way to 
good ice; and so made it back to the bank. 

Joe had only seconds to go, then; and 
he’d known it. It wasn’t fear of death that 
had driven him to such a frenzy of effort, 
but the fact that he was unprepared. 
Empty-handed. . . . He’d clawed down a 
little debris left in a high crack by the sum- 
mer flood. A twig or two from some patch 
of timber, far upwind. Some dried leaves, 
a shred and tatter of moss. He’d scraped 
these together and taken off his stiffening 
mittens to get at his waterproof matchsafe. 

He’d probably been able to light a 
match or two — Matt couldn’t see at this 
distance — but the flame hadn’t taken hold. 
And while he’d tried again, kneeling there, 
his fingers had become claws and the claws 
had turned to iron. So Joe, giving up at 
last, had settled back a little upon his 
heels, the hood of his ice-encrusted, frozen 
parka bent downward. It was a curiously 
comfortable pose, even if it was hopeless. 
Restful, somehow. At ease. . . . 

"K/f ATT ’S dogs collapse in their tracks the 
minute they halt. For a while they’re 
willing to lie there, heads on paws, their 
breath rising like white steam. They don’t 
know the torture Matt’s going through, 
looking down at Joe. All they know is 
that they’ve mushed like wild through 
four days and nights, with three cold 
camps and two stops for grub. They crave 
to get out of here. Back to camp. 

So, when they grow whining and uneasy, 
Matt gets up. There’s one thing more he 
can do for Joe. It’s a tough chore, but it’s 
the last that any man can do for a good 
partner. It’s tougher than usual for Matt, 
under the circumstances. If only he’d 
overtaken Joe before the finish. . . . 

But it’s too late for that. Joe had died, 
as he was. Without hope. 

Matt takes his ax with him when he 
goes down to the flat beside the creek. 
This is glacier country, and there’s ice 
crevasses, choked with snow, piercing the 
wall to right and left. Matt clears the 
snow out of one of these, and hacks out 
blocks of ice to seal it over. It’ll make a 
perfect tomb. The wolves can’t break in. 
The ice is eternal. Five thousand years 
from now and Joe’ll still be there, just as 
he is. 

When everything’s ready, Matt comes 
over to where Joe is. It’s the first time he’s 
come near him; and, as he draws close 
enough to take notice of details that he’d 
missed before, the ax drops from his hand. 
He pushes back the hood of his parka and 
stands there spraddle-legged, his head un- 
covered. 

For Joe hasn’t passed out in desperation 
and fear, but smiling and at ease. His 
lowered face, in the shadow of his parka, is 
happy. Just like he’d sat in the cabin, 
looking up at the shelf in the corner, 
when the gadget’s done. Like a little boy 
who’s come at last to the open, with the 
dark woods and the terror and loneliness 
behind him; who’s saying to himself, “It 
wasn ’t so bad. I wasn ’t scared. . . 


Jts-tIL LAW! 


By dick Hyman 


ILLUSTRATED BY 0. SOGLOW 



In Collingswood, N. J., dogs are forbid- An ordinance in Mt. Pulaski, 111., for- 

den by ordinance to bark between the bids boys to throw snowballs at trees 

hours of 8 P M. and 6 A. M. within the city limits 



It is against the law in Maryland to Florida has a law forbidding you to hire 

knock a freight train off the track away your neighbor's cook 


IT’S THE LAW appears each month in The American Magazine 


And when Matt looks down at the snow 
in front of Joe, he sees why. It’s the way 
Joe’s looked down when the second match 
he’s lighted has dropped from his iron 
fingers. The truth had been there, lying 
on the snow. He’d found what he’d lost. 
The gadget he’d whittled out wasn’t ashes, 
after all. Only the wood had burned. . . . 

WATT’S a big man, and strong. Joe’s 
-LVA body is easy to carry. He’s carried 
him often before, when Joe’s sick or crip- 
pled. He’s easier than ordinary to carry 
now, because his body isn’t limp, but 
unyielding as iron. When he places Joe 
gently down in the niche, he’s kneeling 
still. 

“So long, Joe,” Matt says, just like one 

+ + + <fr + 


partner would say to another when they’re 
to be separated for a spell. “I’ll be seeing 
you. Wait up for me, somewhere along the 
Trail ” 

But before he arches the ice blocks 
above Joe’s head, sealing the tomb, he 
brings in the two matches Joe had lighted. 
The first one’s long. The second had 
burned halfway, making it shorter. 

Matt arranges these matches just the 
way they’d been before, in front of Joe. 
He arches the ice blocks over and shovels 
in snow to hide all trace of the spot from 
wolves which might pass that way. 

“So long, Joe,” he says again. 

Then he tightens his belt and goes away 
from there, leaving Joe to face the ages, 
kneeling before his cross. 
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The average American’s life-span has in- 
creased by 11 years since 1900. But these 
extra years are not a gift — you can earn 
and enjoy them only by sensible, moderate 
living. Rest. Relax oftener. Watch what 
you eat. And, if you drink, choose a 
whiskey that AGREES with you. 

"Find out for us how the human system responds to 
different forms of whiskey — give us your impartial 
verdict,” said the House of Seagram last Spring to a 
thoroughly equipped group* of research men. 

Their answer came after months of fact-finding 
effort. It proved Seagram’s Crown Whiskies, blended the 
special Seagram way, to be the form of whiskey most 
likely to agree with the average, moderate man. 

Seagram’s Crowns, already enjoyed by millions for 
their fine, rich taste, were thus given the highest pos- 
sible rating for kindness: they were accorded the right 
to be called "a most wholesome form of whiskey.” 

Therefore, in seeking fine-tasting whiskey and 
whiskey most likely to agree with you, follow this 
guide to whiskey-kindness which has already re- 
warded so many sensible men. Choose Seagram’s 
Crowns. Serve them regularly at home — your guests 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness. *Name on request 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. — Executive Offices: New York 

day $CCU)TtVTn*$ and 6e dirte 


Seagram’s Five Crown Blended Whiskey 

The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old, 
25% straight whiskey, and 75% neutral spirits distilled from 
American grain. Bottled under this formula since May, 1936. 


Seagram’s Seven Crown Blended Whiskey 

The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old, 
37^% straight whiskies, and 62J^% neutral spirits distilled 
from American grain. Bottled under this formula since May, 1936. 


90 PROOF 


titan's (roton 


BLENDED 
IV II I S KIE S 


A MOST WHOLESOME FORM OF WHISKEY 
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Plan 

HERE are the prize-winning de- 
signs for the completed house from 
cutouts which appeared in the July 
and August issues 


A. THE game of housebuilding, pre- 
' m sen ted in the July and August is- 
sues of The American Magazine, has 
proved most successful. It has been fun 
for thousands of readers, but, more im- 
portant, it has enabled hundreds of men 
and women to envisage clearly for the 
first time the new homes they have 
dreamed about for years. Now they 
have their dream homes before them, 
designed from miniature paper rooms, 
to study and amend. 

Scores of readers who entered the 
cutout contest for completed homes, an- 
nounced in August, have written that 
they intend to build real houses from 
their floor plans when the contest is 
over. Every prospective home-builder 
will find useful tips in the winning plans. 

Here are the winners: 

First prize, $100, Myrthe Stauffer, 3 
Garden Lane, New Orleans, La. 

Second prize, $50, Charlotte F. Hig- 
gins, 73 West 5th St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Third prize, $25, J. E. Thayer, Jr., 
16 Woodley Ave., Asheville, N. C. 

Five other plan-it-yourself architects 
came so close to the prize money that 
the judges awarded them honorable 
mention for their excellent house plans. 
They are: Helen Todd, 802 Grayson 



While this house can be built on a 
narrow lot, it has three exposures each 
for living-room, dining-room, and 
two bedrooms. The third bedroom has 
two exposures. The first - and second- 
floor halls are small, but they provide 
easy access to all rooms. One bath- 
room is well placed above the first- 
floor washroom. Future expansion is 
provided for in the plan 


well to remember when you are prepar- 
ing to build a home. 

1. The first-floor hall should give 
direct access to the living-room, stairs, 
coat closet, washroom, kitchen, and 
garage. 

2. Stairs should be centrally located, 
or there will be lost space on the second 
floor. 

3. The living-room and dining-room 
of the small or medium house, such as 
those designed from cutouts, are much 
more livable if adjacent. They should 
not be separated by stairs and hall. 
Imagine yourself giving a party in any 
of the three winning plans, and note 
how much more convenient the room 

St., San Antonio, Texas; Helen Me- arrangement is than if living-room and 
Cutchen, N. 507 Mill St., Colfax, Wash.; dining-room were separated by a hall. 
Marion E. O’Leary, Elkhorn, Wis.; 4. Bathrooms should be above first- 
William F. Gauntt, 1326 North Dear- floor washrooms or the kitchen to save 
born St., Indianapolis, Ind.; and Paul E. expense on plumbing installation costs. 
Burdick, 1833 West 47th St., Los It is good practice to have one bathroom 
Angeles, Calif. opening from a master bedroom or be- 

The fundamentals for which the tween two bedrooms, but a second 
judges first looked in the house plans are bathroom should open from the hall. 



SERVICE ENTRANCE 



SECOND PRIZE 



Of the three houses, the one at the left would 
be the most economical to build because it is 
the most compact and regular in outline. The 
first floor has an ample vestibule, hall, 
powder-room, and washroom. The fireplace 
is well situated, and the dining-room is so ar- 
ranged that it can serve in combination with the 
living-room. This house will save steps. All 
rooms except the kitchen have two exposures 


In the plan at the right the living-room and 
master bedroom have three exposures each, 
and all other rooms have two, thus insuring 
light and cross ventilation. From both living- 
room and dining-room, French doors open 
to the terrace. The halls are rather long, but 
the garage and service entrances are well 
located. On the second floor each bath is 
placed between a pair of bedrooms 



INTRANCt 


THIRD PRIZE 
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(ABOVE) Magic Voice, 
Magic Brain, Magic 
Eye Console Model 
9K-2. A 9-tube, 5-band 
superheterodyne with 
RCA Metal Tubes. 20 
other features. $ 129.95 

(RIGHT) Have the mu- 
sic you want when you 
want it with the RCA 
Victor Record Player. 
Converts any AC radio 
into an electric phono- 
graph. In walnut only 
$ 16.50. In red, white or 
black finish . . $18.50 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


WHAT THE MAGIC VOICE IS 

In each RCAVictorMagicVoice radio the speaker 
is acoustically sealed into a unique tone chamber. 
Grouped in this are 5 gleaming Tone Control 
pipes. You will never see them. They require no 
attention, no adjustment. But sound flowing 
through this silvery corridor loses all mechani- 
cal quality. "Boom” is trapped. The program 
flows directly into the room . . . reaches you as 
the microphone hears it. You listen to radio as 
you have wished it might be. This is the Magic 
Voice . . . the Magic Brain given new realism, 
new truth, new beauty. 


rfjaaic'lfoce' 


LET THE 

MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS MERRY 

RCA Victor’s newest miracle 
is the leader of 24 radio 
improvements that give you 
more for your money 

AT NO former Christmas have you had 
xA. the opportunity to give your family 
so fine a radio as you may this year. For 
this is the first Christmas of RCA Victor’s 
Magic Voice — the new radio built to 
create a real illusion of "room presence.” 
The Magic Voice not only seems to 
bring the performers into your home, 
but it keeps out distracting and distort- 
ing sounds. 

The Magic Voice is created by an en- 
tirely new sound system which gives the 
famous Magic Brain new expression . . . 
produces the greatest acoustical advance 
since the Orthophonic Victrola. With this 
improvement goes a wealth of other fea- 
tures including Metal Tubes, the Magic 
Eye and the Selector Dial with the Auto- 
matic Band Spreader. All combine to 
make the 1937 RCA Victor radios extra 
values, to give you more for your money. 

Your RCA Victor dealer will be glad 
to prove the many ways in which these 
new 1937 models give you more for your 
money. Hear the Magic Voice. See how 
RCA Victor Magic is to be found in 
all RCA Victor radios. 

RCA Victor radios for 1937 include 
37 other models from $20 to $600 


RCA METAL 
TUBES 


Sign of a 
Modern Radio 


All prices f.o.b. Camden, New Jersey, subject to 
change without notice. You can buy RCA Victor 
radios on C. I. T. Easy Payment Plan ! Put new life 
into your present radio — use RCA Metal Tubes! 
Remember, any radio set works better with an 
RCA Antenna System . Listen to "The Magic K ey ” 
every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S.T., on NBC 
Blue Network. 
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AT YOUK CHANCES 


There’s money in split seconds. . . . Here’s the story of ama- 
teur photographers whose shots are seen around the world 



A TERRIFIED girl ran up to a 
Hj* New York cop one morning not 
long ago. “Officer,” she gasped, point- 
ing upward, “for goodness’ sake, is no- 
body going to help that poor man? Look 
— he’s falling out of the window!” 

The cop looked up, startled; then 
grinned. “Calm yourself, lady. That’s 


just another one of them amateur pho- 
tographers. That guy’s always hanging 
outa winders gettin’ a new angle for a 
picture.” 

Feeling somewhat foolish, the young 
woman went about her business on terra 
firma, while the man on the 22d floor 
hung by his toes to get a startling top 
view of a window washer. He was an 
amateur and, for amateur photographers, 
risking one’s life is nothing. 

No less than 12,000,000 amateurs in 
the United States make over 500,000,000 
snapshots a year and endless miles of 
moving pictures. Included among these 
camera fiends are many famous people. 
Amelia Earhart, for instance. One day, 
when she was an unknown girl in Cali- 
fornia, ambitious for a flying career, she 
was passing an oil field when a big gusher 
came in. She got pictures of it, which a 



real-estate agent bought to use in his 
promotion schemes. This money became 
the nest egg for a down payment on her 
first airplane. 

Gene Tunney, A1 Jolson, Postmaster 
General Farley, Mrs. Hoover, and King 
Edward VIII are all camera fiends. 

C'YFTEN this hobby brings unexpected 
V ‘- > ' profits to its devotees, enough to put 
them through college, say. Or perhaps it 
leads to a new job in another profession. 

A neighbor of mine fiddles around 
with a cheap box camera. Mostly he 
takes pictures of his young son. One of 
these he entered in an amateur snapshot 
contest, and won $100. Then all of his 
friends who had been calling him a luna- 
tic for spending so much time and energy 
trying to get his pictures just right be- 
gan, rather sheepishly, to ask questions 
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like this: “John, if I paid you $5 would 
you make a picture of little Agnes?” 
John, after long practice on his own son, 
had developed a flair for catching the 
youngsters in characteristic and endear- 
ing poses, and now he is making good 
pin money out of it. 

Perhaps, like Henry Shimer, you 
haven’t much time for taking pictures 
until after dark. This young man dallied 
around with a $2 box camera 25 years 
old. One night he was taking pictures of 
a storm thrashing about Manhattan sky- 
scrapers, and about three o’clock in the 
morning clicked a bolt of lightning strik- 
ing the Empire State Building. He 
rushed to a metropolitan daily with that 
piece of luck, and it was bought on the 
spot. Mr. Shimer copyrighted the light- 
ning photograph and has sold prints to 
magazines and schools. One print found 
a purchaser as far away as Sweden. 

They are all ages, these camera 
addicts, from seven to seventy. The 
seven-year-old daughter of a friend of 
mine has just received her first $5 check 
— for a snapshot of her doll made with a 
79-cent camera. It won a prize in a Texas 
camera contest. 

And if you know your grandmothers 


When amateur shutters really click we get results like these: Left to right — a 
seaman on the British carrier Hermes snaps Charles A. Lindbergh after his 
crack'Up on the Yangtze River, China; an old meetinghouse near Fairfield, 
Conn., as seen by John Rawling’s camera; Wallace Beery, veteran amateur, 
tinkering with equipment in his Beverly Hills home; a whirling line ( the blur 
in the foreground ) about to be thrown to seven Hindu survivors of the Silver 
Hazel wreck, off the coast of Luzon, P. L; a perilous occupation recorded by 
Herbert G. Kehl; lightning strikes the Empire State Building and Henry 
Shimer catches it in his box; and, above, “Left Ashore,” a famous amateur 
shot by J . M. Bridges, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


these days you’ll go looking for them in 
the most dangerous places — climbing 
steel girders with camera in hand, or 
clinging to a teetering scaffolding photo- 
graphing architectural details! 

That was how 1 met Mrs. Antoinette 
Hervey, a New York housewife and 
grandmother, who has been taking pic- 
tures for 42 years. Perched on top of the 
scaffolding surrounding the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, she was waiting for 
a shaft of light to fall across a statued 
niche. Mrs. Hervey laughed merrily 
when 1 asked if there weren’t less pre- 
carious positions from which to get a 
good view. 

Mrs. Hervey is a thrilling example of 
the lifetime happiness a hobby can bring 
you. She began having camera adven- 
tures in her youth, and now, in her sixties, 
she’s not left holding the sack with time 


heavy on her hands. She’s always eager 
for tomorrow, and a new picture. 

“You don’t have to travel across a con- 
tinent, or even across town, to find a fit 
subject for your lens,” Mrs. Hervey told 
me. “ I found what I wanted to photo- 
graph by looking out the window.” The 
view from her apartment, 25 years ago, 
was of the skeleton of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. She took pictures, 
misty and soft, of the disconnected piers 


and naked Gothic arches outlined against 
the sky. She became so intrigued with 
her subject that she concentrated on it 
more and more, and, the first thing she 
knew, people were coming to her to buy 
the photographs she had made. 

Magazines and newspapers, business 
firms and individuals, seek her out. A 
building firm in Cleveland wanted a pic- 
ture of theexteriorof thecathedral show- 
ing the scaffolding around it, which they 
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had erected; a man, married in St. Am- 
brose’s Chapel, of the cathedral, wanted 
photographs of it for his now motherless 
little daughters. They bought the pictures 
from Mrs. Hervey. Her photographs made 
enough to pay for a trip to Europe. 

Mrs. Hervey’s pictures now hang in 
every annual photographic salon of the 
best pictures of the year. 

Adolf Fassbender, professional New 
York photographer who, for the past seven 
years, has had a growing class of amateurs 
coming to him for instruction, likes to tell 
of his prize pupil. He is a banker past 
seventy who was trying to retire, but found 
the siren call of Wall Street irresistible until 
he started taking pictures and developing 
them himself in his own darkroom. Now 
he wanders about his estate, discovering, 
with the help of his lens, a wind-blown pine 
or a distant vista — the beauty of which had 
escaped him before. 

Don’t let timidity hold you back if you 
have the urge to click a shutter. If you are 
a beginner compare your work with that of 
other beginners, not with the expert shots 
of amateurs of 20 years’ standing. There’s 
Louis Seceney, a young amateur in his 
twenties, whose regular job is collecting 
coins from pay telephones in New York. 

“ 1 used to compare my first efforts,” he 
said to me, “with the beautiful pictures 1 
saw hung in photographic salons. I would 
get discouraged and put aside my camera 
for weeks. Then one day I submitted a 
snapshot in a beginners’ camera contest. I 
won third prize.” Mr. Seceney realized 
then for the first time that, as a beginner, 
he wasn’t bad. He slung his camera over 
his shoulder and went in for picture shoot- 
ing with determination. Today his prints 
are exhibited and bought. 

No matter who you are — farm boy or 
bank president — no matter where you live 
— South Dakota or New York — there are 
pictures around for you to take. Richard 
L. Bare, a graduate of the University of 
California and a resident of Modesto, 
Calif., finds the relics of old mining towns 
a subject for his lens. 

Charles J. Belden makes movies of range 
cattle and sheep on his ranch, the Z Bar T, 
near Pitchfork, Wyo. They are so excel- 
lent that they are bought by educational 
film companies. 

Mrs. John F. Haller, who lives in Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., a town of 2,000 souls, snapped 
a photograph of her baby sitting in sil- 
houette against a window. It won several 
thousand dollars when she submitted it in 
a prize competition in 1931. Today she 
makes color photographs for advertisers. 

Y OU never know where this hobby may 
lead. Margaret Bourke-White, Amer- 
ica's favorite example of the heights a 
young woman can reach in a photographic 
career, had no thought of being a profes- 
sional when she worked her way through 
Cornell University by selling her home- 
made pictures of campus scenes. 

Steichen, whose name you see under 
many a professional photograph, was once 
a lithographer’s salesman with a hobby for 
taking pictures. When, in an advertising 
campaign, he discovered his firm using un- 
lifelike pictures of a pig, he rushed to a 
country fair and began photographing pigs 
on his own account. As he made one of his 
shots he stumbled against his tripod and 
got an accidental but unusual effect. That 


picture found favor in the eyes of the boss, 
and now Steichen is famous. 

Another is Paul Hesse, who, as a boy, 
began snapping picturesavidly and develop- 
ing them in the bathtub. Later he went to 
art school, established himself as a painter. 
Then, sensing a growing demand for artis- 
tic photography in illustrations and adver- 
tising, he put his old hobby to work and 
carved out a second successful career. To- 
day he is one of America’s foremost experts 
in color photography. The striking color 
photographs on the covers of The Ameri- 
can Magazine are products of his talent. 

T HE camera hobby may be very helpful 
in a business career. There is the case of 
a young employee of the city waterworks in 
Boston. When his superiors saw the pic- 
tures he had made in his spare time of 
waterworks projects they made him offi- 
cial cameraman for the company. He not 
only made a hit with his camera on the job, 
but was instrumental in putting through a 
reform affecting the health of all Boston 
when he took a colored moving picture film 
showing how the water that washed the 
city’s beaches was contaminated. 

If you’re a camera enthusiast you’re in 
notable company. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden and Prince Frederick of Denmark 
are never without their cameras. Even the 
Crown Prince of Crooning, Rudy Vallee, 
always has his camera with him. 

If you have your camera always with 
you the chances are that sooner or later 
you’ll get a picture worth money. Fred 
Hansen, pantryman on the ill-fated liner, 
Vestris, took photographs on the sloping 
deck of the ship just before she went down. 
As the survivors entered New York harbor 
in the rescue boat, a flood of newshawks 
came aboard to get pictures. No one had 
any, except Hansen, who suddenly recalled 
those snapshots he had made. Modestly 
he offered them at $5 apiece. A New York 
daily paid him $500 and a royalty. 

Perhaps the largest sum of money ever 
paid for an amateur scoop was the $4,000 
paid by a commercial picture agency for 
the pictures of the Lindbergh airplane 
accident in the Yangtze River in China in 
1931. The sailors on the British airplane 
carrier, the H.M.S. Hermes, were shooting 
scenes of the Lindberghs’ take-off when, 
suddenly, the plane capsized in the water. 
When they sold the pictures the amateurs 
balked at keeping such a large amount of 
money for themselves and, instead, created 
and endowed the Lindbergh-Hermes Me- 
morial bed, in the Hankow hospital, for 
soldiers and sailors of all nations. 

The pictures taken last year on board the 
Dixie — aground on a Florida reef in a 
hurricane, its passengers trembling in the 
shadow of death — were made by an ama- 
teur. Several years ago, when the steam- 
ship President Harding rescued the sailors 
from a shipwrecked freighter, a ten-year- 
old boy photographed the rescue. He sold 
his pictures to a New York newspaper. 

Too, there are many less dramatic oppor- 
tunities for photographs which tomorrow 
will have historical importance and money 
value. A covered bridge, the town square 
with its influx of farmers on Saturday after- 
noon, the tent meeting, the country school, 
may not long survive. Pictures of small- 
town life made today will in the future 
make a valuable collection of Americana. 
Old colonial, Georgian, or Victorian houses 
* * ❖ + * 


will eventually be gone forever, unless they 
are recorded in photographs. . . . 

When the movie camera became avail- 
able for everybody a whole new class of 
amateur photographers sprang up. The 
dyed-in-the-wool “still” devotee may never 
be won over entirely to moving pictures, 
but the younger generation are enthusi- 
astic about them. Brought up on motion 
pictures, they see life in a series of dra- 
matic action scenes. 

Amateur clubs in cities and townships 
are filled with civic-minded citizens who 
take movies of slum districts, of unsightly 
trash heaps, of congested traffic conditions. 
These films, shown to groups of hitherto 
lackadaisical citizens, startle them into 
activity, forcing through city reforms. A 
$6 amateur reel of the Children’s Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., shown before the 
members of the Rotary Club, brought dona- 
tionsof$10,000. When alumni associations 
view films of the sport, classroom, and 
campus life of their Alma Mater, the wal- 
lets of the old grads are opened generously. 
State publicity and historical societies are 
depending largely on amateur photogra- 
phers to stock their film libraries. 

In Bowling Green, Ky., a young dentist, 
an amateur cinematographer, has raised 
the level of the dental health in his com- 
munity. His backwoods patients used to 
run from his office in fear when he tried to 
relieve them of aching teeth. Now he 
shows them his amateur reel of the various 
operations involved in pulling teeth or 
making crowns and inlays. Fright turns to 
trust, and his patients meekly submit. 

T HE latest and most popular craze 
among lens lunatics is that of the can- 
did camera. You’ll find these maniacs 
stalking celebrities at every gathering. 
They also get amazing shots of bums, 
peanut venders, and vegetable hawkers on 
the streets. They snap stage scenes, acro- 
bats in action, and burlesque shows. Such 
snaps are possible because the high-speed 
lens, “the cat’s eye,” permits the taking of 
a picture under the most difficult conditions 
without special lighting. When you catch 
the town beauty in the midst of a sneeze, or 
the local political chief in a big yawn, 
everybody chuckles. The unconventional 
portraits that the cat’s eye catches give re- 
newed zest to the snapshot habit. 

Dr. Erich Salomon, once a lawyer, 
banker, and publisher in Germany, did 
much to popularize the candid camera and 
its technique in America. By concealing 
his camera under his coat or in a brief case, 
and flipping either open for a fraction of a 
second, he obtained shots of justices, presi- 
dents, politicians, and financial magnates 
that for the first time revealed these people 
off guard — snatching forty winks at the 
conference table, looking thoroughly bored, 
or yawning in an opponent’s face. 

Of all hobbyists the amateur photogra- 
pher gets the best breaks, the most fre- 
quent opportunities to display the fruits of 
his enthusiasm. National photographic 
salons, amateur snapshot exhibits, candid- 
camera shows spring up, one after another, 
in all communities. Business organiza- 
tions, hospitals, schools, and local camera 
clubs hold exhibitions. 

We camera addicts can enjoy our hobby, 
get recreation and rest from it, satisfy our 
creative urge for self-expression — and at 
the same time pick up a little cash. 


MOH UHL ARCTIC 
WINTER MAP 


TELLS WHEN TO CHANGE OIL FOR A SAFE , QUICK-STARTING ENGINE! 




WARNING TO Above freezing dates are average. Cold may strike much 
earlier. Change to Mobiloil Arctic at once. ..and — for safe, 
MOTORISTS easy-shifting gears — get Mobiloil Winter Gear Oil. 


W hen winter strikes... be 
ready with the winter oil 
millions of motorists have 
proved through two of the 
hardest winters on record! 
Change now to clean, free-flow- 
ing Mobiloil Arctic made by 
the famous Socony -Vacuum 
Clearosol Process. 

Mobiloil Arctic’s double- 
range feature alone means 
money in your pocket. It’s made 
to flow freely and lubricate 
perfectly at low starting tem- 
peratures... yet it’s tough and 
full-bodied enough to stand up 


under high operating speeds 
and temperatures. 

That’s why you can change 
early to Mobiloil Arctic. ..avoid 
hard starting and dangerous 
wear... yet count on a safely- 
lubricated engine if mild spells 
return. 

Make sure of quick starts 
and a safe engine— change now 
to Mobiloil Arctic! Where be- 
low-zero weather prevails— get 
Mobiloil Arctic Special, espe- 
cially made for the most ex- 
treme cold weather. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 



Mobiloil Arctic 
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plots and counterplots, the dangers, the 
skulking figures which trailed him. At 
last, however, triumphant over every ob- 
stacle, according to his own statements, he 
rescued that suitcase from the British 
secret agents and returned it to the Ger- 
man spy bureau intact. 

According to Means, there fell upon him 
the job of buying millions of dollars’ 
worth of supplies for Germany. Besides 
that, he had to circumvent spies of the 
Allied government and stop British im- 
portation of goods from this country, to 
say nothing of further crippling England 
by ruining several lucrative lines of British 
business. Just when he had really warmed 
to his task America sent all the German 
spies home, broke off diplomatic relations, 
and then, herself, entered the war. That 
made Means a private detective again. 
Soon, however, another big opportunity 
loomed before him. The widow of a rich 
lumberman needed saving from the wiles 
of an adventurer. Who should ride val- 
iantly to her rescue but Gaston B. Means 
- — at the usual rate of $100 a day. 

I T ALL happened this way: The lumber- 
man's death had given the widow a mil- 
lion-dollar share, about, in his big estate. 
With this she had gone to Europe, married 
again, disagreed with her husband, de- 
cided to flit about a bit, and at last had 
fallen into the clutches of a European 
swindler. Her family, learning this, ap- 
pealed to the private detective agency for 
which Means worked. He was sent abroad 
to break up the romance. 

Means threw his whole heart into the 
job. By this time he was himself married — 
to a woman who believed utterly in his 
fantasies — but he did not allow his per- 
sonal affairs to interfere with business. He 
hurried across the ocean and met the 
widow. He circumvented the villain. He 
helped her divorce her husband. Then he 
became her knight errant, and brought her 
back to America and assisted her with her 
business affairs. Suddenly a great thing 
happened. In fumbling through an old tin 
box which the widow had given him, the 
great investigator found a crumpled piece 
of paper. This was important! He sum- 
moned the members of the family. 

“I’ve found a new will,” he announced. 
“It is of a later date than the former one, 
and bequeaths practically the whole es- 
tate to my client, instead of what she got!” 
“ Is it genuine?” they asked. 

“That,” said the amazing Mr. Means, 
“must be thoroughly investigated.” 


To this end he rented a large apartment 
in New York. Then he summoned a staff 
which consisted of his brother, his brother’s 
wife, his brother’s father-in-law, and his 
own father-in-law. They investigated and 
investigated . This continued for two years. 

Meanwhile, Means gained more and 
more of a hold on the widow’s finances, 
even endorsing her checks and placing 
them to his own account. At last, with 
practically every cent gone, the widow 
went to a target range with him one day to 
practice. Means brought back her body 
in his motorcar. He said that she had sud- 
denly changed her mind and had shot her- 
self instead of the target. This defense 
held good before a jury in his home town 
and he was acquitted in fifteen minutes. 

There now remained the will in which 
Means held a half-interest. It was declared 
a forgery, but a trial was necessary to quiet 
the whole affair. Gaston Means entered 
into that with alacrity. He marshaled wit- 
nesses for the trial. He instructed them 
upon their testimony and he produced 
bales of papers and documents by which, 
he said, he could prove everything. But 
the trial went steadily against him. At- 
torneys for the estate called him a forger, 
a confidence man, and other unkind names. 

ANY other man might have withdrawn 
as best he could. Not Means. He was 
determined to prove his high character 
and great moral fiber. To achieve this he 
decided to perform a tremendous service 
for the government. His price would be a 
letter of recommendation to the Chicago 
judge from the United States Army. 

Seeking out high-ranking members of 
the United States Army, he told them a 
weird story of a trunk crammed to the top 
with documents obtained from the German 
spy organization when it operated in 
America. These documents would explain 
every subversive activity undertaken by 
the Germans — telegrams, diplomatic 
papers, secret orders, reports of spies. 
Gaston Means would remove this trunk 
from its hiding place deep in the North 
Carolina hills. All he asked in return was 
recognition of his great feat, addressed to 
the judge in Chicago. 

An intelligence officer was detailed to go 
South with Means. When they reached 
Concord, N. C., Means would disappear, 
then reappear with word that he had 
missed his contact. Then he would vanish 
again. Finally word came out of the hills 
that the trunk was being brought in, and 
at last, in the dead of night, it reached an 
old barn on the Means estate. It arrived, 
of course, while the officer was asleep, thus 
preventing his questioning its mysterious 
guardian. Means lifted the lid for a peek. 

The trunk was filled with suitcases, all 
apparently crammed with documents. 
Certainly a barn was no place to examine 
them. Means suggested that the trunk be 
sent intact at once to New York, and when 
the Intelligence officer wasn’t looking he 
took the container to the station. 

Then, with the baggage check, he rushed 
back to Washington to get that letter of 
recommendation. He insisted that he had 
delivered the documents and that the Army 
should now pay its debt. However, in the 
midst of the argument, exciting word 
arrived. The trunk had reached its desti- 
nation. Gaston B. Means suddenly dis- 
covered that again scoundrels and spies 
and skulking knaves had conspired against 



him. Somewhere between the barn and 
New York that trunk had been opened. 
All the documents had disappeared. 

The man stormed and strode about. 
This was outrageous. Gaston Means felt 
sure he knew exactly who had done this 
despicable thing. He would find the 
scoundrels and force them to give back the 
papers — that is, he would do all this if he 
could only get that letter from the Army 
to the Chicago judge. In the meantime, 
however, the Army investigated and found 
that the weight of the trunk when checked 
at Concord was exactly the same as when 
it arrived at its destination. So Means 
washed his hands of the whole affair. 

r T"'HE case dragged on in Chicago, with 
little chance of disciplinary action, since 
Means did not again enter the jurisdiction 
of the court. Then a new election came 
along, and the head of the private detective 
agency for which this fictioneer had 
worked was made Director of the Bureau 
of Investigation. Quite a gasp ran through 
the organization when, in October, 1921, 
we learned that one of our co-workers was 
to be Gaston B. Means. 

Throughout Means’s mad career his 
employer had kept faith in him. He be- 
lieved the man’s story of persecution, by 
the underworld for the sake of the plots 
he had exposed, and by Germany because 
he had not remained a spy when America 
entered the war. 

Prohibition had reached that stage 
where bootleggers were obtaining much of 
their liquor by illicit withdrawals from 
warehouses. Presently the word went 
through the underworld that there was a 
man in the Department of Justice who 
could “fix things.” That man was Gaston B. 
Means, who, when envoys sought him out, 
made his position exceedingly clear. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he would ex- 
plain. “ I ’m a great friend of the President. 
As a high official of the Department of 
Justice, I know everybody in the Cabinet. 
And I’m on close terms with the National 
Committee. Now, the Committee is a 
little short of funds, so if you’ll just pay me 
so much a barrel, I’ll see that you get all 
the whisky you want. I can take care of 
anything in government departments ex- 
cept murder.” 

No one wanted murder; whisky was the 
desired commodity. When they ques- 
tioned his authority, Gaston B. Means 
would suggest a further conference at his 
house in Washington. When the person 
arrived. Means would not be there. But 
while the guest waited the telephone would 
ring, again and again, apparently with 
urgent messages. Finally Means would ar- 
rive, all in a dither, and greet his visitor, 
then inquire of his secretary: “ Any calls? ” 

“Yes. Senator Blank called. And the 
Attorney General. And the Secretary of 
State. And the White House.” 

The calls were faked, of course; it had 
been Means on the other end of the tele- 
phone when those messages came in. But 
the actor in this man never wavered. 
With the telephone close to his breast to 
conceal the fact that he was holding the 
hook down, he would “answer” his calls. 

“Why, Senator!” he would say. “I’ll 
look after that right away. You can de- 
pend on it.” Or: “Now, Mr. Secretary, 
you can tell the President that it will all 
be attended to.” 

By the time he had finished a list of 
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numbers the underworld visitor would be 
convinced that here was a man who really 
ran the nation. A deal would follow. Usu- 
ally all Means wanted in advance was the 
cash necessary to pay the warehouse tax — 
this, it appeared, was highly necessary. 
He would then be glad to turn over the 
contents of an entire warehouse. So the 
tax would be paid in amounts running high 
into the thousands of dollars. After that 
the whisky man would wait and wait while 
the great Mr. Means was “called” here and 
there about the country in his official 
duties, with no time whatever to spend on 
opening up warehouses. On one occasion a 
whisky seeker became impatient. He 
called the Means home. 

“Where’s that fellow Means, who said 
he was going to get me all that stuff out of 
the warehouse?” he demanded. 

The secretary was duly apologetic. 

“I’m awfully sorry, but, you see, he 
didn’t have time to let you know. He just 
left for New Orleans with seventy-five men 
to investigate the Ku Klux Klan ! ” 

It seems inconceivable that a person 
could get away with such bald frauds as 
this. However, there was a psychological 
side to Gaston Means which must not be 
overlooked. If he had been called away to 
investigate the Ku Klux Klan, he knew he 
must be excused from opening warehouse 
doors to bootleggers. Further, he used the 
age-old trick of the confidence man in such 
deals — first involving his victims in a viola- 
tion of the law. They would hesitate to 
make a complaint against him. 

Rumors of his activities permeated 
Washington. The director refused to be- 
lieve them. The Attorney General thought 
differently and ended his career as an agent. 

r T"'HE Teapot Dome scandal had broken 
about the time Means was thoroughly 
discredited as a special agent. Immediately 
he turned his dishonor to his own ends. 
He wanted revenge and publicity. One 
day his name flashed across the first pages 
of the newspapers. Means was telling, be- 
fore a senatorial committee, the “inside 
story of a crooked administration.” 

He purported to know everything about 
the Teapot Dome affair. He “confessed” 
to handling hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in bribes for ranking members of the 
administration. He “revealed” crooked 
dealings with foreign nations. In one in- 
stance, according to his story, a Japanese 
met him on a dark street and handed him 
$100,000, for no apparent reason. Again, 
he “admitted” having buried a million 
dollars in crooked money. The nation was 
being sold out, said Gaston Means, and he 
knew the name and address of every de- 
spoiler. Furthermore, all this could be 
supported by documents which would be 
produced at the proper time. At last the 
committee insisted on seeing the papers. 
Means promised that they would be pro- 
duced the next day. But he came to the 
meeting without them. 

“I thought,” said a senator, “that you 
were going to bring your documents.” 

“They’re here,” answered Means. 

“Where?” 

The big man shrugged his shoulders. 
“The sergeants at arms have them.” 

But the sergeants at arms denied it. 

Means appeared nonplussed. “Strange,” 
he said. “Two sergeants at arms of the 
Senate appeared at my house last night. 
They showed me their badges. Then they 


gave me this order. And they took all the 
documents away with them.” 

He passed forth a piece of paper which 
bore the purported signature of the com- 
mittee head. 

The senator examined it. “That’s a 
forgery," he announced. 

“A forgery?” Means leaped from his 
chair. “ I’ve been tricked. Fooled by my 
enemies. I’ll run them down if it’s the 
last thing I ever do.” 

But Means never got around to it. 
There were so many other things to do. 
One of them was to keep himself out of the 
penitentiary. 

VW'HISPERS had become complaints. 

W Gaston Means, with others, went to 
trial on a charge of conspiring to violate 
the Volstead Law. He. gave a weird de- 
fense in which he attempted to show that 
he was only a tool of “higher interests” in 
accepting bribes to allow whisky to be re- 
moved from warehouses. The story failed 
to move the jury. He was convicted and 
sentenced to two years in Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. Almost immediately afterward 
he was again tried. 

It seemed that a group of men in Al- 
toona, Pa., had conceived the brilliant idea 
of selling stock in a new kind of buna' 
casket. It was to be of glass, so that a be- 
reaved person could view the deceased 
from all angles. However, after having 
sold the stock, the promoters had failed to 
deliver this magical glass casket and had 
been indicted for fraud. 

Thereupon Gaston Means, in all his 
plumage, had ridden into the picture, an- 
nouncing that, with his power at the seat of 
government, he could, for $65,000, quash 
the indictments. The defendants had paid. 
Then they had waited. 

But Mr. Means had become terribly 
busy. He remained busy so long, in fact, 
that the defendants finally gave up, 
pleaded guilty, then complained long and 
loudly about the big government agent to 
whom they had given $65,000 for doing 
nothing. Again Gaston Means was con- 
victed and sentenced to two years, this 
sentence to be served after the former one. 
Thus at last we put Means away where he 
would cease to bother. 

So we thought. Gaston Means had a 
different idea. He began a campaign to 
make those sentences run concurrently. 
He wrote me letters, promising, in return 
for this favor, to “solve” a tremendous 
conspiracy in diamond and whisky smug- 
gling and a dozen other plots. 

When that trick failed he became danger- 
ously ill from gallstones and begged to get 
out so he could die in the bosom of his 
family. And while he suffered this ap- 
proaching death, a woman interested in 
the welfare of convicts came to visit 
Atlanta Penitentiary, where he was incar- 
cerated. Gaston Means forgot his gall- 
stones. Craftily he thought out a possible 
means of obtaining a large sum of money. 
Would this woman care to hear the real, 
inside, true, never-before-revealed facts 
about the death of President Harding? 

Thus came into being that horrible hoax, 
The Strange Death of President Harding, 
which was written shortly after Means 
finished his sentences and which the 
honest woman who had been victimized 
publicly repudiated shortly after its publi- 
cation. For that matter. Means himself 
also repudiated it, somewhat gleefully, in 


fact. Perhaps it was just one of his little 
jokes to insinuate that a President of the 
United States had been murdered by his 
wife. Besides, there was nothing further 
to be gained by lying. He had collected 
his royalties and, in addition, had found a 
new set of victims. 

This was a group of men in New York 
who were interested in alleged subversive 
Soviet activities. Gaston Means, just out 
of prison, knew everything there was to 
know about that subject. 

Did anyone realize, he asked, that two 
of the most dangerous agents in the Rus- 
sian O. G. P. U., or secret police, were at 
that moment in America with $2,000,000 
to spend on destruction? They were 
fiends, these men, sent by Russia to in- 
stigate strikes, start forest and oil well 
fires, supply machine guns and tear gas 
bombs to big criminals, blow up bridges, 
destroy power and electric light plants, 
and demoralize the nation. 

Moreover, if these gentlemen cared to 
have him make a secret investigation last- 
ing about six weeks — at $100 a day, of 
course — he was sure he could bring these 
two fiends to justice and further capture 
24 trunks and 1 1 suitcases full of the secret 
orders under which these destroyers 
worked, together with all their notes, 
plans, and diaries. 

His confreres brought up the subject 
of his prison sentences. Means rose to the 
occasion. Now that they mentioned it, 
this was the reason why he wanted to en- 
gage in such a desperate enterprise. He 
wanted to restore his standing by saving 
America. Beyond this, he wanted to re- 
deem himself before the world for the sake 
of his growing boy and his trusting wife. 

'“THUS the trail of the 24 trunks and 1 1 
suitcases began. Instead of lasting only 
six weeks, it dragged out for three years. 
It led across America, into the deserts and 
hills of Arizona, down into Mexico, out 
again, back over the United States and 
into Canada. Time after time Means al- 
most got his hands on those trunks and 
suitcases; time after time they slipped 
away from him. Once a sponsor paid out 
$25,000 to get the documents from imagi- 
nary foes who had held Means captive in a 
mountain cabin. And Means got the 
papers; but, in returning them to New 
York, the inevitable happened. The secret 
agents of the dreaded O. G. P. U. stole 
them and ran away with them again 1 

Wilder and wilder the story became and, 
strangely enough, the more grotesque the 
situations Means concocted, the more he 
was trusted by his sponsors. One believer 
spent his entire life’s savings to further the 
faker in his battle against these imaginary 
foes. On and on went the melodrama. At 
last it all got so hectic that perhaps Means 
tired of cooking up new adventures. He 
burst in upon his employers one day with 
the news that one of the Russian fiends had 
murdered the other and that all the 24 
trunks and 1 1 suitcases had been burned 
and their contents destroyed. 

It was a weak story, but Means told it 
with such attention to detail, such theatrics 
and glamour, that warrants were actually 
sworn out against a killer who did not 
exist and for a murder that happened only 
in the imagination of Gaston B. Means! 
Of course, Means followed this fiendish 
slayer with avidity. Several times he al- 
most had him in his clutches. Then sud- 
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denly his interest lagged. Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s baby had been kidnapped. 

Immediately he sought several rich men 
and told them of a strange coincidence. 
Just before the kidnapping, he said, a 
former Atlanta convict had approached 
him in a New York speak-easy and asked 
him to take part. Of course he refused. 
However, he knew this kidnapper and he 
knew the whereabouts of the baby. Per- 
haps he could establish contact. While 
the rich men pondered over this, a real 
coincidence occurred. Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, of Washington, through purely 
altruistic motives, sent for Means and, 
with no knowledge whatever of his claims, 
told him that since he was a crook and 
knew the underworld, he should be of as- 
sistance in finding the Lindbergh baby. 

Actor that Means was, he did not bat an 
eye. Strangely enough, he said, he could 
do that very thing. Again he told the story 
of the speak-easy. Then he set forth to 
“make contact with the kidnapper.” This 
was easily done, it seems. Back he came 
with the announcement that the baby- 
stealers wanted $100,000. 

r T"'HEN began a fabulous chase. Again 
there were plots and counterplots. Fol- 
lowing his usual pattern, Means worked 
with a confederate who telephoned Mrs. 
McLean from time to time, telling of his 
difficulties in trying to break through the 
police lines with the baby. 

Then Means promised to deliver the 
baby at a Southern resort. Mrs. McLean 
went there. Instead of the baby, there 
appeared with Means a confederate who 
posed as “the King of Kidnappers.” He 
talked vaguely of death and dangers. He 
examined the surroundings. He touched 
nothing without making an elaborate 
show of wiping the surface with his hand- 
kerchief, and this in spite of the fact that 
he wore kid gloves. He looked into every 
closet and corner of the house. He listened 
to the voices of servants so that he might 
know them when he heard them again. At 
last he said, "You know, Mrs. McLean, we 
are in the business for the money only.” 

“I gave the money to Mr. Means ten 
days ago,” she answered. 

“Very well, then. The baby is well and 


happy. It will be delivered to you to- 
morrow night on the side street in front of 
the cottages. There will be four cars. You 
are to walk between them and receive the 
child. If anyone follows you, machine-gun 
firing will begin immediately.” 

Mrs. McLean was willing to brave even 
this. But nothing happened. Then the 
telephone calls began again. By this time, 
everyone was designated by code. Means 
was No. 27, the King of Kidnappers was 
No. 19, Mrs. McLean was No. 1 1, and the 
baby was known as The Book. 

Now, it seemed, hijackers were after the 
baby. It could not be delivered at the 
resort. It might not be delivered at all, if 
the hijackers stole it from the real kidnap- 
pers. Day after day this travesty went on. 

Then the story, as usual, began to get 
even thicker. The King of Kidnappers 
complained by telephone that Means had 
placed two gunmen on his trail. Then 
Means said that the King was trying to 
double-cross him. Finally Means made a 
demand for $35,000 in addition to the 
$100,000 he had received plus $4,000 ex- 
pense money. Mrs. McLean tried to raise 
it and, failing, thought the whole matter 
over. Then she demanded that Means 
return all the money she had given him. 

In the most courtly way — a bit hurt, of 
course, but bowing to the inevitable — 
Means agreed. The money was at Con- 
cord. He would get it at once. He hurried 
away. He did not come back. After quite 
a time a friend of the McLean family went 
to the Means home in Chevy Chase. 
There was Gaston Means, sitting calmly 
by his fireside. 

“Where’s that money?” demanded the 
friend. 

Means displayed the greatest surprise. 
“Didn’t Mrs. McLean get it?” 

“She did not!” 

There was consternation, astonishment, 
excitement. This was outrageous. 

Another in this series of human 
stories from the secret records of 
the G-Men will be told by J . Ed- 
gar Hoover in an early issue. 


“But,” explained the flustered Mr. 
Means, “she must have it. She sent her 
messenger for it. He met me at the bridge 
just outside Alexandria as I was returning 
to Washington. It was night. He waved 
a red lantern. I stopped. ‘I am Number 
Eleven,’ he said. So,” added Means, 
“what was I to do? I gave him the 
money!” 

We have searched for that $104,000 ever 
since. We dug up every foot of the yard 
surrounding the Means home. We dug in 
his basement. We even broke open a toy 
bank we found in the house, just in case. 
That affected Means. 

“If you’d only told me you wanted to 
open that bank, I’d have given you the 
key,” he said sorrowfully from his jail cell. 

Only Gaston Means knows where that 
$104,000 is hidden. Probably it lies with 
the many other thousands he collected in 
his life of fraud: Once he boasted that he 
hid his loot in graveyards. 

However, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation will work ceaselessly to outwit 
him. Gaston Means was sentenced to 
fifteen years for the Lindbergh hoax. This 
bureau has searched diligently for the 
money and will continue to do so through- 
out the years. We have hopes of finding it. 

A yf EANWHILE, Means continues his 
fabulous lies from prison — all with 
the purpose of creating sympathy. A wild 
story is easily concocted by this man ; if one 
fails he can try another. Nor is he shamed 
by being called a liar. During his trial for 
the Lindbergh hoax he took the stand in 
his own defense. Imagety tumbled from 
his lips concerning his alleged contacts with 
kidnappers, his dangers, his desperate ef- 
forts to reclaim the baby, which he insists 
still lives. As he finished he stepped down 
and sought a seat beside me. 

“Well, Hoover,” he asked, “what did 
you think of that?” 

“Gaston,” I answered, “every bit of it 
was a pack of lies.” 

He considered this for a long moment, 
his eyes blinking, his bullet head shoved 
forward over his bulking chest. 

"Well,” he said seriously, “you’ve got 
to admit that it made a whale of a good 
story!” 
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tell her that her mother was a hard-headed 
ballad singer, originally from Topeka? It 
would make it so much easier now.” 

“Well,” sheepishly, “ I just thought . . .” 

“That as long as your head is full of 
beautiful ideas you might as well forget 
truth. I’ll bet your ties still look as 


though they had been used for shoestrings. ” 

She remembered to laugh. Ivan could 
be told anything, provided a smile accom- 
panied it. She had not known that ten 
years ago. 

She said slowly, “Ivan, will you let me 
have her for a few days? I have a cottage. 
I won’t tell her who I am. She’d resent 
me if 1 had the right to control her. I 
think I’ll be healthy for her.” 

He brightened and reached for her hands 
again. “ Oh Becky, will you do that? And 
I ’ll come around too, if you’ll let me.” 

If she’d let him. She nodded, smiling, 
and pressed his clumsy hands. . . . 

F OR Becky the next days were wonderful 
and dreadful. Ivan was a lamb. So glad 
to be about her cottage. He wandered in 
and out with his books, perfectly content, 
so long as no reference was made to his 


wrinkled trousers, or to the fact that he 
could not remember to mail a letter or 
that he ought to have a haircut. 

But Drusilla. She had refused amiably 
and flatly to stay at the cottage. No, she ’d 
rather have her room at the hotel. Besides, 
one of the bellboys was a good friend of 
hers. She could not be controlled. She 
would not be coaxed, charmed, coerced, or 
threatened into doing anything she did not 
want to do. 

She was always pleasant, always cheer- 
ful. But Becky said to Ivan, “ It’s like 
trying to juggle quicksilver. You never 
get a firm grasp. How can you tell when 
she’s going to want to do something and 
when she’s going to want not to do it?” 

“Oh, you can’t tell,” he said. “I don’t 
bother her much.” 

She let him see her exasperation, for a 
moment. Then she called Drusilla. They 
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had dined in the brown cottage and 
Drusilla, with a deck of cards, was 
telling the fortunes of the twins, 
who were more interested in the cards 
than in the fortunes. 

“Drusy,” Becky said, “we are 
going to do the dishes. You ’ll wipe, 
won’t you?’’ 

“Oh,” Drusilla said, standing in 
her characteristic pose, her arms be- 
hind her back, her nose tilted eagerly 
as though she were sniffing. “ I ’ll do 
them all alone.” 

“ 1 ’ll wash them,” Becky said, 
“and you can dry them. We can 
have fun.” 

Ivan opened his mouth as though 
to speak; then he closed it again. 

“ I ’ll do them all alone,” Drusilla 
said. “I’ve got some good ideas 
about washing dishes and I don’t 
want to be bothered.” 

“Don’t break them,” Becky said 
helplessly; “and call me if you need 
help.” 

A strange little gleam danced in 
Drusilla’s eyes. “I won’t break 
them and 1 won’t need any help.” 

Nor did she. Becky, inspecting 
the immaculate kitchen later, said to 
Ivan, “Now, where did she learn? 
You’ve always lived in hotels, 
haven’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She knows a 
lot of things without learning 
them.” 

“I can’t feel that I’ve won a vic- 
tory, Ivan. She only did the dishes 
because it was her royal wish. She 
didn’t do them to please me.” 

“Well, she came through this 
time, anyway,” he said. 

DUT when she was asked to go to 
bed at ten o’clock she refused to 
go. Becky almost lost her temper. 
Even Ivan suggested that she let him 
take her to their hotel. 

“No,” Drusilla said. “I’d sort of 
like to stay up all night and watch 
the moon come up and go down, and 
after a while the sun.” 

“On the beach, alone?” 

“Sure,” Drusilla said. “It’s 
pretty.” 

“You can’t do it,” Becky an- 
nounced flatly. 

Drusilla lifted her eyebrows and 
ducked her head, smiling. “Says 
who?” she asked. 

That was when Becky almost told 
her. But it would mean losing her. 
She must not know like this. Her 
first words from her mother must 
not be a command. 

“We can tie you in bed,” Becky 
suggested pleasantly. 

“I could get away, I guess.” 

“We could tie you so you couldn ’t 
get away,” Becky said, smiling as 
though it were a game. 

“ I ’d run away forever as soon as 
you let me up. And you couldn 't tie 
me down forever. The police would 
get you.” 

So Drusilla put on her beret and 
her coat and went alone to the beach. 

Becky put her head into one of 
the soft brown cushions on the soft 
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“HOW long we got to hide out here?” Sam 
Rose kept asking that question until Cars- 
tarphen told him to pipe down. Then the 
older man got drunk for two or three days. 

When he came to, Sam was talking to 
himself. “Don’t let them hang me,” he 
yelled. " I’ll kill myself first.” 

He stumbled unevenly about the room 
until Carstarphen couldn’t stand it any 
longer. With a curse he rushed out of the 
shack. There wasn’t a sound on the salt 
flats except the whistle of the cold wind. 
And inside Sam Rose was circling around 
the room and crying out his guilt. 

Carstarphen decided to take all the 
money and try to get through to San Fran- 
cisco. When they started out to rob the 
paymaster in Ogden, Carstarphen had not 
meant to ditch Sam, but now the kid’s 
nerve was gone; already raving about kill- 
ing himself; he would betray the both of 
them some way. 

He would have left at once, but a terrible 
thirst was upon him, and he took down the 
last quart. His system was so full of alco- 
hol that he began to get drunk quickly. He 
tried to persuade Sam to take a drink, but 
the kid only lay silent on the bunk. Finally 
Carstarphen rolled over beside him. 

He dreamed some peculiar things. He 
was surrounded by Indians, and they came 
at him to hang him. He lunged out at 
them. 

He awoke to find himself choking Sam 
Rose. The kid was very quiet. He must 
have fainted, Carstarphen thought. He 
splashed a dipper of water over the kid’s 
face, but something about the shape on 
the bed caused him to drop the dipper 
with a clatter. He grabbed Sam by the 
shoulders and shook him. 

But Sam Rose was dead. Strangled. He 
was nearly cold and the marks of strangu- 
lation were in his face. Carstarphen hunted 
for a rope, looped it about the dead man’s 
neck, slung the other end over a beam, and 
lifted the dead weight into the air. Under 
Sam’s feet he overturned a chair. 

He had just finished when he heard the 
door open. He whirled to face three men 
One looked like a doctor. The others were 
plainly officers. But Carstarphen’s self- 
possession was excellent. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. “My partner 
has committed suicide. I — ” 

The sheriff’s hand went swiftly to his 
gun. 

" I got you covered, buddy,” he said. “A 
Piute Indian looked in your window about 
an hour ago and saw that fellow swinging 
on that beam. He cut him down, but he 
couldn’t rouse you so he ran for me and the 
coroner. I’d be interested to know why 
you hanged him back up there, if he really 
did commit suicide.” 
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orange lounge and cried bitterly. 

Ivan stood above her and put a 
light hand on her shoulder. “Oh, 
don’t, Becky,” he said, his voice 
curiously broken. 

“It’s that she doesn’t love me; 
she doesn’t even like me. Outside 
of that one comment on my hair I 
don’t think she has even looked at 
me. I’ve always felt, Ivan, that 
somehow, some day, she’d know me. 
I even made pretty little pictures for 
myself. I saw a ballroom, a tall, 
beautiful young woman crossing the 
floor. (That would be Drusilla.) 
Our eyes would meet; there ’d be 
that flicker; she’d know.” 

“Becky, dear,” he said urgently. 

She stood and faced him. He 
kissed her, and she knew that he had 
wanted to kiss her for years. 

“ Becky,” he said, “will you marry 
me?” 

“I want to, Ivan,” she said, “but 
I can’t. I won’t tell Drusilla I’m 
her mother. She must love me first. 
And to be a stepmother — she ’d 
loathe it.” 

“Do you mean you have forgiven 
me my — my — ” 

“Transgressions? Oh, my dear, I 
was as much to blame as you. I 
bossed you. You can’t stand it. 
Neither can Drusilla. I must find 
another way to her, just as I have 
found one to you, you darling, 
sloppy, head-in-the-clouds.” 

“ Becky,” he said huskily, “ I ’d 
reform. I ’d even, I ’d even — ” he 
laughed. “ I ’d even remember our 
anniversary!” 

“All right.” She laughed too, a 
little brokenly. “Tomorrow I ’ll talk 
to her.” 

TLTER opportunity presented itself 

•‘■beautifully. Atabout fiveo’clock 
the next afternoon, Drusilla ambled 
up to Ivan and Becky, who were 
under the same umbrella. Petey and 
Pat reached for an ankle apiece, but 
she evaded them and squatted on 
the sand before Becky. 

“ Look, Mrs. Hendricks,” she said, 
“I want to do some shopping. Will 
you come with me? ” 

“Please,” Ivan added. 

“Please,” condescended Drusilla. 

“Of course,” Becky said de- 
lightedly. This was the first advance 
of any kind Drusilla had made to- 
ward her. She rose to her feet and 
brushed the sand from her. 

Ivan understandingly reached for 
the twins, encircling them with an 
arm apiece. “I’ll look after these,” 
he said. 

When they had gone through the 
club patio and on to the boardwalk, 
Becky put a friendly arm about 
Drusilla’s shoulders. The girl slipped 
away, and Becky’s arm went back 
to her side. Sadly she watched the 
child, trudging beside her. Dru- 
silla’s eyes seemed to be fascinated 
by her own bare toes exposed by 
Chinese sandals. 

“It was just a bluff about me 
wanting to go shopping,” Drusilla 
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announced. “I wanted to talk to you, 
Mrs. Hendricks.” 

Somehow that formal salutation hurt 
Becky more keenly than had anything 
else. “Well, Drusilla,” she said calmly, al- 
though her heart lay dead inside her. 

“Maybe you never heard about my 
mother,” Drusilla began. Her brilliant 
dark eyes sought Becky’s. They were so 
like her own. 

Becky murmured something or other. 
Her heart had begun to beat again, jerkily 
— “never heard about my mother.” 

“My mother,” Drusilla went on, “is a 
famous opera singer. I don ’t know which 
one, because she doesn’t want me to know. 
But she still loves me and she still loves my 
father, and some day when she gets too old 
to sing any more she’ll come back to us. 
My father thinks about her all the time. I 
can tell by his eyes. That’s why I don’t 
want you to get him!” 

“Oh,” Becky said weakly. 

“You see,” Drusilla went on quietly, “ I 
know you’re thinking about marrying 
him. You might even get him. He likes 
you a lot. But I want my own mother. 
You aren’t the type.” 

Becky remembered. Automatically her 
hand went to her hair. 

“Yes,” Drusilla said, “ I’ve read enough 
stories to know. Oh, you’re all right in 
your way. And you’re awfully good to 
your little boys. But you know my father’s 
got a lot of money.” 

Careful, Becky. Don’t talk. Don’t say 
a word. A word will ruin it forever. This 
is what it’s like to have your heart broken. 
Calm, Becky. Try the voice. It worked: 
“You’re misjudging me, Drusilla.” 

They turned about in silence, back 
along the boardwalk, up the narrow side 
street to Becky’s cottage. 

“ I ’d run away,” Drusilla said quietly. 

And that was all. 

II) ECKY was white-faced and quivering as 
they came into the house. She disre- 
garded I van, went immediately to where the 
twins, naked but for bright green trunks, 
lay attempting a free translation of the 
funny pictures. 

“Petey and Pat,” she said, rolling them 
over, “do you like mountains?” 

They did, emphatically. 

“Well,” said Becky. “I think we’ll go 
to the mountains.” 

“Becky,” Ivan said, stricken, “you 
can’t.” 

“I must,” she corrected him. 

He pulled her bodily from the floor and 
into the kitchen with him. Drusilla, her 
face white, her great eyes black, stood im- 
mobile as they passed her. 

“Now,” he said, closing the door. 
“You can’t go, Becky. You can’t leave 
me. What is it? Drusilla?” 

She felt his warm hands on her arms. 
His eyes were filled with terror and with 
hunger for her. 

“Oh, Ivan,” she moaned. "She doesn’t 
even like me.” 

“Let me tell her, Becky. She’ll accept 
you.” 

She shuddered and released her arms. 
“Oh, Ivan,” she said. 

He drew her again to him. “I know. 
Becky, help us!” he cried brokenly. 

Ivan, who would not be told what tie to 
wear, asking for help. She found a smile. 

The twins had gone complacently to 
sleep on the linoleum floor, their faces 
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rosy. But of Drusilla there was not a sign. 

They found her note on the table: “Gone 
to look at the moon and the sunrise.” 

“It’s a child’s handwriting, Ivan.” 
Becky turned to him. “She’s so strong 
that we forget she’s only going on twelve.” 
She mused. “We shouldn’t permit her.” 

“Permit,” he said. “Oh, Becky, if I’d 
been smarter she'd have known that the 
word ‘permit’ has a meaning.” 

“Well,” she said, “ I’ll give you another 
ten years to train her. Help me with these 
small boys, will you? I must get them off 
to bed. We leave tomorrow morning.” 
“Really — not really, Becky?” 

She forced herself to look away from his 
eyes, straightened her own wobbly chin. 
“Another ten years.” . . . 

I T WAS scarcely seven o’clock the next 
morning. The twins were already in their 
high chairs, giving complete attention to 
“Nice cereal — first one sees the picture on 
the bottom of the plate gets a raisin!” 

Becky never tired of watching their busy 
fists at work, carrying awkward spoonfuls 
to eager mouths. The little maid was 
busy in the bedrooms with the packing. 

“Becky!” Ivan’s voice called suddenly 
from the living-room. “May 1 see you in 
here for a minute?” 

She rose, startled. “Can you two 
gentlemen manage without me for a 
minute?” she asked Petey and Pat. 

They thought they could. 

Ivan was pale. The gray was apparent 
in his thick brown hair. “Has Drusilla 
been here?” he wanted to know. 

Becky sat down; the fingers of fear 
caressed her throat. 

“No. Didn’t she — ?” 

“ She didn ’t come back.” 

“ Ivan, she hasn’t run away?” 

“ I don ’t think so. If Drusilla ran away 
she’d let me know about it.” 

“Then what?” 

“ I don ’t know. Oh, Becky, dear, help 
me.” He held out his hands and there was 
something so touching in his defenseless- 
ness, that she was in his arms, kissing him. 

“ Ivan, darling,” she said, drawing away. 
Her cheeks were wet with his tears. “ Will 
you stay with the twins? Will you recon- 
cile them to the fact that they’re going to 


stay at the seashore? Let me find her. And 
let me spank her when I find her.” 

He wanted to go along, she knew. But 
she resisted the unspoken request in his 
eyes. This was her errand. There would be 
some way to handle this, some way to 
bring this child of hers close. So she went 
down the warped sidewalk with her heart 
bounding high. 

The beach. There were miles and miles 
of beach. Her eyes flickered across the 
sand, crazily studded with umbrellas. Dru- 
silla would not be on the beach. If she 
could, she would be breakfasting. 

The bright ocean advanced, retreated, 
advanced, retreated, like a minuet dancer. 
It looked like a gay comrade, flirtatiously 
bowing in the sunlight. But the night 
ocean. Becky shuddered and turned 
away. Don’t think about the ocean, 
Becky. . . . Well, then, think! . . . The 
police station. . . . She walked into the 
drugstore, consulted a telephone directory 
and left. . . . 

It was an artistic police station, done in 
the best Spanish-California style of white 
stucco and blooming window boxes. In- 
side were several policemen and one who 
looked as though he might be a captain or 
a chief or whatever they called them. 

Becky addressed him hesitantly : “ Have 
you heard anything of a little girl?” 

“What variety, ma’am?” he asked, 
smiling at her in a fatherly sort of fashion. 

She put her hands on his desk, smiled, 
and leaned forward. “Wearing white 
trousers, a bathing suit, and please heaven 
she has her sweater.” 

“Yes, ma’am, we’ve got her, and she’s 
got her sweater.” His smile faded. “Lis- 
ten, ma’am,” he said. “Who are you?” 

“I’m her mother,” Becky said, and the 
scarlet leaped to her face. “Great heav- 
ens!” she thought. “If I look so embar- 
rassed, he’ll think I’m not.” 

“Well, ma’am, she’s been staying out all 
night on the beach. First time, we couldn ’t 
catch her. Last night we did. She wouldn ’t 
say where she belonged. Sort of stubborn. 
So we just locked her up. I ’ll get her out 
for you if you’ll keep her in of nights.” 

“Yes,” she promised. “ 1 will.” 

He looked at her shrewdly and fished 
about on his desk for keys. 


She followed him back into the neat 
little cell space, empty save for Drusilla. 
Becky caught a glimpse of her through the 
grating as he unlocked the door. Her face 
was white and red and tear-stained. 

“ Here’s your mother to take you away,” 
the officer announced. 

Drusilla put a meek little hand into 
Becky’s as they went out of the station. 

The policeman called, “You mind now, 
or I’ll put you away again.” 

They were both very silent walking 
back, but Drusilla did not release Becky’s 
hand. 

“You told him you were my mother,” 
the child said suddenly. 

“ I . . .” Becky began. 

“But you aren’t scolding. A mother 
would scold.” 

“Would she?” Becky said softly. 

’ I ’HERE was a faint pressure on her 
hand. Then Drusilla said,” I don’t think 
I want my father to know I was in jail. 
Nobody in our family’s ever been in jail.” 

“If you say not to I shan’t tell him.” 
Becky watched the intent little face, the 
dark brows gathered in thought. 

“ I guess I will tell him,” Drusilla said. 
She lifted her bright, tear-marked eyes to 
Becky. “ I guess I sort of learned a lesson. 
There are things I can’t do, even if I want 
to. I couldn’t have breakfast this morn- 
ing.” 

“Well,” Becky said slowly, summoning 
her wits. She must say the right thing. 
“You just figure out whether you can do 
the things you want to do without hurting 
somebody. And, if you can, fight all the 
time to do them. Everybody ought to 
fight for the things she wants.” 

There was another faint, understanding 
pressure of the little hand. 

As they reached the cottage Drusilla 
stopped and put her head against Becky’s 
side, encircling her with her arms. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “You do act like 
a mother. You’re nice.” 

Triumphantly Becky opened the door. 

“Ivan!” she called, and all the sun was 
in her voice. “ Drusy has a very interesting 
story to tell you, and then you and I have a 
story to tell Drusy. Petey and Pat, you 
play hide-and-seek in Mother’s bedroom!” 
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guess, his big nose and broad jaw which 
made his face too heavy even for his six 
feet. 

“Anyhow, I’m much obliged to you, Mr. 
Goodwin.” He sat down. “It was a big 
favor you did me, and I won’t forget — ” 


“Wrong number.” I waved him off. “I 
told you at the time, I keep all my favors 
for myself. 1 suggested that round robin 
only to try to drum up some business and 
as a scientific experiment to find out how 
many ergs it would take to jostle him loose. 
We haven’t had a case that was worth any- 
thing for nearly three months.” I got hold 
of a notebook and pencil, and swiveled 
around and pulled my desk-leaf out. “And, 
by the way, Mr. Frost, don’t you forget 
that you thought of that round robin your- 
self. I’m not supposed to think.” 

“Certainly,” he nodded. “Strictly con- 
fidential. I’ll never mention it.” 

“Okay.” I flipped the notebook open. 
“Now, for this murder you want to buy a 
piece of. Spill it.” . . . 

Wolfe was sore as a pup. He wasn’t put- 
ting it on, either; he was in mental pain. 
Driving from his house on 35th Street near 


the Hudson River — where he had lived for 
over twenty years and 1 had lived with him 
for nearly half of them — to the address on 
52d Street, I handled the sedan so as to 
keep it as smooth as a dip’s fingers. 

From what Llewellyn Frost had told me 
the day before about the place of business 
of Boyden McNair, Incorporated — all of 
which had gone into my notebook and been 
read to Nero Wolfe Monday evening — I 
hadn’t realized the extent of its aspirations 
in the way of class. We met Llewellyn 
Frost downstairs, just inside the entrance. 
It certainly was a swanky place. 

The floor above was just as elegant. A 
long, wide corridor had doors on both 
sides at intervals, with etchings and hunt- 
ing prints here and there on the wood 
paneling, and in the large room where we 
emerged from the elevator there were silk 
chairs and gold smoking stands and thick, 
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deep-colored rugs. I took that in at a 
glance and then centered my attention on 
the side of the room opposite the corridor, 
where a couple of goddesses were sitting on 
a settee. One of them, a blonde with dark 
blue eyes, was such a pronounced pippin 
that I had to stare so as not to blink, and 
the other one, slender and medium-dark, 
while not so remarkable, was a cinch in a 
contest for Miss Fifty-second Street. 

The blonde nodded at us. The slender 
one said, “Hello, Lew.” 

Llewellyn Frost nodded back. “ ’Lo, 
Helen. See you later.” 

As we went down the corridor I said to 
Wolfe, “See that? I mean, them? You 
ought to get around more. What are or- 
chids to a pair of blossoms like that?” 

He only grunted at me. 

Frost knocked at the last door on the 
right, opened it, and stood aside for us to 
precede him. It was a large room, fairly 
narrow but long, and there was only 
enough letup on the elegance to allow for 
the necessities of an office. 

Frost said, “Mr. Nero Wolfe. Mr. Good- 
win. Mr. McNair.” 

’"PHE man at the desk with carved legs 
got up and stuck out a paw, without 
enthusiasm. “How do you do, gentlemen? 
Be seated.” Then he turned to Frost, 
“Well, Lew, you know I’m busy. Did you 
tell these gentlemen I agreed to give them 
fifteen minutes?” 

Frost glanced at Wolfe and then looked 
back at McNair. He said, “I told them I 
had persuaded you to see them. I don’t 
believe fifteen minutes will be enough — ” 

“ It’ll have to be enough. This is a busy 
season.” McNair kept shifting in his chair. 
He went on, “Anyway, what’s the use? 
What can I do?" He looked at Wolfe. “I 
promised Lew fifteen minutes. I am at 
your service until 11:20.” 

Wolfe shook his head. “Judging from 
Mr. Frost’s story, I shall need more. Two 
hours or more, I should say.” 

“Impossible,” McNair snapped. “I’m 
busy. Now, fourteen minutes.” 

“This is preposterous.” Wolfe raised 
himself to his feet. He looked down at 
McNair, and said quietly, “ I didn’t need 
to come here to see you, sir. I did so in 
acknowledgment of an idiotic but charm- 
ing gesture conceived and executed by Mr. 
Frost. I understand that Mr. Cramer, of 
the police, has had several conversations 
with you and that he is violently dissatis- 
fied with the lack of progress in his in- 
vestigation of the murder of one of your 
employees. Mr. Cramer has a high opin- 
ion of my abilities. I shall telephone him 
within an hour and suggest that he bring 
you — and other persons — to my office.” 
Wolfe wiggled a finger. “ For much longer 
than fifteen minutes.” 

He moved. Frost started after him. 

“Wait!” McNair called out. “Wait a 
minute. You don’t understand!” 

Wolfe turned and stood. 

McNair continued: “In the first place, 
why try to browbeat me? That’s ridicu- 
lous. Cramer couldn’t take me to your 
office, or any place, if I didn’t care to go; 
you know that. Of course, Molly — of 
course, the murder was terrible — and 
naturally I’ll do anything I can to help 
clear it up. But what’s the use? I’ve told 
Cramer everything I know; we’ve been 
over it a dozen times. Sit down.” He 
pulled a handkerchief from his pocket and 
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wiped his forehead. “I’m going to have a 
breakdown. I worked fourteen hours a 
day getting the spring line ready, enough 
to kill a man, and then this comes on top 
of it. Sit down, won’t you? Ten minutes 
is all you’ll need for what I know, anyhow. 
That’s what makes it worse, as I’ve told 
Cramer — nobody knows anything. And 
Lew Frost knows less than that.” He 
glared at the young man. “You know 
damn’ well you’re just trying to use it as a 
lever to pry Helen out of here.” He trans- 
ferred the glare to Wolfe. “Do you expect 
me to have anything better than the barest 
courtesy for you? Why should I?” 

Wolfe had returned to his chair and got 
himself lowered into it, without taking his 
eyes off McNair’s face. Frost started to 
speak, but I silenced him with a shake of 
the head. McNair pulled open the top 
right drawer of his desk reached in, and 
brought out a small bottle, shook a couple 
of aspirin tablets onto his palm, poured 
half a glass of water from a vacuum carafe, 
tossed the tablets into his mouth, and 
washed them down. 

He looked at Wolfe and complained re- 
sentfully, “I’ve had a headache for two 
weeks. I’ve taken a ton of aspirin and it 
doesn’t help any. I’m going to have a 
breakdown. That’s the truth — ” 

'T'HERE was a knock, and the door 
opened. The intruder was a tall, hand- 
some woman in a black dress with rows of 
white buttons. She said in a voice full of 
culture, “ Excuse me, please.” She looked at 
McNair. “That 1241 resort, the cashmere 
plain tabby with the medium oxford twill 
stripe — can that be done in two shades of 
Shetland with basket instead of tabby?” 

McNair frowned at her and demanded, 
“What?” 

She took a breath. “That 1241 resort — ” 

“Oh. I heard you. It cannot. The line 
stands, Mrs. Lamont. You know that.” 

“I know. Mrs. Frost wants it.” 

McNair straightened up. “Mrs. Frost? 
Is she here?” 

The woman nodded. “She’s ordering. I 
told her you were engaged. She’s taking 
two of the Portsmouth ensembles.” 

“Oh. She is.” McNair had suddenly 
stopped fidgeting, and his voice, though 
still thin, sounded more under command. 
“I want to see her. Ask if it will suit her 
convenience to wait till I’m through here.” 

"And the 1241 in two shades of Shet- 
land — ” 

“Yes. Of course. Add fifty dollars.” 

The woman nodded, and departed. 

McNair glanced at his wrist watch, shot 
a sharp one at young Frost, and looked at 
Wolfe. “You can still have ten minutes.” 

Wolfe shook his head. “I won’t need 
them. You’re nervous, Mr. McNair.” 

“What? You won’t need them?” 

“No. You probably lead too active 
a life, running around getting women 
dressed.” Wolfe shuddered. “Horrible. 
I would like to ask you two questions: 
First, regarding the death of Molly Lauck, 
have you anything to add to what you 
have told Mr. Cramer and Mr. Frost? I 
know pretty well what that is.” 

“No.” McNair was frowning. “No. 
Nothing whatever.” 

“Very well. Then it would be futile to 
take up more of your time. The other 
question: May I be shown a room where 
some of your employees may be sent to 
me for conversation? I shall make it as 


brief as possible. Particularly Miss Helen 
Frost, Miss Thelma Mitchell, and Mrs. 
Lamont. I don’t suppose Mr. Perren 
Gebert happens to be here?” 

McNair snapped, “Gebert? Why the 
devil should he be?” 

“I don’t know.” Wolfe lifted his shoul- 
ders half an inch, and dropped them. “I 
ask. I understand he was here one week 
ago yesterday, the day Miss Lauck died, 
when you were having your show. I be- 
lieve you call it a show?” 

“I had a show, yes. Gebert dropped in. 
Scores of people were here. About talking 
with the girls and Mrs. Lamont — if you 
make it short you can do it here. I have to 
go down to the floor.” 

“I would prefer something less — more 
humble. If you please.” 

“Suit yourself.” McNair got up. “Take 
them to one of the booths, Lew. I’ll tell 
Mrs. Lamont. Do you want her first?” 

“I’d like to start with Miss Frost and 
Miss Mitchell. Together.” 

“You may be interrupted, if they’re 
needed.” 

“I shall be patient.” 

“All right. You tell them, Lew?” 

He looked around, grabbed his handker- 
chief from the desk and stuffed it in his 
pocket, and bustled out. 

Llewellyn Frost, rising, began to pro- 
test, “I don’t see why you didn’t — ” 

Wolfe stopped him: “Mr. Frost. I en- 
dure only to my limit. Obviously, Mr. 
McNair is sick, but you cannot make that 
claim to tolerance. Don’t forget that you 
are responsible for this grotesque expedi- 
tion. . . . Where is this booth?” 

“Well, I’m paying for it.” 

“Not adequately. You couldn’t. Come, 
sir!” 

Frost led us out and back down the cor- 
ridor, and opened the door at the end on 
the left. He said he would be back soon, 
and disappeared. I moved my eyes. It 
was a small, paneled room with a table, a 
smoking stand, full-length mirrors, and 
three chairs. 

Frost came in with the two goddesses. I 
told him, “Go and get three bottles of cold 
light beer and a glass and an opener. 
We’ve got to keep him alive.” 

He lifted his brows at me. “You’re 
crazy.” 

I murmured, “Was I crazy when I sug- 
gested that letter from the orchid guys? 
Get the beer.” 

He went. I negotiated myself into a 
chair, with the blonde pippin on one side 
and the sylph on the other. 

Wolfe suddenly demanded, “You girls 
work here? They call you models?” 

“That’s right,” said the blonde. “I’m 
Thelma Mitchell. This is Helen Frost.” 

Wolfe nodded, and turned to the sylph. 
“Why do you work here, Miss Frost? You 
don’t have to. Do you?” 

T_TELEN FROST put level eyes on 
him. She said quietly, “My cousin 
told us you wished to ask us about — 
about Molly Lauck.” 

“Indeed.” Wolfe said coldly, “Under- 
stand this, Miss Frost: I am a detective. 
Therefore, while I may be accused of in- 
competence or stupidity, I may not be 
charged with impertinence. However 
nonsensical or irrelevant my questions 
may seem to you, for me they may be 
filled with the deepest significance. That 
is the tradition of my profession. As a 


matter of fact, I was merely making an 
effort to get acquainted with you.” 

Her eyes stayed level. “I am doing this 
as a favor to my cousin Lew. He didn’t ask 
me to get acquainted. He asked me to 
answer questions about last Monday.” 

Wolfe snapped, “ Only as a favor to your 
cousin? Wasn’t Molly Lauck your friend? 
Wasn’t she murdered? You aren’t inter- 
ested in helping with that? ” 

It didn’t jolt her much. She swallowed 
again, but stayed steady. “Interested — 
yes. Of course. But I’ve told the police — 
I don’t see what Lew — I don’t see why 
you — ” She stopped herself and jerked 
her head up and demanded, “Haven’t 
I said I’ll answer your questions? It’s aw- 
ful — it’s an awful thing — ” 

“So it is.” Wolfe turned abruptly to the 
blonde. “Miss Mitchell. I understand 
that at twenty minutes past four last Mon- 
day afternoon, you and Miss Frost took 
the elevator together, downstairs, and got 
out at this floor. Right?” 

She nodded. 

“And there was no one up here; that is, 
you saw no one. You walked down the 
corridor to the fifth door on the left, across 
the corridor from Mr. McNair’s office, and 
entered that room, which is an apartment 
used as a restroom for the four models 
who work here. Molly Lauck was in there. 
Right?” 

She nodded again. Wolfe said, “Tell me 
what happened.” 

r T"'HE blonde took a breath. “Well, we 
started to talk about the show and the 
customers, and so on. We did that about 
three minutes, and then suddenly Molly 
said she forgot, and she reached under a 
coat and pulled out a box—” 

“Permit me. What were Miss Lauck’s 
exact words?” 

The blonde stared at him. “Well, if I 
can. She said, let’s see: ‘Oh, I forgot, 
girls; I’ve got some loot. Swiped it as 
clean as a whistle.’ While she was saying 
that she was pulling the box from under 
the coat — ” 

“Where was the coat?” 

“It was her coat, lying on the table.” 

“Where were you?” 

“Me? I was right there, standing there. 
She was sitting on the table.” 

“Where was Miss Frost?” 

“She was — she was across by the mirror, 
fixing her hair. Weren’t you, Helen?” 

The sylph merely nodded. 

Wolfe said, “And then? Exact words.” 

“Well, she handed me the box and I 
took it and opened it, and I said — ” 

“Had it been opened before?” 

“I don’t know. It didn’t have any 
wrapping or ribbon or anything on it. 1 
opened it and 1 said, ‘Gee, it’s two pounds 
and never been touched ! Where’d you get 
it, Molly?’ She said, ‘I told you; I swiped 
it. Is it any good?’ She asked Helen to 
have some — ” 

“Her words.” 

Miss Mitchell frowned. “I don't know. 
Just ‘Have some, Helen,’ or ‘J oin the party, 
Helen’ — something like that. Anyway, 
Helen didn’t take any — ” 

“What did she say?” 

“I don’t know. What did you say, 
Helen?” 

Miss Frost spoke without swallowing: 
“I don’t remember. I had just had cock- 
tails and I didn’t want any.” 

The blonde nodded. “Something like 
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that. Then Molly took a piece and I took 
a piece — ” 

“Please.” Wolfe wiggled a finger at her. 
“You were holding the box?” 

“Yes. Molly had handed it to me.” 
“Miss Frost didn’t have it in her hands 
at all?” 

“No, I told you she said she didn’t want 
any. She didn’t even look at it.” 

“And you and Miss Lauck each took a 
piece — ” 

“Yes. It was a mixture: chocolates, 
bonbons, nuts, candied fruits, everything. 
I took candied pineapple, and ate it. Molly 
put her piece in her mouth, all of it, and 
after she bit into it she said — the said it 
was strong — ” 

“Words, please.” 

“Well, she said, ‘Holy Cats, it’s two- 
hundred-proof, but not so bad. I can take 
it.’ She made a face, but she chewed it and 
swallowed it. Then . . . well . . . you 
wouldn’t believe how quick it was — ” 

“I’ll try to. Tell me.” 

“Not more than half a minute, I’m sure 
it wasn’t. I took another piece and was 
eating it and Molly was looking into the 
box, saying something about taking the 
taste out of her mouth — ” 

S HE stopped because the door popped 
open. Llewellyn Frost appeared, carry- 
ing a paper bag. I got up and took it from 
him, and extracted from it the opener and 
glass and bottles and arranged them in 
front of Wolfe. Wolfe felt of a bottle. 
“Umph. Schreiner’s. It’s too cold.” 

I sat down again. “It’ll make a bead. 
Try it.” 

He poured. 

Helen Frost was saying to her cousin, 
“So that’s what you went for. . . . Your 
detective wants to know exactly what I 
said, my exact words, and he asks Thelma 
if I handled the box of candy . . .” 

Frost patted her on the shoulder. “Now, 
Helen. Take it easy. He knows what he’s 
doing . . .’’ 

One bottle was empty, and the glass. 
Frost sat down. Wolfe wiped his lips. 

“You were saying, Miss Mitchell, Miss 
Lauck spoke of taking the taste out of her 
mouth.” 

The blonde nodded. “Yes. And then — 
well — all of a sudden she straightened up 
and made a noise. She didn’t scream — 
it was just a noise, a horrible noise. She 
got off the table and then leaned back 
against it, and her face was all twisted . . . 
it was . . . twisted. She looked at me 
with her eyes staring, and her mouth went 
open and shut, but she couldn’t say any- 
thing; and suddenly she shook all over and 
grabbed for me and got hold of my hair 
. . . and . . . and . . .” 

“Yes, Miss Mitchell.” 

The blonde gulped. “Well, when she 
went down she took me with her because 
she had hold of my hair. Then of course 
I was scared. I jerked away. Later, when 
the doctor — when people came — she had 
a bunch of my hair gripped in her 
fingers.” 

Wolfe eyed her. “You have good nerves, 
Miss Mitchell.” 

“I'm not a softy. I had a good cry after 
I got home that night; I cried it out. But 
I didn’t cry then. Helen stood against the 
wall and trembled and stared and couldn’t 
move — she’ll tell you that herself. I ran to 
the elevator and yelled for help, and then 
I ran back and put the lid on the box of 
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candy and held onto it until Mr. McNair 
came and then 1 gave it to him. Molly was 
dead, I could see that.” She gulped again. 
‘‘Maybe you could tell me. The doctor 
said it was some kind of acid, and it said 
in the paper potassium cyanide.” 

Lew Frost put in, ‘‘Hydrocyanic. The 
police say — it’s the same thing. I told you 
that. Didn’t I?” 

Wolfe wiggled a finger at him. “Please, 
Mr. Frost. It is I who am to earn the fee, 
you to pay it. — Then, Miss Mitchell, you 
felt no discomfort from your two pieces, 
and Miss Lauck ate only one?” 

“That’s all.” The blonde shivered. 
“ I held onto the box, but I got rid of it as 
soon as I saw Mr. McNair.” 

“Then, I understand, you ran away.” 

She nodded. "I ran to the washroom.” 
She made a face. “I had to throw up. I 
had eaten two pieces.” 

“Indeed. Most efficient.” Wolfe had 
opened another bottle, and was pouring. 
“To go back a little: You had not seen 
that box of candy before Miss Lauck took 
it from under the coat?” 

“No. I hadn’t.” 

“What do you suppose she meant when 
she said she had swiped it?” 

“Why — she meant — she saw it some- 
where and took it.” 

Wolfe turned. “Miss Frost. What do 
you suppose Miss Lauck meant by that?” 

“I suppose she meant what she said — 
that she swiped it. Stole it.” 

“Was that customary with her? Was 
she a thief?” 

“Of course not. She only took a box of 
candy. She did it for a joke, I suppose.” 

“Had you seen the box before she pro- 
duced it in that room?” 

“No.” 

Wolfe’s half-shut eyes were on the 
blonde. “ I believe you went to lunch that 
day with Miss Lauck. Tell us about that.” 

“Well — Molly and I went together 
about one o’clock. We were hungry, be- 
cause we had been working hard — the 
show had been going on since eleven 
o’clock — but we only went to the drug- 
store around the corner, because we had 
to be back in twenty minutes to give Helen 
and the extras a chance. The show was 
supposed to be from eleven to two, but we 
knew they’d keep dropping in. We ate 
sandwiches and custard and came back.” 

“Did you see Miss Lauck swipe the box 
of candy at the drugstore?” 

“Of course not. She wouldn’t do that.” 

“Did you get it at the drugstore your- 
self and bring it back with you?” 

ISS MITCHELL stared at him. She 
said, disgusted, “For heaven’s sake! 

No!” 

“You’re sure Miss Lauck didn’t get it 
somewhere while out for lunch?” 

“Of course I’m sure. I was right with 
her.” 

“And she didn’t go out again during the 
afternoon?” 

“No. We were working together until 
half past three, when there was a letup and 
she left to go upstairs, and a little later 
Helen and I came up and found her there 
in the restroom.” 

“And she ate a piece of candy and died, 
and you ate two and didn’t.” Wolfe 
sighed. “There is of course the possibility 
that she had brought the box with her 
when she came to work that morning.” 

The blonde shook her head. “I’ve 


thought of that. We’ve all talked about 
it. She didn’t have any package. Any- 
way, where could it have been ail the 
morning? It wasn’t in the restroom, and 
there wasn’t any place else . . 

Wolfe nodded. “That’s the devil of it. 
It’s recorded history. You aren’t really 
telling me your fresh and direct memory 
of what happened last Monday, you’re 
merely repeating the talk it has been re- 
solved into. — I beg you, no offense; you 
can’t help it.” 

He looked from one girl to the other. 
“You know, of course, what the problem 
is. Last Monday there were more than a 
hundred people here, mostly women but a 
few men. It was a cold March day and 
they all wore coats. Who brought that 
box of candy? The police have questioned 
practically all of them. They have also 
questioned everyone connected with this 
establishment. They have found no one 
who ever saw the box or will admit to any 
knowledge of it. No one who saw Miss 
Lauck with it or has any idea where she 
got it. An impossible situation ! ” 

TJTE WIGGLED a finger at Frost. “I told 
you, sir, this case is not within my 
province. I can use a dart or a rapier, but 
I cannot set traps throughout the territory 
of the metropolitan district. Who brought 
the poison here? Whom was it intended 
for? I doubt if it is worth while for me to 
try even for the second half of your fee, 
since your cousin — your ortho-cousin — re- 
fuses to become acquainted with me. As 
for the first half, the solution of Miss 
Lauck's death, I could undertake that only 
through interviews with all of the persons 
who were in this place last Monday; and 1 
doubt if you could persuade even the inno- 
cent ones to call at my office.” 

Lew Frost muttered, “It’s your job. 
You took it. If you’re not up to it — ” 

“Nonsense. Does a bridge engineer dig 
ditches?” Wolfe opened the third bottle. 
“I assure you, sir, this problem is well with- 
in my abilities in so far as it is possible to 
apply them. In so far — for instance, take 
Miss Mitchell here. Is she telling the 
truth? Did she murder Molly Lauck? Let 
us find out.” He turned and got sharp: 
“Miss Mitchell. Do you eat much candy?” 

She drew her shoulders together, and re- 
leased them. “Once in a while. I have to 
be careful. I’m a model.” 

“What is your favorite kind?” 

"Candied fruits. I like nuts, too.” 

“You removed the lid from that box last 
Monday. What color was it?” 

“Brown. A kind of gold-brown.” 

“What kind was it? What did it say 
on the lid?” 

“It said ... it said, Medley. Some 
kind of a medley.” 

Wolfe snapped, “‘Some kind?’ Do you 
mean to say you don’t remember what 
name was on the lid?” 

She frowned at him. “No ... I don’t. 
That’s funny. I would have thought — ” 

“So would I. You looked at it and took 
the lid off, and later replaced the lid and 
held onto the box, knowing there was 
deadly poison in it, and you weren’t even 
curious enough — ” 

“Now, wait a minute. Molly was dead 
and everybody was crowding into the 
room, and I was looking for Mr. McNair to 
give him the box, and certainly I wasn’t 
trying to think of things to be curious 
about.” She frowned again. “At that, it 


is funny I didn’t really see the name.” 

Wolfe nodded. He turned abruptly to 
Lew Frost. “You see, sir, how it is done. 
What is to be deduced from Miss Mitchell’s 
performance? Is she cleverly pretending 
that she does not know what was on that 
lid, or is it credible that she really failed to 
notice it? I am merely demonstrating. 
For another example, take your cousin.” 
He switched his eyes and shot at her, “You, 
Miss Frost. Do you eat candy?” 

The sylph leveled her eyes at him. 
“ Yes, I eat candy. I much prefer caramels 
and, since I work as a model and have to 
be careful too, I confine myself to them.” 

“How often do you eat them?” 

“Maybe once a week.” 

“You are very fond of them?” 

She nodded. “Very.” 

“You find it hard to resist them when 
offered?” 

“Sometimes, yes.” 

“Monday afternoon you had been work- 
ing hard? You were tired? You had had 
a short and unsatisfactory lunch?” 

She was tolerating it. “Yes.” 

“Then, when Miss Lauck offered you 
caramels, why didn’t you take one?” 

“She didn’t offer me caramels. There 
weren’t any in that — ” She stopped. 
“That is, I didn't suppose — ” 

“Suppose?” Wolfe’s voice suddenly 
softened. “Miss Mitchell couldn’t remem- 
ber what was on the lid of that box. Can 
you, Miss Frost?” 

“No. I don’t know." 

“Miss Mitchell has said that you didn’t 
handle the box. You didn’t even look at it. 
Is that correct?” 

She was staring at him. “Yes.” 

“Miss Mitchell has also said that she re- 
placed the lid on the box and kept it under 
her arm until she handed it to Mr. Mc- 
Nair. Is that correct?” 

“I don’t know. I . . . I didn’t notice.” 

“No. Naturally, under the circum- 
stances. But after the box was given to Mr. 
McNair, from that time until he turned it 
over to the police, did you see it at all? Did 
you have an opportunity to inspect it?” 

“I didn’t see it. No.” 

“Just one more, Miss Frost — this fin- 
ishes the demonstration: You are sure 
you don’t know what was on that lid? It 
was not a brand you were familiar with?” 

She shook her head. “I have no idea.” 

'Y\7’OLFE leaned back and sighed. No 
» Y one spoke; we just looked at him. 

“There you are, Mr. Frost,” he said 
quietly. “Even in a brief demonstration, 
where no results were expected, something 
is upturned. By her own testimony, your 
cousin never saw the contents of that box 
after Miss Lauck swiped it. She doesn’t 
know what brand it was, so she could not 
have been familiar with its contents. And 
yet she knew, quite positively, that there 
were no caramels in it. Therefore: She 
saw the contents of the box, somewhere, 
some time, before Miss Lauck swiped it. 
That, sir, is deduction. That is what I 
meant when I spoke of interviews with all 
who were at this place last Monday.” 

Lew Frost blurted, “You call this— 
what do you call this? My cousin — ” 

“I told you — deduction.” 

The sylph sat, pale, and stared at him. 

Thelma Mitchell homed in : “She didn’t 
say she knew positively there were no 
caramels in it. She only said — ” 

Wolfe put up a palm at her. “You being 
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itself— not the heat of cooking. Therefore 
hot breakfast foods contain no more heat- 
producing units for body warmth in cold 
weather than Wheaties. 

Wheaties are made from whole wheat- 
whole wheat that contains over 50% more 
good protein and a greater percentage of 
minerals than such foods as corn and rice! 
Whole wheat that helps supply the heat- 
energy and food-energy children require. 

And Wheaties are whole wheat in a new 
and marvelous form. Whole wheat roasted 
and toasted, and slightly flavored with 
malt until it is transformed into golden 
brown, crispy flakes that are light and 






CERTAINLY- 
WHEATIES SUPPLY AS 
MUCH HEAT ENERGY 
AS HOT CEREAL / 


BESIDES, I 
LIKE WHEATIES, 
BEST/ 


tempting and delicious. Whole wheat 
made so tasty that children love it as 
though it were a gay party dish! 


ies on the table, with plenty of milk or 
cream, sugar and top it all off with a 
favorite fruit— you are serving a dish that 
is famous everywhere as a “Breakfast of 
Champions.” Ask your grocer for Wheaties 
today. 

Gold Medal Foods, Incorporated 

of Copr. 1936, by General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


“bucko” McDonald, of the 

Detroit Redwings Hockey Team: “My 
favorite morning feast is a ‘Breakfast 
of Champions’ — lots of Wheaties float- 
ing in plenty of milk or cream, sweet- 
ened with some sugar, and touched 
off with fruit.” 


If you haven’t tried Wheaties, try 
them now. See how eagerly the chil- 
dren eat big portions of whole wheat 
this new way— without commanding, 
without coaxing! Without having to 
create any of those emotional “scenes” 
at the table— which, child authorities 
point out, can lead to serious digestive 
disturbances in the child. For even 
many children who say they “hate” 
cereals find out they adore Wheaties. 

And remember— when you put Wheat- 


KIT KLEIN, winner of 100 ice-skat- 
ing titles: “A good big breakfast every 
morning is a set rule with me. And 
I’m for a ‘Breakfast of Champions’— 
a big bowl of Wheaties with plenty of 
milk or cream, sugar and fruit. 
Wheaties won me completely the first 
time I tasted them.” 



A TONY MANERO, National Pro 
■ Golf Champion, 1936: “I’ll tell the 
M world there’s one breakfast dish that 
m m beats everything as a way to tee off 
the day. And that’s a ‘Breakfast of 
Champions.’ You just can’t find a 
T^'\ tastier combination.” 

V— 
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loyal, Miss Mitchell? For shame. The 
first loyalty here is to the dead. Mr. Frost 
dragged me here because Molly Lauck 
died. He hired me to find out how and 
why. — Well, sir? Didn’t you?” 

Frost sputtered, “I didn’t hire you to 
play fool tricks with a couple of nervous 
girls. You fat imbecile — listen! I already 
know more about this business than you’d 
ever find out in a hundred years! If you 
think I’m paying you Now what? Where 
you going? What’s the game now? You 
get back in that chair! I say — ” 

Wolfe had arisen and moved around the 
table. Frost had jumped up and started 
the motions of a stiff arm at him. 

I got upright and stepped across. “ Sub- 
side, please. Come on, back up.” 

He gave me a bad eye, but let that do. 
Wolfe had sidled bv, toward the door, and 
at that moment there was a knock on it, 
and it opened and the handsome woman in 
the black dress with white buttons ap- 
peared. She moved in. 

“Excuse me, please.” She glanced 
around, and settled on me. “Mr. McNair 
says you wish to speak with me. I can 
give you a few minutes now.” 

I looked at Wolfe. He bowed to the 
woman. “Thank you, Mrs. Lartiont. It 
won’t be necessary. We have made ex- 
cellent progress; more than could reason- 
ably have been expected. — Archie. Did 
you pay for the beer? Give Mr. Frost a 
dollar. That should cover it.” 

I took out my wallet and extracted a 
buck and laid it on the table. A swift 
glance showed me that Helen Frost looked 
pale, Thelma Mitchell looked interested, 
and Llewellyn looked set for murder. Wolfe 
had left. I joined him outside. 

I said, “That beer couldn’t have been 
more than seventy-five cents.” 

He nodded. “Put the difference on his 
bill.” 

Downstairs we marched through the 
activity without halting. McNair was 
over at one side talking with a dark, me- 
dium-sized woman with a straight back 
and a proud mouth. I surmised it was 
Helen Frost’s mother. Just before we got 
to the street door it opened and a man en- 
tered. I tossed him a nod. “Hi, Purley.” 

He stopped and stared, not at me, at 
Wolfe. “In the name of sanity! Did you 
shoot him out of a cannon?” 

I grinned and we went on home . . . 

T HE first telephone call from Llewellyn 
Frost came around half past one, while 
Wolfe and 1 were doing the right thing by 
some sausage with ten kinds of herbs in it. 
Fritz Brenner, the chef and household 
pride, was instructed to tell Llewellyn that 
Mr. Wolfe was at table and might not be 
disturbed. I wanted to go and take it, but 
Wolfe nailed me down with a finger. The 
second call came a little after two, while 
Wolfe was leisurely sipping coffee, and I 
went to the office for it. 

Frost sounded concerned and aggra- 
vated. He wanted to know if he could ex- 
pect to find Wolfe in at two-thirty, and I 
said yes, he would probably be in forever- 
more. After we hung up I stayed at my 
desk and fiddled around with some things, 
and in a few minutes Wolfe entered. 

He sat down at his desk, sighed happily, 
and looked around at the walls — the book- 
shelves, maps, Holbeins, more bookshelves, 
the engraving of Brillat-Savarin. After a 
moment he opened the middle drawer and 


began taking out beer-bottle caps and pil- 
ing them on the desk. He remarked, “A 
little less tarragon, and add a pinch of 
chervil. Fritz might try that next time.” 

“Yeah,” I agreed, not wanting to argue 
about that. He knew I loved tarragon. 
“But if you want to get those caps counted 
you’d better get a move on. Our client’s 
on his way down here.” 

“Indeed.” He began separating the 
caps into piles of five. “Confound it, in 
spite of those three outside bottles, 1 think 
I’m already four ahead on the week.” 

“Well, that’s normal.” I swiveled. 
“Listen, enlighten me before Frost gets 
here. What got you started on the girl?” 

I_TIS shoulders lifted a quarter of an inch 

-*■ and dropped again. “Rage. That was 
a cornered rat squealing. There I was, cor- 
nered in that insufferable hole, dragooned 
into a case where there was nothing to 
start on. Or, rather, too much. Also, I 
dislike murder by inadvertence. Whoever 
poisoned that candy is a bungling ass. I 
merely began squealing.” He frowned at 
the piles of caps. “Twenty-five, thirty, 
thirty-three. . . . But the result was re- 
markable. And quite conclusive. It would 
be sardonic if we should earn the second 
half of our fee by having Miss Frost re- 
moved to prison. Not that I regard that 
as likely. ... I trust, Archie, you don’t 
mind my babbling.” 

“No, it’s okay right after a meal. Go 
ahead. No jury would ever convict Miss 
Frost of anything, anyhow.” 

“I suppose not. Why should they? 
Even a juror must be permitted his tribute 
to beauty. But if Miss Frost is in for an 
ordeal I suspect it will not be that. Did 
you notice the large diamond on her finger? 
And the one set in her vanity case?” 

1 nodded. “So what? Is she engaged?” 

“1 couldn’t say. 1 remarked the dia- 
monds because they don’t suit her. You 
have heard me observe that I have a feel- 
ing for phenomena. Her personality, her 
reserve — even allowing for the unusual cir- 
cumstances — it is not natural for Miss 
Frost to wear diamonds. Then there was 
Mr. McNair’s savage hostility, surely as 
unnatural as it was disagreeable, however 
he may hate Mr. Llewellyn Frost — and 
why does he hate him? More transparent 
was the reason for Mr. Frost’s familiarity 
with so strange a term as ‘ortho-cousin,’ 
strictly a word for an anthropologist, 
though it leaves room for various specula- 
tions. Ortho-cousins are those whose 
parents are of the same sex — the children 
of two brothers or of two sisters; whereas 
cross-cousins are those whose parents are 
brother and sister. In some tribes cross- 
cousins may marry, but not ortho-cousins. 
Obviously Mr. Frost has investigated the 
question thoroughly. Certainly it is pos- 
sible that none of these oddities have any 
relation to the death of Molly Lauck, but 
they are to be noted, along with many 
others. ... I hope I am not boring you, 
Archie. I talk chiefly because if I do not 
you will begin to rustle papers to annoy me, 
and I do not feel like being irritated — but 
there’s the bell. Our client. Ha! Still our 
client, though he may not think so.” 

Footsteps sounded from the hall and, 
soon again, returning. The office door 
opened and Fritz appeared. He announced 
Mr. Frost, and Wolfe nodded and requested 
beer. Fritz went. 

Llewellyn came bouncing in. He came 


bouncing, but you could tell by his eyes it 
was a case of dual personality. Back be- 
hind his eyes he was scared stiff. He 
began talking like a man who was already 
late for nine appointments: 

“I could have told you on the phone, 
Mr. Wolfe, but I like to do business face to 
face. I owe you an apology. I flew off the 
handle and made a fool of myself. I want 
to apologize.” He put out a hand. 

Wolfe looked at it, and then up at his 
face. 

Frost took his hand back, flushed, and 
went on, “You shouldn’t be sore at me; I 
just flew off the handle. And, anyway, you 
must understand this — that was nothing 
up there. Helen — my cousin was just 
flustered. I’ve had a talk with her. That 
didn’t mean a thing. But naturally she’s 
all cut up — she already Was, anyhow — and 
we’ve talked it over, and I agree with her 
that I’ve got no right to be butting in up 
there. So I appreciate what you've done, 
and it was swell of you to go up there when 
it was against your rule ... so we’ll just 
call it a flop, and if you’ll just tell me how 
much I owe you . . .” 

Wolfe surveyed him. “Sit down, Mr. 
Frost.” 

“Well . . . just to write a check . . .” He 
backed into a chair and got out a check 
folder. “How much?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

He gasped and looked up. “What!” 

Wolfe nodded. “Ten thousand. That 
would be about right for completing your 
commission; half for solving the murder of 
Molly Lauck and half for getting your 
cousin away from that hellhole.” 

“But, my dear man, you did neither.” 
His eyes narrowed. “Don't think you’re 
going to hold me up. Don’t think — ” 

Wolfe snapped, “Ten thousand dollars. 
And you will wait here while the check is 
being certified.” 

"You're crazy.” Frost was sputtering 
again. “1 haven’t got ten thousand dollars. 
My show’s going big, but I had a lot of 
debts and still have. And even if I had it 
— what’s the idea? Blackmail?” 

“Please, Mr. Frost. I beg you. May I 
speak?” 

Llewellyn glared at him. 

V\ 7DLFE settled back in his chair. “Be- 
’ ’ fore you definitely hired me to un- 
dertake an investigation you should have 
scrutinized the possibilities. But the point 
is that you hired me; and, let me tell you, 
you burned all bridges when you goaded 
me into that mad sortie to Fifty-second 
Street. That will have to be paid for. You 
and I are bound by contract; I am bound to 
pursue a certain inquiry and you are bound 
to pay my reasonable charge. And when, 
for personal and peculiar reasons, you grow 
to dislike the contract, what do you do? 
You come to my office and try to knock me 
out of my chair by propelling words like 
‘blackmail’ at me! PJui! The insolence 
of a spoiled child!” 

He poured beer, and drank. 

The client spoke: “But look here, Mr. 
Wolfe. I didn’t agree to let you go up 
there and . . . that is ... I didn’t have 
any idea you were going ...” He stopped 
on that, and gave it up. “I’m not denying 
the contract. I didn’t come here and start 
throwing brickbats. I just asked, if we 
call if off now, how much do I owe you?” 

“And I told you.” 

“But I haven't got ten thousand dollars, 
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not this minute. I think I could have it in 
a week. But even if I did, just for a couple 
of hours’ work — ” 

“It is not the work.” Wolfe wiggled a 
finger at him. “It is simply that I will not 
permit my self-conceit to be bruised by the 
sort of handling you are giving it. It is 
true that I hire out my abilities for money, 
but I assure you that 1 am not to be re- 
garded as a mere peddler of gewgaws or 
tricks. I am an artist or nothing. I know 
you are young, and your training has left 
vacant lots in your brain; you don’t realize 
how offensively you have acted.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” The client sat 
back. “Well.” He looked at me as if I 
might suggest something, and then back 
at Wolfe. “All right, you’re an artist. 
You're it. I’ve told you, I haven’t got ten 
thousand dollars. How about a check 
dated a week from today?” 

Wolfe shook his head. “You could stop 
payment. I don’t trust you; you are in- 
censed; the flame of fear and resentment is 
burning in you. Besides, you should get 
more for your money, and 1 should do 
more to earn it. The only sensible course — ” 

T HE ring of the telephone interrupted 
him. I swung around to my desk and 
got it. 1 acknowledged my identity to a 
gruff male inquiry, waited a minute, and 
heard the familiar tones of another male 
voice. What it said induced a grin. I turned 
to Wolfe: “Inspector Cramer says that one 
of his men saw you up at McNair's place 
this morning and nearly died of the shock. 
So did he when he heard it. He says it 
would be a pleasure to discuss the case 
with you a while on the telephone.” 

“Not for me. I am engaged.” 

I returned to the wire and had more talk. 

I turned to Wolfe again: “He'd like to stop 
in at six o’clock to smoke a cigar. He says, 
to compare notes. He means, S O S.” 
Wolfe nodded. 

I told Cramer okay, and rang off. 

The client had stood up. He said with 
no belligerence at all, “Was that Inspector 
Cramer? He — he’s coming here?" 

“Yeah, a little later.” I answered, be- 
cause Wolfe had closed his eyes. “He 
often drops around for a friendly chat 
when he has a case so easy it bores him.” 

“But he . . . I . . .” Llewellyn was 
groggy. He straightened up. “Listen. I 
want to use that phone.” 

“Help yourself. Take my chair.” 

I vacated and he moved in. He started 
dialing without having to look up the 
number. I stood and listened. 

“Hello, hello! . . . That you, Styce? 

. . . This is Lew Frost. Is my father still 
there? . . . Yes, please. . . . Hello, Dad? 
Lew. . . . No. . . . No, wait a minute. Is 
Aunt Callie still there? . . . Waiting for me? 
Yeah, 1 know. . . . No, listen. I'm talk- 
ing from Nero Wolfe's office, 918 West 35th 
Street. 1 want you and Aunt Callie to 
come down here right away. . . . There’s 
no use explaining on the phone; you’ll have 
to come. . . . Now, Dad, I’m doing the 
best I can. . . . Right.” 

Wolfe's eyes were still closed. . . . 

That conference was a lulu. Dudley 
Frost was one of the very few people who 
have sat in that office and talked Nero 
Wolfe to a frazzle. Of course, he did it 
more by volume than by vigor, but he did 
it. 

It was after three when they got there. 
Fritz ushered them in. Calida Frost, 


Helen's mother. Lew’s Aunt Callie — 
though I suppose it would be more genteel 
to introduce her as Mrs. Edwin Frost, 
since I never got to be cronies with her — 
she came first and, sure enough, she was 
the medium-sized woman with the straight 
back and proud mouth. She was good- 
looking and well made, and you wouldn’t 
have thought she was old enough to be the 
mother of a grown-up goddess. Dudley 
Frost, Lew’s father, weighed two hundred 
pounds, from size rather than fat. He had 
gray hair and a trimmed gray mustache. 

Llewellyn went to the office door and 
brought them across and introduced them. 
Dudley Frost rumbled at Wolfe, “How do 
you do?” He gave me one too: “How do 
you do?” I was getting chairs under them. 
He turned to our client: “What’s all this 
now? What’s the trouble, son? ... I 
was hoping to get in some bridge this after- 
noon. What’s the difficulty? My son has 
explained to me — and to Mrs. Frost, my 
sister-in-law — we thought it best for him 
to come straight down here — ” 

Llewellyn blurted at him, “Mr. Wolfe 
wants ten thousand dollars.” 

He cackled. “God bless me, so do I. 
Though I’ve seen the time — but that’s 
past.” He gazed at Wolfe. “What do you 
want ten thousand dollars for, Mr. Wolfe?” 

Wolfe looked grim, seeing already that 
he was up against it. He said, “To deposit 
in my bank account.” 

“Ha! Good. I asked for it. I should 
have said, for what reason do you expect 
to get ten thousand dollars from anyone, 
and from whom do you expect it? I hope 
not from me, for I haven’t got it. My son 
has explained to us that he engaged you 
tenta — tentatively for a certain kind of job 
in a fit of foolishness. My son is a donkey, 
but surely you don’t expect him to give 
you ten thousand dollars merely because 
he’s a donkey? I hope not, for he hasn’t 
got it, either. Nor has my sister-in-law — 
have you, Calida? What do you think, 
Calida? Shall I go on with this?" 

Mrs. Edwin Frost was looking at Wolfe. 
She said in a low, pleasant tone, “I think 
the most important thing is to explain to 
Mr. Wolfe that he jumped to a wrong con- 
clusion about what Helen said.” She 
smiled at Wolfe. “My daughter Helen. 
But first, since Lew thought it necessary 
for us to come down here, perhaps we 
should hear what Mr. Wolfe has to say.” 

V\ TOLFE aimed his half-shut eyes at 
’ ’ her. “Very little, madam. Your 
nephew commissioned me to perform an in- 
quiry. I no sooner began it than he in- 
formed me it was a flop and asked me how 
much he owed me. I told him, and on ac- 
count of the unusual circumstances de- 
manded immediate cash payment. In a 
panic, he telephoned his father.” 

Her brow was wrinkled. “You asked for 
ten thousand dollars?” 

Wolfe inclined his head, and raised it. 

“But, Mr. Wolfe.” She hesitated. “Of 
course I am not familiar with your busi- 
ness” — she smiled at him — “or is it a pro- 
fession? But surely that is a remarkable 
sum. Is that your usual rate?” 

“Now, see here.” Dudley Frost had 
been squirming in his chair. “After all, 
this thing is simple. There are just certain 
points. In the first place, the thing was 
purely tentative. In the second place, 
figure Mr. Wolfe’s time at twenty dollars 
an hour, and Lew owes him forty dollars. 


I’ve paid good lawyers less than that. In 
the third place, there’s no sense in talking 
about ten thousand dollars, because we 
haven’t got it.” He leaned forward and 
put a paw on the desk. “That’s being 
frank with you, Mr. Wolfe. My sister-in- 
law hasn’t got a cent, no one knows that 
better than I do. Her daughter — my 
niece — has got all that’s left of my father’s 
fortune. My son seems to think he has got 
something started, but he has thought that 
before. I doubt if you could collect, but 
of course the only way to settle that is a 
lawsuit. Then it could drag along, and 
eventually you’d compromise on it — ” 

O UR client had called at him several 
times — “Dad! . . . Dad!” — in an ef- 
fort to stop him, but with no success. Now 
Llewellyn reached across and gripped his 
father’s knee. “Listen to me a minute, 
will you? If you’d give me a chance — Mr. 
Wolfe isn’t letting it drag along ! Inspector 
Cramer is coming here at six o'clock to 
compare notes with him. About this.” 
“Who the deuce is Inspector Cramer?” 
“Head of the Homicide Bureau.” 

“Oh, that chap. How do you know he’s 
coming here? Who said he was?” 

“He telephoned. Just before I phoned 
you. That’s why I called you.” 

I saw the glint in Dudley Frost’s eye, as 
swift as it was, and wondered if Wolfe 
caught it too. He asked his son, “Who 
talked to Inspector Cramer? You?” 

I put in, brusque, “No. Me.” 

“Ah.” Dudley Frost smiled at me 
broadly, with understanding. “You seem 
to have gone to a good deal of trouble 
around here. Of course, I can see that that 
was the best way to get your threat in, to 
arrange for a call with my son in your 
office. But the point is — ” 

Wolfe snapped, “Put him out, Archie.” 

I laid the pencil and notebook on the 
desk and got up. Llewellyn rose and stood 
like a pigeon. I noticed that all his aunt 
did was lift one brow a little. 

Dudley Frost laughed. “Now, Mr. 
Wolfe. Sit down, boys.” He goggled at 
Wolfe. “God bless me, I don't blame you 
for trying to make an impression." 

“Mr. Frost.” Wolfe wiggled a finger. 
“Your suggestion that I need to fake a 
phone call to impress your son is highly of- 
fensive. Retract it, or go.” 

Frost laughed again. “Well, let’s say 
you did it to impress me. I must admit 
I am impressed. This is what it looks like: 
Mr. Wolfe wants ten thousand dollars. If 
he doesn’t get it he intends to tell Inspector 
Cramer that Helen has said she saw that 
box of candy before Molly Lauck did. Of 
course, Helen didn’t tell him that, but that 
won’t keep the police from tormenting her, 
and possibly the rest of us.” He turned to 
goggle at his son. “It’s your fault, Lew. 
Absolutely. You offered this man Wolfe 
his opportunity. Haven’t I told you time 
and time again — ” 

Wolfe turned to Mrs. Frost. “Please. 
Stop him.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. Then she 
asked quietly, “What is this about In- 
spector Cramer?” 

Wolfe shifted to her. “Nothing, madam, 
beyond what your nephew has told you.” 
“He is coming here to consult with you?” 
“So he said.” 

“ Regarding the death of Miss Lauck? ” 
“So he said.” 

“Isn’t that—?” She hesitated. “Is it 
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usual for you to confer with the police 
about the affairs of your clients?” 

"It is usual for me to confer with any- 
one who might have useful information.” 
Wolfe glanced at the clock. "Let’s see if 
we can't cut across, Mrs. Frost. It is ten 
minutes to four. 1 permit nothing to in- 
terfere with my custom of spending the 
hours from tour to six with my plants. As 
your brother-in-law said with amazing 
coherence, this thing is simple. I do not 
deliver an ultimatum to Mr. Llewellyn 
Frost, I merely offer him an alternative. 
Lither he can pay me at once the amount 
I would have charged him for completing 
his commission and dismiss me, or he can 
expect me to pursue the investigation to a 
conclusion and send him a hill. Of course, 
it will be much more difficult for me if his 
own family tries to obstruct 

M RS. FROST shook her head. "We 
have no wish to obstruct,” she said 
gently. "But it is apparent that you have 
misconstrued a remark my daughter Helen 
made while you were questioning her, and 
we . . . naturally, we tire concerned about 
that. And then ... if you are about to 
confer with the police, surely it would be 
desirable for you to understand ..." 

“I understand, Mrs. Frost.” Wolfe 
glanced at the clock. "You would like to 
be assured that 1 shall not inform Inspector 
Cramer of my misconstruction of your 
daughter's remark. I'm sorry I can’t 
commit myself on that, unless I am either 
dismissed front the case now with payment 
in full or am assured by Mr. Llewellyn 
Frost and, under the circumstances, by 
you and your brother-in-law also— that 1 
am to continue the investigation for which 
I was engaged. I may add, you people are 
quite unreasonably alarmed. It is highly 
unlikely that your daughter has any guilty 
connection with the murder of Miss Lauck; 
and if by chance she possesses an impor- 
tant bit of information which discretion 
has caused her to conceal, the sooner she 
discloses it the better, before the police do 
somehow get wind of it." 

Mrs. Frost was frowning. "My daughter 
has no information whatever.” 

“Without offense —1 would need to ask 
her about that myself.” 
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a Protest, and anybody who didn't agree 
with us was a "Babbitt.” 

Its all water under the bridge now, and 
why we went isn’t very interesting any 
more. Some of us were escapists, some 
idealists, some perhaps in the journalistic 
group were simply following our natural 
orbits; but we all know now that it was 


“And you . . . wish to be permitted to 
continue? If you are not, you intend to 
tell Inspector Cramer — ?” 

“I have not said what I intend.” 

“But you wish to continue?” 

Wolfe nodded. “Either that, or my fee 
now." 

"Listen, Calida. I've been sitting here 
thinking.” It was Dudley Frost. He sat up 
straight. I saw Wolfe get his hands on the 
arms of his chair. Frost was going on: 
"Why don't we get Helen down here? This 
man Wolle is throwing a bluff. If we're 
not careful we’ll find ourselves coughing up 
ten thousand dollars of Helen’s money. 
Lew says he'll have it next week, but I’ve 
heard that before. A trustee is under the 
most sacred obligation to preserve the 
property under his care, and it couldn’t be 
paid out of surplus income because you 
don't leave any surplus. The only way is 
to call this fellow’s bluff " 

Wolfe shoved back his chair and got up, 
and spoke loud enough to penetrate the 
Dudley Frost noise: 

“I must go. Thank God. You can tell 
Mr. Goodwin your decision.” He started 
his progress to the door, and didn’t halt 
when Dudley Frost called at him: 

“Now, here! You can’t run away like 
that! All right!” His target gone, he 
turned to his sister-in-law: “Didn’t I say, 
Calida, we’d call his bluff? See that? All 
it needs in a case like this — ” 

Mrs. Frost hadn't bothered to turn in 
her chair to witness Wolfe’s departure. 
Llewellyn had reached across for another 
grip on his father’s knee and was expostu- 
lating, "Now, Dad, listen a minute—” 

I stood up and said, “If you folks want 
to talk this over I’ll leave you alone.” 

Mrs. Frost shook her head. “Thank 
you, 1 don’t believe it will be necessary.” 
She turned to her nephew and sounded 
crisp: “Lew, you started this. It looks as 
if you’ll have to continue it.” 

Llewellyn answered her, and his father 
joined in, but I paid no attention as I got 
at my desk and stuck a sheet of paper in 
the typewriter. I dated it at the top and 
tapped it off : 

To Nero Wolfe: 

Please continue until further notice the 
investigation into the murder of Molly 


Lauck for which I engaged you yesterday, 
Monday, March 30, 1936. 

I whirled it out of the machine, laid it 
on a corner of Wolfe's desk, and handed 
Llewellyn my pen. He bent over the paper 
to read it. His father pulled at him: 

“Don’t sign that! What is it? Let me 
see it! Don’t sign anything at all — ” 

1 LEWELLYN surrendered it to him, and 
J he read it through twice, with a frown. 
Mrs. Frost stretched out a hand for it 
and ran over it at a glance. She looked at 
me: “I don’t believe my nephew will have 
to sign anything . . .” 

“I believe he will.” I was about as fed 
up as Wolfe had been. “One thing you 
people don’t seem to realize, if Mr. Wolfe 
should feel himself relieved of his obliga- 
tion to his client and tells Inspector Cramer 
his angle on that break of Miss Frost's, 
there won’t be any argument about it. 
When Cramer has been working on a popu- 
lar murder case for a week without getting 
anywhere, he gets so tough he swallows 
cigars whole. Of course, he won’t use a 
piece of hose on Miss Frost, but he'll have 
her brought to headquarters and snarl at 
her all night. You wouldn’t want — ” 

“All right.” Dudley Frost had his frown 
on me. “My son is willing for Wolfe to 
continue. But he won’t sign this. He 
won’t sign anything — ” 

“Yes, he will.” I took the paper from 
Calida Frost and put it on the desk. “What 
do you think? You’re three and I’m one. 
That’s no good in case of bad memories. 
What is there to it, anyhow? 1 1 says, ‘until 
further notice.’ Mr. Wolfe said you could 
tell me your decision. Well, I’ve got to 
have a record of it or, so help me, I '11 have 
a talk with Inspector Cramer myself.” 

Lew Frost looked at his aunt and his 
father, and then at me. “It certainly is 
one sweet mess.” He grimaced in disgust. 
“If I had ten thousand dollars this minute, 
I swear . . .” 

1 said, “Look out; that pen drips some- 
times. Go ahead and sign it.” 

While the other two frowned at him, 
he bent over the paper and scrawled his 
name. 

(To Be Continued) 


merely "green hills far away,” that we 
were merely “going somewhere else," like 
Ma Kilmer. 

Why we came back, however, is perhaps 
more interesting, more important, and my 
same old Ma Kilmer, I think, may help us 
answer this point, too. The main answer is 
simple enough. Europe today, as much as 
in the Middle Ages, despite its smashed 
thrones and new experiments, is still shot 
through from top to bottom with its old, 
all-pervading caste system, which is com- 
pletely alien to American tradition and 
ideals and which I hope will always remain 
alien. We have come a long way from 
pioneer, rail-splitting days and tallow 
candles, but I like to believe that Ma Kil- 
mer and what she stands for are still as 
much the essence and backbone of this 
country as ever was Nancy Hanks. Here 
in America, in 1936, she is still as American 


as Abe Lincoln's suspenders, a field of 
corn, or the dome of our capitol. 

In Europe and make no mistake about 
it — Ma Kilmer would be a peasant; and I 
think I can best begin to pile up all the 
things I mean to imply by that if I tell you 
about some one-time friends of mine on 
the old Toulon water front, who were super- 
ficially a good deal like Ma Kilmer. My 
wife and I had been living all winter in an 
old warehouse on the quai and had made 
friends with our neighbors. There was a 
bright, warm-hearted, fat old fishwife 
named La Bolue who became quite fond of 
me because I used to go out with her hus- 
band on the sardine boats. 

But one fine morning a wealthy Ameri- 
can woman who owns one of the largest 
and most magnificent pleasure yachts in 
Europe, warped into our harbor and tied 
up for the week end. My wife and I were 
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invited aboard for tea, cocktails, and what 
not. 

Our presence on the yacht was noted by 
La Bolue’s family and my good friends 
down on the quai, and when next I sought 
their amiable companionship they were 
cold, suspicious, antagonistic. 1 had be- 
come in their eyes spurious, a snob, a 
slummer. None of them, not even Mamma 
La Bolue, good old soul, could be simple 
and friendly any more. 

The contrast between their psychology 
and Ma Kilmer’s is not a shading contrast. 
It is total and complete. Ma Kilmer 
knows that I occasionally get invited to tea 
and cocktails in the mansions here on the 
big estates along the river whose marble 
halls she may have scrubbed when she was 
younger. And her psychology about it is 
that she has none. She simply does not 
give a tinker’s damn. I am sure she must 
sometimes think of people in terms of 
good-bad, honest-dishonest, successful- 
unsuccessful, rich-poor, agreeable-disagree- 
able, but I am equally sure she could never 
seriously think of herself or anybody in the 
terms my French friends did. 

'XT OR could John, my American gar- 
•L ^ dener. I ’m sure he never has, and if he 
ever did — I mean, if he ever got the magical 
mumbo-jumbo suspicion that I was in some 
socially hierarchical way superior to himself 
as a human being, I ’d get the suspicion on 
my side that he was servile and corrupt, 
and no longer want him around the place. 

In Marseilles, France, 1 had a gardener 
whose name was Violand. It happens that 
there are many superficial points of like- 
ness in the two men. Both are small in 
stature, robust, past middle age, good gar- 
deners, self-respecting according to their 
different lights, both of them likable, both 
friendly. They are similar, as gardeners 
go, yet totally different as human beings. 

The nearest I can come to pinning it 
down is that all of Violand’s psychology 
implied that in some way — perhaps be- 
cause of money, schooling, or a tweed coat 
—I was, in some magical yet definite way, 
of a world higher than his world and 
consequently to be ranked among his “bet- 
ters.” Now, John’s psychology and his re- 
actions imply strongly at all t.mes not only 
that he never thinks I am in some mysteri- 
ous way his “better,” but that he doesn’t 
see life in those terms at all. 

By this simple contrast between two 
gardeners, I am asserting, of course, that 
the famous Liberte, egalite, fraternite of the 
French is purely academic, purely political. 

I do assert it, and while asserting it I will 
hop across the English Channel to assert 
that all of our own European British 
cousins likewise, high and low, are equally 
caste-cooped. They all still think in terms 
of my Marseilles gardener and my Toulon 
fishwife. 

The last time I stopped a while in Lon- 
don I played around with a British novel- 
ist whom I had better call Wilfred Paine 
for the purpose of this true, tragic little 
picture. His name, of course, is not Paine, 
but it has the same vowel sound, and the 
petty tragedy of my friend’s otherwise 
happy and successful life is that he cannot 
always trust himself to pronounce it! 
When he is harassed or nervous he will say 
over the telephone, “This is Mr. Pine,” 
and when he is drinking a bit too much, as 
the best of novelists occasionally do, he 
will sometimes call for a tankard of “pile 
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isle." For this, which proves him as ster- 
ling native British as John Bull, but re- 
peals the fact that he was born of the 
“lower classes,” he is punished continually 
and cruelly by all his fellow Britons. 

Although a distinguished novelist and a 
pleasant, well-mannered man, he can never 
be elected to a gentleman’s club nor even 
escape, in his own home, from the veiled 
contempt of his wife’s elderly maid, who 
once served the real gentry. His life, and 
his wile’s, too, have been clouded and em- 
bittered. 

If von visit with an open mind any- of 
the revolutionary countries in Europe to 
study Fascism, Hitlerism, or any of the 
new isms, you will soon discover that 
wherever old feudal caste lines are being 
smashed, they are being replaced with rigid 
new ones. Nowhere is there anything like 
our homely, plain American democracy. 

Co live in Germany a while and you'll 
soon see the same paradoxical retrogression 
toward the opposite of individual human 
liberty. They have swapped the kaiser for 
Hitler and changed Hoch to licit, but they 
still go in for the goose step, for regimenta- 
tion, and for a new feudal All Highest. 

The Russian setup presents, to me as a 
free American, the same striking paradox. 
In the old czarist days all land, wealth, and 
power were owned by a special group who 
would starve you, send you to the salt 
mines in Siberia, or kill you, if you didn’t 
act and think as they ordered. A selfish 
tyranny, no doubt. Today, in Soviet 
Russia, all land, wealth, and power are 
owned by a new special group who will 
starve, exile, or kill you if you don’t act 
and think as they wish. It is perhaps an 
idealistic and unselfish tyranny. But the 
old Russian regime and the new Russian 
regime are equally tyrannic. 

W HILE Europe is trying all these new 
Utopian or dictatorial experiments, 
here in America old Ma Kilmer up the road 
and Ion my nine acres can still do and think 
pretty much what we damned well please 
unless we turn actually criminal or crazy. 

This, then, is the re 1 reason why I 
have come back to my own country. Every 
adult human being does, or should, prize 
liberty more highly than cooking, comfort, 
pleasure, or a table on the boulevard. 

But while I like to ascribe my return to 
the above noble sentiment, I can think of a 
million petty reasons why I would have 
come home, anyway. 

I don’t like cold toast, or vegetables 
boiled to death in plain water as you get 
them always inevitably in England, nor 
do I like all my food to taste of hot olive 
oil and garlic as it always does in Italy; but 
I dislike the way things were in France 
with even more intensity, because I lived 
there a good many years longer. By 
France, I suppose I really mean Latin 
Europe, the Mediterranean Riviera, 
whether French, Spanish, or Italian. 

My mother, who lived and died in an 
American small town, had a deep-rooted 
certainty that all Italians, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards were different from us. 

I felt that my mother was provincial 
and prejudiced. After I had gone on a 
walking trip through France and Italy, 
had learned to speak both French and 
Italian with decent fluency, and had begun 
to go back to Europe whenever 1 could on 
vacations, I was still sure that my mother 
was provincial and prejudiced. It was only 


after I went to live in a French small town 
between Toulon and Marseilles and be- 
came a part of its life that I became con- 
vinced my mother had been right. 

Most native Europeans, in what I have 
defined as the American expatriate zone, 
consume wine constantly and habitually as 
a commonplace alimentary staple, as we 
consume bread; they use quantities of 
garlic, cook in olive oil, and consider but- 
ter at table to be a special thing you order, 
like olives or stuffed celery. We thought 
it was wonderful, or pretended we did, for 
a while, but the plain fact is that Ameri- 
cans never have habitually consumed wine 
as an alimentary staple, never eaten vast 
quantities of garlic, cooked in olive oil, and 
ordered butter at table as a special dish, 
and in the long run doing so made some of 
us drunkards and most of us dyspeptic. 

W HEN I think of the luncheons over 
there I wonder that any of us came 
back alive. You begin with enough sar- 
dines, anchovies, cold ham, salami, liver- 
wurst, hard-boiled eggs in mayonnaise, and 
beets in vinegar and olive oil to constitute 
a hearty American businessman's lunch; 
then, despite the sardines, you have a sub- 
stantial fish course or an omelet or spa- 
ghetti, and inevitably the roast, a leg of 
lamb or a chicken. You drink various 
wines in quantity, sustaining your false 
appetite, so that you can go on through a 
vegetable course or two served separately, 
followed by ice cream or a tart. Then the 
table is cleared for assorted cheeses, fruits, 
nuts, brandy, and cordials. They can stand 
it. Their stomachs are different. An Ameri- 
can can’t stand it for long. It makes you 
drunk and sleepy and gives you gastritis. 

The Frenchman doesn’t get sleepy. It is 
not merely that his stomach is different. 
It is because he is keyed differently. The 
casual name of a camel, a disagreement 
about a salad dressing, a bicycle collision 
in which nobody is hurt, will cause him to 
scream and wave his arms in real life as 
stage Frenchmen do in vaudeville. If you 
mention the casual name of a camel with 
a personal implication, even to a tough 
chauffeur the size and shape of Jack Demp- 
sey, he will inevitably start screaming and 
waving his fists. He will not strike you. 

But even if he is a small man, if you 
come at him with an ax already bloody 
with the life gore of his brother, or start 
shooting at him at close range with a 
couple of .45 automatics, it seems to cool 
and calm him. He becomes quiet, col- 
lected, efficient, cool, dangerous, and 
formidable. It would not be too much to 
say that he becomes heroic without in- 
dulging in heroics. Clemenceau said bit- 
terly that the Frenchman is courageous, 
heroic only on the battlefield. He was the 
best soldier in the World War and he has 
been more or less hysterical about his 
neighbors and world politics ever since. 

Now, we American expatriates could 
laugh or sneer at people keyed like that, 
and also give them unstinted, deep, real 
admiration, but we could never be like 
them nor at home among them. We are 
simply not keyed that way. We are calm 
about salad dressings and get quite excited 
when people start murdering us with axes. 

These differences in stomachs and 
temperaments are perhaps only matters of 
nerve tension. But 1 am convinced that 
the souls of Europeans are different, too. 
By souls I don’t mean things that float on 


clouds or are saved by Salvation Army 
bands. I mean the integrated essences of 
their natures with reference to concrete 
things, such as money and women. 

Let’s consider the money first. While 
we have one of the worst crime records of 
any country for murders, burglaries, bank 
robberies, embezzlements, and graft of 
millions, we don’t go in for petty cheating 
the way they do over there. Whether we 
are soda-water jerkers, small clerks, petty 
proprietors, bartenders, hot-dog purveyors, 
on Fifth Avenue or Tenth Avenue in New 
York, or in a general store at a crossroads 
in Saluda County, South Carolina, or near 
Spokane, Washington, we don’t usually 
bother to peel an extra three cents or a 
nickel off people who speak with a foreign 
accent or drive an expensive car. 

In Europe, 1 thought for quite a while — 
in fact, for several years — that they made 
a habit of overcharging only foreigners, 
preferably American, English, and Ger- 
man. It was only after I had slowly begun 
to know them that I discovered the pro- 
vincial Frenchman will too often just as 
willingly cheat the Parisian, and vice versa, 
or any man or woman who is obviously of 
a different social or economic class from 
himself and his usual customers. 

I used to lose my temper sometimes and 
feel that it was more contemptible than 
burglary or highway robbery, not merely 
because it was more petty, but for the 
reason that I couldn’t shoot the thief or 
hit him in the face or even have him ar- 
rested. As a matter of fact, I couldn’t 
even make him blush or take it seriously, 
because, by his psychology, what he was 
doing was simply shrewd business. He 
thinks he’s an honest man. 

I beg leave to differ with him, but I 
make haste to add that he is often, too, by 
any standards, a charming, delightful, and 
sometimes absurdly generous fellow. Fre- 
quently, when he begins liking or knowing 
you pretty well he stops cheating you. 

V\ THEN my wife and I moved into that 
V * warehouse loft on the Toulon water 
front, we began going pretty regularly to 
the corner cafe, kept by a Madame Rippert, 
who charged us two francs each for coffee 
and rolls. One day when I pushed her four 
francs as usual, with the usual small tip in 
coppers, she pushed some of it back to me 
and said, with a wry, amiable grin, “It’s 
not two francs; it’s one franc fifty.” 

What happened at Madame Rippert’s 
some weeks later was as gorgeously French 
as The Marseillaise. It was the night of 
the Fourteenth of July, which is like our 
Fourth. We had John Goss, the concert 
baritone, down in Toulon as our guest and 
took him, with some other friends, to our 
little corner cafe. He and these other 
friends were obviously British, prosperous, 
and strangers. Madame Rippert, who had 
long since stopped cheating us out of 
pennies for coffee and beer, charged us out- 
rageous tourist prices for mediocre cham- 
pagne and firecrackers. 

We stayed there late, and when things 
got quieter John Goss sang a while. It 
happened he had been studying old 
Provencal ballads and serenades, and pres- 
ently he sang some of them, including 
Magali Ma Taut Amado. Madame Rippert 
burst into yowls, sobs, and tears, embraced 
him, kissed my wife, rushed back to the 
bar, and returned with two bottles of the 
best and most expensive Cordon Rouge “on 
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How Will You 

SLEEPTONIGHT? 



If there’s any doubt, try this natural drugless way 
that helps so many get to sleep quickly nig t ht 


the house.” Not content with that, she 
raided what was left of her own stock of 
fireworks and set them off at a feverish 
rate which would have soon burned up all 
of her holiday profits if we hadn ’t calmed 
her. She was magnificent, and never 
cheated us any more. We still send each 
other post cards. 

A while ago, instead of another picture 
of the fleet, she sent us a post-card photo- 
graph of little Rose Marie, her pet niece, 
who was just beginning to toddle when we 
left Toulon in 1932. She stares at you out 
of the picture with big, bold, made-up 
baby eyes, Folies- Berthe curls, dressed in 
the ghastly fashion most French mothers 
inflict upon their female children. This 
family post card illustrates my own moth- 
er’s profound conviction that the French 
attitude toward the female of the species 
is different from our own. 

TT TOOK me a very long time, living in 
*■ France, to figure out that my mother was 
intuitively right on this point, too. I am 
sure there is a profound and basic differ- 
ence, and I think I know what it is. It is 
that the average Frenchman, by tradition 
and race, regards every human female be- 
tween the ages of six and sixty as primarily 
a woman. He may be, and often is, a man 
with the strictest personal code of morals, 
but his mind is so turned that he sees every 
woman he meets casually, every woman 
who passes in the street, as an attractive, 
or unattractive, female object. 

Well, now, I think that the typical 
American man, no matter how much of a 
Lothario he may fancy himself to be, does 
not, all the time, traditionally and auto- 
matically, view all women except his 
grandmother in this way. A great deal of 
the time he automatically and tradition- 
ally regards them primarily as people, as 
human individuals, nice or not nice, at- 
tractive or unattractive to himself, for 
reasons which have nothing remotely to 
do with their being females. I think he 
even often regards the girl he is in love 
with, or has just married or just kissed, as 
primarily a human being, and I doubt that 
any Frenchman ever does. 

My old Ma Kilmer, who inspired this 
piece, is not what you might call pretty, 
but she is a lulu as “people.” And, to sum it 
all up, the reason I have come back to 
America, multiplying it by a million, is 
that here, as in no other land on earth, we 
treat each other as people, “of, for, and 
by,” as Abe Lincoln said. Over there, I’d 
have paid for all Ma Kilmer’s gasoline and 
she’d have been respectful. 

+ + + + + 


"I WANT A 
MANS" 

THE three best letters in re- 
sponse to the young business 
woman who wrote / Want a Man 
(August, 1936) were written by: 

First, $25.00 — Miss R. L. 
Starkweather, East Orange, N. J. 

Second, $15.00 — Miss Ruth 
Wilson, Louisville, Ky. 

Third, $10.00 — Mrs. Goldie 
Dee, Columbus, Ohio. 


D O you dread to go to bed at night for 
fear you’ll lie awake and toss? And 
does the morning find you fagged and 
hollow-eyed — with jumpy nerves, and 
vitality at low ebb? 

Thousands who formerly had this expe- 
rience have found a simple, drugless way 
to avoid the toll of sleepless nights. And 
report that they fall asleep each night 
ajmost as soon as they go to bed. 

They do this by drinking Ovaltine just 
before they retire at night. 

Ovaltine is a pure food concentrate. It 
was originally created in Switzerland as 
a strengthening food-drink for invalids, 
convalescents, and the aged. 

Then physicians observed that, when 
Ovaltine was taken as a hot drink just at 
bedtime, it also produced unusual results 
in promoting sound, restful sleep. And, 
in thousands of cases, it was found that 
people who took it, not only slept more 
restfully — but they also felt much fresher 
next day. 

How Its Results Are Explained 

First: As a hot bedtime drink, Ovaltine 
tends to draw excess blood away from the 
brain. Thus mental calm is invited — the' 
mind is “conditioned” for sleep. 

Second: Ovaltine, on account of its ease 
of digestion, gives the stomach a light 
digestive task to perform. Thus helping 
to do away with that hollow, restless 


feeling that keeps so many people awake. 

Third: It has also been observed that 
Ovaltine not only helps to bring sound 
sleep quickly, but, in many cases, helps 
to improve the quality of sleep. That is 
why so many users report they awaken 
in the morning so greatly refreshed — • 
looking and feeling like different people 
as the result of the sound and restful 
sleep they’ve had. 

Start Tonight 

So if you have trouble getting to sleep — 
or feel listless and logy when you wake 
up mornings — we urge you to give Oval- 
tine a trial tonight. You may be sur- 
prised at the difference it makes in the 
way you look and feel. 

Phone your grocer or druggist for a tin of 
Ovaltine now. Mix 3 to 4 teaspoonfuls of 
it with a cup of hot milk and drink it 
just before you get into bed tonight. See 
if you don’t fall asleep more easily than 
you usually do — see if you don’t sleep 
more soundly. 

When you get up in the morning, take 
stock. See if your nerves aren’t steadier 
— and if you don’t feel far fresher, too. 

NOTE: Ovaltine is now made in America by 
The Wander Company, 180 No. Michigan 
Are., Chicago, Illinois. It is inexpensive to 
serve— and can be obtained at all grocery, 
drug, and department stores. 
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J RUE, there are many worthy 
whiskies today — but there’s 
only one Paul Jones! 

Today, did we say? That has 
been true for over 70 years! 

Our family, from the beginning, 
has steadfastly refused to depart 
from the slow, old-fashioned 
American method of distilling this 
noble whiskey — confident that 
men who know whiskey will always 
cherish the forthright qualities for 
which Paul Jones has been famed 
for more than three generations. 

Paul Jones is all whiskey — every 
drop. And we believe its richer, 
full-flavored mellowness will tell 
you that you’ve found one of 
America’s truly great whiskies. 


c H gENTLE MAN'S -WHISKEY 
SINCE 1865 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 
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Interesting People 
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HE’S the boss of America’s “littlest busi- 
ness,” a mass producer of jots, tittles, and 
iotas. Rollin J. Lobaugh, of San Fran- 
cisco, makes screws that measure six one- 
hundredths of an inch in diameter and 
turns out washers fifteen one-thousandths 
of an inch thin. Has a hard time keeping 
his commodities out of his eyes. Once a 
railroad fireman, ambitious to become a 
locomotive engineer, Lobaugh quit and 
became a smidgeneer instead, manufac- 
turing the tiniest parts used in radios, 
motorcars, and airplanes. His stock went 


like a dust storm. As a Henry Ford of 
Lilliput, he found leisure to become a 
locomotive engineer, after all. Now he 
runs a room full of miniature trains, mod- 
eled to the minutest detail after equip- 
mentof the nation’s great systems. Prides 
himself on his models of historic engines. 
Last summer a large Western railroad 
commissioned him to make a tiny replica 
of its crack limited for exhibition at the 
Dallas, Texas, Centennial. Some of his 
little locomotives run by steam and take 
water from an eyedropper. 
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DR. ELIZABETH MUNGER is the 
guiding spirit of the nation’s strangest 
finishing school. No tuition is charged 
and the entrance requirements are nega- 
tive. The million-dollar dormitory is new 
and modern, and each girl is given a 
bright little room with bed, bureau, and 
pretty coverlets — without cost. All the 
students change for dinner, which is 
served at small tables covered with neat 
linen, doilies, and set with flowers. A 
staff of 71 instructors teach shorthand, 
typing, English, handicrafts, and do- 


mestic science. Entertainments are given 
twice a week, and hikes and picnics are 
planned year-round by the students. De- 
lightful? Perfectly — even though it is 
the Niantic, Conn., state prison for 
women, of which Dr. Munger is warden. 
It has no walls, guards, alarms, or silence 
rules. The girls don’t want to escape, 
even if they are obliged, part of each day, 
to work in the bakery, cannery, hospital, 
kitchen, or truck gardens. Dr. Munger 
believes that every woman will be good 
and industrious if she has the chance. 



HE’S the Pied Piper of birdland. Charles 
E. Jones, of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
owns the most unusual bird sanctuary in 
the world. It’s right in his own back yard. 
His hundreds of songsters follow him 
everywhere. The siskin sits on his nose 
and turns upside down (as in the photo- 
graph) to peck morsels from between his 


Decoy 


lips. A meadow lark rolls on its back 
and spars with his finger. Jones is the 
first person on record to tame wild 
songbirds and feed them by hand. 
Seven years ago, recovering from a 
serious illness, he adopted a nest of newly 
hatched bullfinches and fed each one indi- 
vidually. Today the yard is clouded with 
birds. Jones operates under a special gov- 
ernment permit, and is planning a do- 
minion sanctuary, where children, likethe 
little girl shown here, may give tea parties 
for their feathered friends. 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE SHACKMAN 
probably is a silent hostess at all your 
parties. She invented the crackers and 
paper hats for your dinner party, the 
Jack Horner pie for the children’s Christ- 
mas frolic (you pull a ribbon and pluck 
out a present), and the groups of tiny 
carol singers on the market this year. 
She has devised more doodads and fur- 
belows for parties than any woman in 
America — and has never patented one. 
They’re just happy thoughts, she says, in 
which everyone should share. Her first 


success was a paper pumpkin for Hallow- 
een. Simple, but nobody had thought 
of it before. Then she invented a stork 
thermometer for newlyweds, which tells 
how many children may be expected. 
Silly, but it sells. This year Mrs. Shack- 
man turned her attention to political 
parties and turned out New Deal don- 
keys and Square Deal elephants, made of 
glass. Travels the U. S. and visits 
European markets for stimulation. She 
works so hard helping people play that 
she has little time for parties herself. 



Madcap 
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HERE’S a little girl who won’t stay put. 
'Bet her she can’t climb a telephone pole, 
and up she goes, hand over hand. Cob 
lects road signs as a hobby. Favorite 
sport is roaring down the Atlantic coast 
in a speedboat, looking for uninhabited 
islands. Simply loves to drive an open 
car in a rainstorm for 200 miles or more. 
Her funny-paper capers and comic gri- 
maces recently won her an important 
part in the Broadway hit, New Faces, and 
a contract to appear in a new musical 
comedy now being written. Nobody 


would suspect that this young woman, 
Jean Bellows, is the daughter of the late 
George Wesley Bellows, famous artist, 
that she was the model for his painting. 
Lady Jean, and stands in the foreground 
of many of his finest landscapes. Not con- 
tent with hanging forever on the wall, a 
demure figure in immortal oil, J ean studied 
dancing and dramatic art, then broke out 
into Broadway. Here, she’s been looking 
at her father’s sketches of his little girl. 
Can you tell what she thinks? No matter 
what it is, she’s really a sketch. 
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CHERIE MAY, of Los Angeles, is the 
world’s best-looking steeplejack. Clad in 
overalls, she creeps among black girders 
at cloudy altitudes, a rivet hammer in 
one hand, a compact in the other. Will 
scramble up twenty stories of steel frame- 
work at sight of a mouse, but doesn’t hesi- 
tate to ride the derrick down. Repairs 
roller coasters, polishes weather vanes, 
paints flag masts, and rigs radio towers, 
stopping often to powder her nose when 
the wind is high. Warns woo-some fellow 
workers to watch their step and never 


fall for her. Mrs. May earns $25 a day 
and uses it to support four generations 
of her family — grandmother, mother, in- 
valid husband, and children. She never 
tells her two young sons to stay out of 
apple trees. Formerly a parachute j umper, 
she taught her oldest son, Eugene, to fol- 
low in her wing-steps when he was three 
years old. He bailed out twice before 
kindergarten. Her own first jump — in a 
home-stitched parachute — landed her in 
the midst of 300 beehives. She’s afraid 
of nothing except dogs — big and small. 
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THIS “underpaid professor” has just 
given California’s Stanford University a 
splendid new half-million-dollar building 
for its School of Education. A teacher 
there for 38 years. Dr. Ellwood Cubber- 
ley led classes of future college presidents 
and deans in the way they should go, 
telling them that character-building, not 
money-making, is the object of educa- 
tion. Meanwhile, he made a hobby of 
studying the stock market (sometimes 
investing scientifically). Dividends rolled 
in. Royalties from 18 textbooks increased 


his income. Not long ago he woke up 
rich — and conscience-stricken. Without 
children or relatives who needed money, 
he decided to give it all to Stanford. With 
Mrs. Cubberley he excitedly drew up 
plans for a new education building and 
began to collect books for the library. 
When school opened this year Dr. Cub- 
berley’s greatest lecture was embodied in 
stone on the campus. He has retired 
from teaching and intends to use the rest 
of his fortune amassing the world’s finest 
educational library at Stanford. 
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OUT of his thousands of competitors, 
from tiptoeing parents to crimson-clad 
saints in toy shops, Santa Claus considers 
these two airmen his only real competi- 
tors. Through the long, expectant hours 
of Christmas Eve and morning, Captain 
William Wincapaw, of Boston, and his 
son, Bill, go flying over the housetops — 
lighthousetops — along 2,000 miles of 
bleak New England and Canadian shore, 
dropping presents. The good little boys 
and girls are the lighthouse keepers and 
their families, whose shining lamps often 


guided the captain to safety when he was 
a commercial pilot in Maine. For three 
Christmases Captain Wincapaw made 
the trip alone, a trifle in his 2,000,000 
miles and 18,000 hours flown. For the 
last five years, Bill, 17, has been the Yule- 
tide bomber, dropping 12-pound, shock- 
proof bundles of books, tobacco, coffee, 
and toys on jutting lighthouse rocks, 
while his father handles the controls. 
Santa, Jr., seldom misses. His father’s 
fledgling now, Bill will qualify for a trans- 
port license on his next birthday. 
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DURING THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH OF 
ENGLAND A LAW WAS 
PASSED TAXING BEARDS 
OVER TWO WEEKS OLD! 
TODAY, IF IT WEREN'T 
FOR GEM MICROMATIC 
BLADES, MANY TENDER- 
SKINNED MEN WOULD 
RATHER PAY A BEARD 
TAX THAN SHAVE! 


mm 1 3 

SOME SOUTH AFRICAN SAVAGES BURN 
OFF THEIR WHISKERS WITH SULPHUR 
PASTE! IF YOUR FACE FEELS FIERY 
AFTER SHAVING, CHANGE TO GENUINE 
GEM BLADES AND EN/OY COOL 
REFRESHING SHAVES. 


IN ANCIENT EGYPT THE 
SIZE OF A MAN'S BEARD 
INDICATED HIS SOCIAL 
RANK! BUT TODAY, GEM 
MICROMATIC BLADES GIVE 
YOU CLEAN-SHAVEN. ALL- 
DAY NEATNESS THAT 
HELPS YOUR BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL STANDING. 
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HERE'S WHY GEM CAN GUARANTEE YOU PERFECT 
SHAVING EDGES-WHY GEM BLADES NEVER IRRITATE 
YOUR FACE! THEY'RE MADE OF 50 % THICKER STEEL 
...HONED FOR 3 MILES ... STROPPED 4840 TIMES 
TO MAKE THEM EXTRA SHARP. THEN EACH BLADE IS 
INDIVIDUALLY INSPECTED UNDER LAMPS SO POWER- 
FUL THAT THE SLIGHTEST DEFECT SHOWS UP LIKE 
A BEACON-LIGHT! 



ONLY THE GEM MICROMATIC RAZOR HAS THE 
FACE-FITTING BEVEL THAT FORCES YOU TO 
SHAVE WITH THE MASTER BARBER'S SMOOTH 
STROKE. ONLY GEM HAS THE PATENTED 
DUAL-ALIGNMENT THAT LOCKS THE BLADE 
RIGID, ENDING OFF-ANGLE SCRAPES. 

BUT ONLY A GENUINE GEM BLADE CAN MAKE 
YOUR GEM RAZOR IOO% EFFICIENT! TRY THIS 
BALANCED TEAM. GET A NEW 51.00 GEM 
RAZOR WITH 5 BLADES FROM YOUR DEALER. 
OR SEND 25t WITH COUPON FOR SPECIAL 
TEST SET WITH STANDARD 51.00 GEM 
RAZOR AND 2 BLADES AND INTRODUCE 
YOUR FACE TO MODERN SHAVING COMFORT! 




SPECIAL OFFER 

Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp. 

Dept. A38, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Enclosed find 25c for complete trial Gem set with a 
single - and a double-edged blade and the regular $1.00 
gold-plated Gem Micromatic Razor. 

PRINT NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE 

(If you live in Canada, write Mutual Salon Co.. 436 Wellington St., W.. 
tt A.S.H.0.1936 Toronto. 2. Canatlm 
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Believe it 


( Continued from page 45) 


enough really. Tonneau: body. Hydro- 
carbon: gasoline. Phaeton: a car with lines 
similar to the horse-drawn phaeton. Can- 
opy: cloth top. Propeller: steering handle 
or lever. Refrigerator: radiator. Mud- 
splasher: fender. 

My researches indicate that men were 
not even agreed, at the turn of the century, 
on what to call the new vehicle. That we 
today call it motorcar or automobile or 
machine, or usually just car, is largely acci- 
dental. Here are some of the terms then 
used: gas-rig, buggyaut, automob, auto- 
gondola, autofiacre, autodrome, autobaine, 
gasoline buggy, horseless carriage, electro- 
mobile, the electric, the steamer, the 
steamcar, the motocycle (for a car, not 
motorcycle), and viamote. The staid Lon- 
don Times suggested combining motor and 
vehicle into “mode.” 

Motorists were called by all combina- 
tions of those names; also autoneers and 
bubblers. The names they were called by 
the embattled farmers were unprintable, 
as were the names the autoneers called the 
farmers who charged them $10 for hauling 
the “pushmobile” out of a prefabricated 
mudhole. 

Prophets of that day tried to grapple 
with the future of the motor carriage. 
Some said it was a passing fad; some pre- 
dicted it would rival the bicycle in popu- 
larity; some admitted it would play a large 
part in hauling and commercial transpor- 
tation and as a toy for wealthy and reckless 
sportsmen, but never as a pleasure vehicle. 

O NE of the boldest prophets was one 
J. H. Knight, who wrote, in 1896: “In 
the motor carriage we have a conveyance 
that will not tire and should in time be 
made so powerful as to run at fair speed in 
the face of a gale of wind.” He envisioned 
a car that would carry 2 passengers, 50 
pounds of baggage, petroleum for 30 to 40 
miles, and run at 15 miles an hour, 7 
miles an hour against the wind. 

But in that same year the learned M. 
Marcel Desprez, of the Institute of France, 
sounded a timely warning. The new motor 
vehicles, he pointed out, would exhaust 
quickly the available oil supplies stored in 
the earth. And that, Grace remarked, 
must have been a good prophecy; people 
have been making it ever since. 

The enemies of the horseless carriage 
seized on a prediction that the auto would 
“simplify the problem of street cleaning,” 
an indication that numbers of street clean- 
ers would be thrown out of work. But 
came one George E. Latham with the pre- 
diction that trackless traction would bring 


a demand for chauffeurs and mechanicians 
and would one day attract “hundreds” of 
young men. 

When I showed Mr. Latham’s predic- 
tion to Grace she just pointed to a report in 
the evening paper showing that today 
6,017,000 men and women are employed 
directly or indirectly in the automobile 
industry. 

It was the age of individualism in auto 
construction. Some built their own hydro- 
carbon rigs from stem to stern; others 
bought the engine and installed it in their 
own equipage, hitching it to the wheels 
with a chain. An advertisement which I 
found stated: “WE SUPPLY THE CART; 
You Do The Rest. From $200 up, with 
excellent space for any make of motor. 
Good tank room, and child’s seat in front. 
Special 2-inch tires on 34- or 36-inch en- 
ameled, ball-bearing wheels. Hub steering. 
Finish to suit.” 

The individualistic design of motors 
made the autoneer’s life one of surprises. 
When Mr. George Flori, of St. Louis, 
stepped proudly into his new motor vehicle 
and drove it away, he discovered that when 
he twisted the steering wheel to the left, 
the car went to the right, and vice versa. 

TN ONE snappy three-cylinder job it was 

impossible to tell, when you started it, 
whether it would go forward or backward. 
Apparently it had one speed forward and 
three in reverse. Grace suggested that the 
inventor was ahead of his time; today we 
could use such a feature for beating the 
other fellow into a parking space. 

One stylish model which had its engine 
on the rear axle was cranked from behind 
by pulling a long strap attached to a 
rachet pulley which automatically rewound 
itself. 

The chain drive I found was the usual 
thing, but the rope-drive eliminated the 
clutch. It functioned by tightening or 
loosening the rope. The rawhide drive wore 
better than the rope-drive. 

Apparently the electrics were considered 
most convenient in town, the gasoline cars 
for touring, the steamers for heavy duty 
and hill climbing. There were also a few 
cars powered by compressed air, springs, 
alcohol, kerosene, carbonic acid, and ether, 
but these did not do so well. 

One unpleasant tendency in the early 
cars was to run backwards downhill. 
Some of the brakes were on the motor; 
and therefore useless if the chain broke, 
others braked only the forward, not the 
backward motion. So frequent were the 
backward runaways that the New York 
Times called attention to the need for 
"the sprag — the iron rod suspended from 
the rear axle to hold the car on a hill if the 
brakes slip.” 

Grace and I wondered what any one of 
the several brake inspectors we met on our 
trip would have said if our car had been 
sprag-equipped. 

Along in 1903 the motor began advanc- 
ing beyond the status of a sportsman’s 
toy, as was indicated by the following 
from one of our leading periodicals; 

“One of the indications of a tendency 
toward practical usefulness rather than 
mere sport is the number of carriages 
fitted with canopy tops, storm curtains, 
and removable plate-glass fronts.” 

About that time motorists were experi- 
menting with the new “acetylene search- , 
lights,” mostly imported from France, and 


a debate was on whether the proper warn- 
ing signal was the bell, the horn, or the 
whistle. 

Such fripperies, of course, did not come 
with the car when you bought it. Lights, 
tops, horns, “plate-glass fronts,” storm 
curtains, and the rest could be purchased 
through your dealer or ordered from 
Europe. The car as delivered had little 
more than motor, wheels, and tonneau. 

Sometimes the auxiliary equipment cost 
almost as much as the car. After the 
dealer had strapped on, screwed on, and 
nailed on as many accessories as you could 
afford, he would deliver your car, usually 
by dray, for the cautious dealer did not 
like to drive the car to your house, for fear 
of a breakdown on the way. 

Then your adventures began. 

Automobile advertising men, when they 
devised a slogan in those days, had to be 
sure it couldn’t be turned against them. 
One car had the slogan: “Built to Run, 
and Does It.” A customer added a ques- 
tion mark — “and Does It?” Another car 
advertised: “Nothing to watch but the 
road.” An owner wrote in that he was tired 
of watching the same piece of road. A 
manufacturer bragged of the lightness of 
his car, built with “wooden wheels, wooden 
axles, wooden frame.” A malcontent 
shipped his back with the comment: 
“Wooden run.” 

This “delightful uncertainty” of the 
cars of the “founding fathers” was just 
one of the motorist’s worries. What is so 
hard to realize today is the hostile world 
in which the motorist lived. The people, 
the laws, the roads, the very animals were 
leagued against him. The autoneer who 
took the road not only — as Grace pointed 
out to me — had to be a mechanic but also 
had to be prepared for arrests, riots, and 
fights. If he caused a runaway, however 
innocently, he might be mobbed. Horse- 
men sometimes cut him across the face 
with a whip. “Yokels” and “roughs” 
threw mud and stones. “Get a horse!” 
was the cry. Police, farmers, and inn- 
keepers regarded him as fair game for ex- 
tortion. 

Y\7’HY all the hatred of the new vehicle? 

» » Partly envy: Most automobilists 
were wealthy men in those days. Partly 
fear of the strange and unknown: The 
men who ran these vehicles, swathed in 
their huge coats, goggles, and dust masks, 
looked like a race apart. Partly vested in- 
terests of all those who made a living from 
the horse: livery-stable men, carriage mak- 
ers, coachmen, hostlers, horseshoers, har- 
ness makers, feed merchants, veterinarians. 

The enemies of the auto constantly em- 
phasized the nobility of the horse, man’s 
best friend. The partisans of the auto 
struck back in the trade magazines: 

“The horse, about which so much 
poetry and gush have been written ... a 
willful, unreliable brute . . . the driver of 
the horse, constantly holding up his hand 
for the motor to stop, in fact begs his way 
through the world. 

“The motor vehicle will not shy or run 
away. Parasols, flying newspapers, wheel- 
barrows, strange noises and surprises, are 
powerless to move the pulses of its iron 
heart.” 

Brave words, those, but of little avail or 
cheer to the bubbler who, having killed a 
dog or cow, found himself confronted by 
an angry farmer with a shotgun. One of 



SIX-20 BROWNIE— The old reliable 
brought up to date. Diway lens for 
sharp pictures of near and distant 
subjects. Two extra-large finders. 
Smart, morocco -grain covering. 
Decorative etched metal front. 
Makes 2 54 x 3 54 - inch pictures. 
Price, only $3. Six-16 Brownie, 
214x4 54, $3.75. 


$ 3 



JIFFY KODAK SIX-20— Touch 
a button — "Pop” — it opens. 
Touch another — "Click” — it 
gets the picture. Etched metal 
front, black morocco - grain 
covering. Two reflecting find- 
ers. Pictures 2 54 x 3 54 inches. 
Price, $8. Jiffy Kodak Six-16, 
254x454, $9. 



KODAK JUNIOR SIX-20 (f. 6.3) — 

Brings you a fine, fast Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens (/. 6.3) at an extremely 
moderate price. Makes snapshots 
(254 x 354 inches) on dull days — 
indoors at night with Kodak "SS” 
Film and Mazda Photoflood 
bulbs. Price, $13.50. With Doublet 
lens, $10. Kodak Junior Six-16, 
254 x 454, $15.50 and $12. 



CINE-KODAK EIGHT— Brings home 
movies within the reach of almost 
every one. Low in cost — makes 20 
to 30 hlack-and-wliite scenes on a 
film costing $2.25, finished, ready 
to show. Movies at 10* a shot ! And 
for a few cents more eaeh scene, 
Kodaclirome full -color movies. 
Cine-Kodak Eight, with f. 3.5 
lens, $34.50. 



See these and other Eastman cameras at your dealer’s. Brownies from $1; Kodaks from $5 ...Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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the unappreciated wonders of today is the 
way in which domestic animals have ad- 
justed themselves to the automobile. 
(Grace says if 1 would adjust myself, now, 
everything would be dandy.) 

In the early days the horse, of course, 
gave the most trouble. Sometimes the 
motorist spent half his time in stopping for 
horses and helping to lead them by. If 
there were a runaway he might be held 
liable for damages to peison or property 
caused thereby. Sometimes the owner of 
the horse was as much scared as his ani- 
mal. Mr. W. Ashley Gray, of St. Louis, 
wrote of an experience in Missouri. He met 
an old farmer and his wife driving a team 
of horses. Mr. Gray stopped, got out, and 
offered to help the farmer get his team past 
the auto. 

“ If you can lead the old lady by, I can 
handle the team,” said the faimer. 

An Iowa genius, in 1902, submitted a 
plan for ending all this trouble between 
autos and horses. He suggested that a 
lifelike dummy of a horse, made of some 
light material such as papier-mache, be 
suspended in front of every gasoline buggy 
to disarm the suspicions and calm the fears 
of real horses met along the way. The idea 
was widely discussed but, so far as I can 
learn, the papier-mache horses never went 
into quantity production. 

Seme cauiious motorists carried lump 
sugar for the hoises, carrots for the cows, 
and bones for the dogs, when planning an 
excursion into the country. 

OUT if they got safely by the animals, 
■*-' the laws were waiting for them. Every 
town had its laws, some of them for the 
special enrichment of the treasury. Some 
had speed limits as low as 4 miles an hour 
(New York motoiists counted it a great 
gain when the Bailey law of 1903 forbade 
any town to have a speed limit of less than 
8 miles per houi). Other laws made it an 
offense to pass a pedestrian or a horse- 
drawn vehicle at more than c. eepii ig speed. 
(Grace says all this 
dope is no good when 
a modern cop says, 

‘‘Stop obstructing 
traffic. You’re only 
making 35.”) 

In most states cars 
were not allowed on 
ferryboats. Cars were 
barred from many 
roads, parks, and 
cemeteries. An auto- 
motive funeral, in 
those days, would 
have seemed as incon- 
gruous as a cortege 
of calliopes or tandem 
bicycles. 

In the late nineties 
the Federal Commis- 
sioners in Washington 
barred motor wagons 
from the streets of 
the national capital, 
on the ground that 
they would frighten 
horses, endanger life 
and property. 

More hazardous to 
the motorist than 
laws, however, more 
terrifying than the 
anger of men or the 
fright of beasts, were 


the American roads of the era. The roads 
were so bad that many well-to-do Ameri- 
cans kept their cars in France, traveling 
thither for a motor tour each summer. 
Some experts said that America was too 
vast and untamed a country ever to build 
up a civilized road system. Yet, as Grace 
sagely remarks, we have somehow suc- 
ceeded in building up 400,000 miles of 
paved roads, the finest system in the 
world. 

With few exceptions the American 
roads, outside the cities, were dirt. Heavy 
with dust in the summer; muddy, slippery, 
deeply rutted in the rain; almost impass- 
able to motorcars in the winter. Shovel, 
block and tackle, and a towline were 
standard equipment for a tour. 

Roads abounded in bumps, holes, gul- 
lies, and hairpin turns. Since they were 
meant for horses, a stream or creek was 
seldom bridged if it could conveniently be 
forded. A foot or so of water, more or less, 
was easy for the horse and buggy. For the 
panting, balky, and eccentric grandpappy 
of the modern motorcar, however, every 
crossing was high adventure. 

Roads were not numbered in those days. 
Signposts were few and often confusing. 
Speedometers had not yet educated Ameri- 
cans in the matter of mileage. And road 
maps couldn ’t be had for the asking at gas 
stations. The countryman knew little of 
roads except in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, and what he knew he might not tell 
to the man who had been frightening the 
wits out of the livestock. 

The wise motorist, therefore, usually 
carried a compass and a huge book of com- 
plicated directions issued by his automo- 
bile club. The directions read something 
like this: 

“Turn left at the watering trough on 
the square, then right, around the Method- 
ist Church. Proceed two miles, to fork at 
red barn. Bear right, unless it has been 
raining recently, in which case route to 
left, though longer and rougher, will be 


safer. Go on three miles, watching for 
boulders just over crest of hill by the big 
oak tree. Approaching the village of Wil- 
sontown, be on your watch for the con- 
stable. Gasoline may be obtained at the 
drugstore opposite the railroad station, 
but be sure to strain it through chamois 
filter ” 

When I read that one I remembered that 
everywhere we went on our trip we found 
ten gas stations for every drugstore and 
that it was always easy to get dependable 
gas put in our tank by station attendants 
who did everything but wash our faces for 
us. 

When it rained the horseless carriage 
slithered through the mud. When it was 
dry — ah, then came the dust. 

I T WAS the dust, and not innate perver- 
sity, which caused the motorists to wear 
the garments that alienated them from the 
rest of mankind. Dust and cold. The 
auto, before the windshield with its plate- 
glass front (and of course that was before 
the closed car with its safety glass) came 
into use, required almost arctic costume in 
chilly weather. The autoneer spent a 
great deal of time, thought, and money on 
his clothes, as did the autoneeress. 

Listen to the fashion advice of 1902 
from a great authority on motoring cos- 
tume for ladies: 

“How can a woman keep herself warm 
in winter and not be suffocated with the 
dust in summer, without making herself 
very unattractive? 

“ A long, double-breasted coat falling to 
the ground, with a leather waistcoat at- 
tached to it underneath, lined and trimmed 
with opossum. A blue Glengarry cap, 
pinned in one or two places to give it 
height. 

“ A veil, varied from gauze in summer to 
a long, gray Shetland cloud in winter. 
Gray doesn't show dust. The material 
must be at least two yards long and three 
quarters of a yard wide. It should be 
drawn well up in front 
and pinned to the cap 
or bonnet, then pulled 
down over the ears 
and crossed behind, 
bringing the ends to 
the front, where they 
can be fastened in a 
bow under the chin. 
Put in several pins to 
hold it in place. White 
worsted gloves, and 
goggles, of course. 

“Alas! If some 
women are going to 
motor, they must 
relinquish the hope 
of keeping their soft, 
peachlike bloom.” 

Women, however, 
did nQt relinquish 
that hope, and they 
never liked goggles. 
Consequently many 
masks, with glass 
slits at the eyes, were 
experimented with. 
A French artist de- 
signed a series of life- 
like motor masks, 
depicting the faces of 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Rejane, and Yvette 
Guilbert, but they 



“Wow! This microbe has the mumps!" 

Rodloiv Willard 
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had an annoying tendency to crumple 
or blow sideways in the wind. Another 
artist made masks of beaten silver for the 
ladies. 

For the menfolks, another leading 
apostle of elegance advised a suit of heavy 
cloth lined with punctured chamois, and 
with sleeves buttoning tightly around the 
wrists. Also gaiters with knickerbockers; 
and a coat of rough fur, with a collar large 
enough, when turned up, nearly to sur- 
round the head. Heavy silk undercloth- 
ing, for warmth, and for protection against 
dust, which sifts through the outer cloth- 
ing. Snow boots, gauntlets, and goggles, 
naturally. He also wrote: 

“In summer, provided a thick suit of 
clothes be worn, a greatcoat is sometimes 
unnecessary, except as a protection from 
dust. A light silk handkerchief, tucked in 
over the collar, is necessary to keep the 
dust from working in.” 

For the natty dudes, however, I found 
advertised in 1906: 

Danish kidskin coats, full-skirted; long 
coats of Manchurian dogskin with collar 
and cuffs of wombat fur. Also Eton-col- 
lared pongee silk dusters, caps, goggles, 
leggings, and “the converture rug— may 
be easily converted into a pair of trousers — 
in black and red rubber.” (I don’t quite 
understand that last one.) 

By 1908 they were actually giving ad- 
vice to women who drove their own cars, 
though that was still considered “fast.” 

“ Indispensable to the woman driver is 
the overall. . . . Rings, when you are 
driving, hurt terribly; also, the stones are 
loosened. ... A good-sized hand mirror 
is most handy, not only for personal use, 
but to hold up to see what is behind 
you. ... It is advisable to carry a small 
revolver. ... A hairpin is useful for 
cleaning the gasoline feed-line. ... A 
speedometer, while not necessary, is an 
interesting accessory.” When I told Grace 
this news nugget she said she also likes a 
clock, cigarette lighter, radio, and a few 
other things. 

T HE Horseless Carriage marches on! I 
hate to leave it. Let me go back just 
once more, and thumb through the news 
dispatches of 1896 to 1903. 

“One lady wishes” (1896) “to purchase 
a motor to draw her bath chair, in place of 
her donkey. . . . Barnum & Bailey have 
come to town with a new attraction, a 
motor wagon, which casts the familiar 
lions, tigers, and acrobats into the 
shade. . . . The wits are amused by an 
Englishman who proposes to build a small 
house on wheels to attach to his horseless 
carriage” (1896). . . . “From Munich, 
Germany, comes a report of a marvelous 
new gas engine invented by an engineer 
named Rudolph Diesel” (1897). . . . 
“Experts” (1902) “say it will take 50 
years to get the vibration of motors down 
to the point of comfort. Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, the noted British physician, says the 
motor does not exercise the legs; and ad- 
vises the motorist to ‘alight at the end 
of 20 miles and run smartly for 200 
yards.’ . . . 

“The Automobile Club of America is 
offering large prizes for a device to over- 
come the dust nuisance. . . . Mr. H. C. 
Frick, the Pittsburgh steel magnate” 
(1903), “has a powerful machine in which 
he is driven to his business. He says that 
it can go 14 miles in 21 minutes, and saves 
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of money by the time your temples 
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someday buy that “little place in the 
country” you’ve dreamed about. 
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the amount of money you think you 
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fifteen years of earning power left — 
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make a financial success of his life. 

An Investors Syndicate represent- 
ative can tell you how. He can tell 
you exactly how much money you 
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He can show you how small sums 
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through the power of compound in- 


terest, return to you $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000 — any amount you determine 
to have. 

He can demonstrate to you the 
soundness of this plan, and how this 
money will be safeguarded in your 
interest — by an institution which, for 
nearly half a century, has enjoyed the 
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finance. An institution which, during 
every year of its entire life has met 
every obligation on time, when due. 
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Ask him about the Living Protection 
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Syndicate, Dept. AG12, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for a copy of A New Plan of 
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him at least a half-million dollars a 
year. . . . A new business has appeared ” 
(1902) “—insuring against accidents aris- 
ing from the use of horseless carriages.” 
(This little business is now running to a 
couple of hundred million a year.) “ Much 
comment has been caused here and abroad 
by the decision” (1902) “of Columbia 
University to add to the curriculum a 
course in automobile mechanics. ... It 
is reported” (1902) “that the amount in- 
vested in the automobile industry is more 
than 15 million dollars.” (Dear, dear! 
They tell me that motor sales last year 


amounted to $3,319,497,973 wholesale.) . . . 

“Motorists” (1902) “have discovered a 
remarkable stretch of sand between Day- 
tona and Ormond Beach, in Florida, which 
is said to be ideal for scorching. ... Of 
the 39 cars that started in the great en- 
durance test” (1903) “from Weehawken, 
N. J., to Pittsburgh, Pa., no less than 25 
completed the distance within eight 
days. ... A motor vehicle has crossed the 
continent!” (1903) “L. L. Whitman and 
E. T. Hammond made the distance from 
San Francisco to New York in 73 days, 
only 57 of which were spent on the road.” 


Ah, now we are getting somewhere. 
But — what’s this in a great national 
periodical, in 1902? “In the field of auto- 
mobile locomotion, the inventors have 
come to a practical standstill. 

But somebody must have given a little 
thought to the horseless carriage. It seems 
that in the year 1936 one car went over 
300 miles an hour; another crossed the 
continent in 53 hours; America has about 
27,000,000 of them (70 per cent of all in the 
world); and Americans traveled a total of 
more than 400 billion miles in their 
“modes” last year. 
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new life in the house. Always when his 
father came home everything seemed to 
spring into life and gaiety. But this time 
there were three of them . . . three enor- 
mous men. 

Fresh servants were engaged, and Mrs. 
Howard was so busy that, as she said over 
and over again, “ If it goes on like this for 
long, 1 ’ll drop in my grave.” The only 
person who was quiet and undisturbed 
was Lucy. Maurice still went up to her 
room to play with her, but she was only a 
shadow to him. His whole heart was set 
toward his father. 

It was as though with the arrival of his 
two uncles he saw so clearly how deep his 
adoration of his father was. For they were 
big and handsome men, too, and smelt 
splendidly of tobacco and shaving soap, 
were laughing and jolly and friendly. But 
they were not his father. They, them- 
selves, seemed to feel that, for he was the 
only one they listened to, looked up to. 

B UT here was an ironic thing: It was 
more than ever difficult for Maurice to 
be alone with his father; but he could be 
alone with his uncles whenever he pleased. 
They made a fuss over him. They took 
him to the circus. Uncle Blair often seized 
him to take him driving in the car. 

So, with this attention from his uncles, 
Maurice’s life blossomed. It was all gay 
and exciting now. But the one thing in the 
world that he wanted he couldn’t have — 
his companionship with his father. It 
seemed to be forever on the verge of hap- 
pening. His father would say, “Hello. 
Want to come for a drive? Be ready in 
half an hour.” But then when the half- 
hour was over and Maurice was there all 
dressed and eager, something would have 
happened. There would be a telephone 
call or, worst of all, a lady would arrive. 
Maurice’s father seemed to be forever in 


the company of beautiful ladies, and, oh! 
how Maurice hated them. Sometimes they 
did not notice him at all. Sometimes they 
would treat him as a baby, crying out in 
hard, cooing voices, “Oh, the darling! 
How old is he? . . . Not really!” Some- 
times they really liked him and wanted him 
to go with them. But he always refused 
and was sulky, because they were his 
enemies and kept him from his father. 

With the spring came Maurice’s birth- 
day. May the 2d. It so happened that 
never so long as he remembered had his 
father been home for his birthday. It had 
been quite a pleasant event without him, 
because the cook made a cake and people 
gave him presents. But always he had 
longed for his father to be there. 

Once there had come all the way from a 
place called South Africa a telegram wish- 
ing him many happy returns and asking 
Mrs. Howard to give him five dollars. What 
an event that had been! It had, however, 
happened only once. In the other years 
there had been silence. 

But now, miracle of miracles! On a 
sunny morning, there appeared in the 
schoolroom Uncle Blair and his father. 
(Never his father alone. Why couldn ’t he 
come to the schoolroom just once by him- 
self?) Miss Brent and Maurice were doing 
geography and were trying to come to 
some decision as to what the purpose of the 
River Amazon really was. Then there was 
Uncle Blair’s roaring voice: “Say, kid, I 
hear you’re to be ninety-nine two weeks 
from Tuesday. We must celebrate.” 

And his father, looking so beautiful in a 
dark blue suit, so distinguished, so greatly 
superior in every way to Uncle Blair, com- 
ing over to him, said, “How old will you be 
in two weeks’ time, Maurice? ” 

“Eleven, Father.” 

“Eleven? Can it be possible? Why, it 
seems only yesterday you were sucking 
your thumb.” Then he turned away, 
looked for a moment at Miss Brent, as he 
always looked at every woman, to see 
whether by any chance she might, in a 
miraculous way, turn out to be attractive. 
He decided very quickly that that was the 
last thing that she was and went on: “ We 
must have a birthday party. A grand 
birthday party. Would you like that?” 

“Yes, Father, I would.” 

“What do you want for a birthday 
present? ” 

Maurice thought. Then his eyes became 
full of light. His hand trembled a little 
against the paper. “What I’d like better 
than anything else. Father, would be a 


train. A real electric train with tracks that 
would run all around the schoolroom.” 

Maurice’s father laid his hand on 
Maurice’s head and said, “A train it shall 
be.” . . . 

From that moment an idea took pos- 
session of Maurice like a little demon. 

What he saw was one of those wonderful 
railways running right around the room, 
with stations, signal boxes, and bridges. 
An electric train with little red and green 
cars, his father on his knees beside the rail- 
way, and Maurice close up against him. 
The two of them alone, no one else there, 
watching the train pursue its perilous 
journey. That would be heaven. 

He formed in his mind the idea of what 
he would say: “Could we do it together, 
Father, do you think? Just the two of us? 
I would like that.” And he would lead his 
father up to the room, see that there were 
no ladies there to disturb him — he might 
even lock the door. 

So, during this two weeks, he thought of 
nothing else. He even dreamed of it. . . . 
He and his father, kneeling side by side; 
they two in perfect companionship. 

r T'HE birthday arrived, as everything ar- 
J- rives in this only too punctual world. It 
was a May day of absolute splendor. 

Maurice, as soon as he was awake, 
dressed and came into the schoolroom. 
And there was Miss Brent, his breakfast, 
and a pile of delightful presents done up in 
paper. 

Miss Brent gave him a book, Don 
Quixote. There was something from Mrs. 
Howard, the cook, John, the new butler, 
and from Lucy a little train with two cars 
and the engine. The cars were painted a 
deep red. 

“How funny,” he began. “Lucy — ” 
and then he stopped. Because, after all, 
his father might not give him a train, as he 
promised. But there was something pa- 
thetic about this little affair. Somehow, in 
some curious way, it resembled Lucy. He 
put it on the carpet and wound it up. It 
fussed along toward the table, suddenly 
made an eccentric turn, and tumbled over 
on its side, where, Maurice couldn’t help 
feeling, it looked more like Lucy than ever. 

“ I must go and thank her,” he said. He 
went round the house thanking everybody, 
and when he came to Lucy, who was just 
going off to school, all he could say was, 
“Thank you so much, Lucy. That’s aw- 
fully kind of you.” 

Lucy stared at him as usual, speechless. 
She had her hat on, an ugly one. “ Mother 
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said that she heard you wanted a train.” 
“Yes, I did.” 

“ I went out and bought it myself with 
my own money.” 

He felt that she wanted him to say 
something, just as he wanted to be alone 
with his father, but he couldn ’t say any- 
thing. He only grinned and ran off, Lucy 
staring after him. Then, when he came 
into the schoolroom again, Miss Brent in- 
formed him that there was to be a surprise. 

“We’re to go out and take a walk and 
not come back until twelve,” she said. 

M AURICE said not another word, and 
together they went off into the green 
park. Here they sat on a bench. Maurice 
stared in front of him, while Miss Brent 
looked about her with the air of one who ex- 
pects a romance at any moment but is deter- 
mined to reject it when it comes. Maurice 
was thinking of nothing but the wonderful 
event that was shortly to occur. It would 
need a little courage, but he was deter- 
mined on what to do. When he came into 
the schoolroom, saw the train there and his 
uncles and his father, he would, after thank- 
ing them, say to his father, “Would you 
mind if we were alone for a moment? I 
have something 1 want to say to you.” 

And his father would answer, “Of 
course!” And then he would turn to 
Maurice’s uncles and say, "Leave me 
alone with the kid, will you?” And his 
uncles would leave the room. 

On returning from the walk he ran up 
the stairs ahead of Miss Brent and then 
paused outside the schoolroom. Within, 
there was apparently much jollity. He 
opened the door and went in. 

An amazing sight met his eyes. The 
schoolroom table had been removed. 
Around the floor from end to end, in a 
great glittering circle, ran a railroad track. 
On the track was the most glorious train, 
something quite beyond anything he’d 
ever imagined. It had about everything 
that a train ought to have. A superb en- 
gine — indeed, two — one at each end. The 
cars were brilliantly colored, the trucks 
laden with coal. Along the line there were 
bridges, signal stations, railway platforms, 
and even, at one end, a marvelous tunnel. 

Kneeling on the floor beside the railway 
were his two uncles, their broad backs 
presented to his full gaze. At the other 
end of the room, looking down upon the 
scene, was his father, quietly smoking his 
pipe. He heard one uncle say, “Not that 
way. Look here! I’ll show you!” And one 
huge uncle shoved the other huge uncle. 

His father said, " I don’t think either of 
you knows anything about it. Let me try !” 

Maurice moved timidly forward. The 
three men all looked at him. The two 
uncles shouted together, “ Why, here’s the 
kid! What do you think of it?” 

And his father, suddenly going down on 
his knees beside his uncles, looked at him 
and said, “Here’s your birthday present, 
Maurice. I hope you’ll like it.” 

“Oh, it’s wonderful,” Maurice sighed. 
He advanced a little nearer. But now 
three broad backs seemed to present an in- 
superable obstacle. 

“Now I’ve got it!” Uncle Blair cried. 
“Couldn’t understand it at first. Now 
she’s off!” And, indeed, the engine gave an 
extraordinary, enginelike scream, moved a 
little forward, then stopped again. 

“There you are!” the other uncle cried. 
“That wasn’t the way!” 


Maurice thought of the little speech 
that had been in his mind: “Please, 
Father, let us do it together alone. Can ’t 
we?” But he couldn ’t say it. Those broad 
backs defeated him. He did, however, 
manage to bring out very quietly, “ May 1 
look at the engine? ” Nobody heard him. 

Uncle Blair, who was now lying flat on 
his stomach, so that he seemed to spread 
across the entire floor, muttered, "It’s 
that little wire. It’s got loose.” 

“No, it hasn’t!” said the other uncle. 
“It’s nothing to do with the wire. Some- 
thing is stuck in the funnel.” 

“Might I see the engine?” Maurice 
said again, this time rather more loudly. 
Uncle Blair heard him and shouted, “ Why, 
of course, kid. It's your birthday present, 
you know.” However, no one moved. 

Maurice stood beside them, hesitating. 
It didn 't seem as yet like his railway at all. 
But perhaps it soon would. 

“Now it’s off!” Uncle Blair shouted, 
suddenly heaving himself up. “There she 
goes!” And the train did move with a 
wonderful miracle of ease and naturalness. 
"All aboard!” both uncles cried together. 

Maurice caught his father’s sleeve. 
“Thank you very much, Father,” he said. 

His father, also on his knees, turned 
round towards him. They were now al- 
most of a height, so that their faces were 
close together. Maurice saw his father’s 
face as he had never seen it before. It was 
kind, indulgent, wise, but somehow dis- 
tant. The eyes into whose depths Maurice 
could so profoundly look, were distant. 
They seemed scarcely to be aware of 
Maurice at all. 

Maurice had a frantic temptation. His 
heart hammered. The temptation was 
that he should bend forward and kiss his 
father’s cheek. He had never kissed his 
father, only been kissed by him. And he’d 
long ago been told that manly little boys 
didn’t kiss anybody. But this was a special 
occasion — his birthday. The moment was 
there: it was gone. And, instead of kissing 
him, he said, “Can I look, Father? May I?” 

nPHE train was rushing along the line like 
-*■ a superb master of its craft. When it 
passed the signal station a little red sign 
jerked forward and then back again. When 
it passed the station platform a small 
automaton stationmaster jumped out of 
his box and then ba<|< again, and it disap- 
peared into the tunnel. Maurice squeezed 
in between his father and Uncle Blair. 

“ I say, that’s good ! ” he heard his father 
murmur. “Best I’ve ever seen.” 

“ It ought to be,” Uncle Blair roared. 
“It cost a pretty penny. Now it’s round 
the bend!” Uncle Blair shouted, beside 
himself with excitement. “Didn’t it take 
that bend grandly?” And he heaved 
against Maurice, who had to step back. 
Now the railroad track was entirely ob- 
scured from him. 

But his father may have been conscious 
of something, for he turned, and with that 
kind, beneficent look in his eyes which had 
won for him the confidences of so many 
beautiful ladies, he said, “ Do you like it, 
Maurice? Do you really? I hope you do.” 

Then was the moment for Maurice’s 
sentence. He caught his father’s arm. 
"Could we do it together, Father, just you 
and I — nobody else? ” he murmured. But 
the small, hesitating tones were lost en- 
tirely in the shouts of both uncles. For the 
train began to spurt and snort and make 


extraoi dinary chuckles. It reared itself on 
its hinder end and then stayed there at a 
full stop — half of itself in the air. 

"My gosh!” one of the uncles shouted. 
“What’s gone wrong now?” 

“Don’t touch it! I’m the only one here 
who understands the thing.” 

“No, you’re not!” shouted the other 
uncle. “ It was I who started it just now.” 

They moved, both of them, off together 
toward the engine, and once more Maurice 
said, “ Don ’t you think, Father, that you 
and I — ” But he never finished his sen- 
tence. For, in moving, his sleeve had 
caught the track, jerked a piece crooked, 
and the train, suddenly coming to life 
again, was dashing forward. 

“Look out!” Uncle Blair cried in an 
ecstasy of panic. “What are you doing, 
Maurice? Leave the thing alone. Here, get 
back! Get back! Don’t touch it!” And, 
with his uncle’s vast body rushing toward 
him, he hurried himself out of the way. 

N OW he was entirely isolated. The three 
men were so completely occupied that 
they had forgotten him. He waited, his 
small hands clenched. They’d all forgotten 
him. Then he heard Miss Brent in the 
doorway: 

“Come, Maurice. You can play with 
your beautiful train later.” 

He suffered himself to be led away. 
Luncheon was an especially fine one, with 
roast chicken and ice cream because it was 
his birthday. But after lunch, when he 
thought that he might go and examine the 
railroad quietly, Miss Brent said to him, 
“Your father thinks it’s better, darling, 
that you shouldn ’t play with the train un- 
til tomorrow. He’s got a party tonight 
and he thought some of the ladies would 
like to look at it. So, as they got it running 
at last just before lunch, he doesn ’t want it 
disturbed again.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Maurice. 

“Would you like to go to the Zoo this 
afternoon?” Miss Brent asked. 

“Yes, if you like,” Maurice said. At or- 
dinary times, he adored the Zoo. But he 
didn ’t enjoy it at all that afternoon. 

He had his supper and was put to bed, 
fell asleep, and then awoke abruptly to the 
fact that there was a great deal of noise 
going on in the schoolroom. Loud voices, 
screams of laughter, and once and again he 
fancied he heard his father’s enchanting 
tones. He told himself that he must not 
listen, and he hid his head under the bed- 
clothes. 

Then he could endure it no longer. He 
jumped out of bed, hesitated for a mo- 
ment, standing there in his pajamas; then 
timidly he opened the schoolroom door. 

What a sight met him there! There was 
the railroad track and there was the train 
buzzing around, and there were ladies and 
gentlemen, all in the most brilliant eve- 
ning clothes, his two uncles, each of them 
with an arm around a lady, some ladies 
and some gentlemen on their knees, and a 
perfect babble of cries: 

“Oh, look! Isn’t it marvelous?” 
“Don’t touch it, darling.” 

“There — it’s stopped!” 

“Give it a push!” 

“Look out! You’ll upset it!” 

And then his father suddenly dropped 
onto his knees and cried out, “ It’s done 
that twice! We had a terrible time this 
morning with it.” 

Then his father looked up. He saw his 
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son, very small in his striped pajamas, star- 
ing at him. He jumped to his feet. “Why, 
it’s Maurice! What the devil — 1” 
Everyone turned and looked. But 
Maurice saw only his father. 

“ Please, Father,” said Maurice. 

“ Here, what are you doing? You ought 
to be in bed. I’ll go and put you there.” 

Maurice’s heart beat wildly. Was it, 
after all, to happen? But a beautiful lady, 
on her knees beside the engine, looked up 
and cried to Maurice’s father, “Look here, 
silly; I found out what’s the matter.” 

“Oh, have you?” said Maurice’s father, 
his eyes suddenly becoming tender and 
translucent. He moved across to her. 

M AURICE closed the door and went 
back to his room. His eyes were filled 
with tears, so that he saw but indistinctly. 
Nevertheless, very clear to him was Lucy’s 
little train, lying on its side on the floor. 
He knelt down and picked it up and turned 
the little wheel on its side. With a ridicu- 
lous clicking noise, like an old lady whose 
false teeth were not securely fastened, it 
started across the carpet. Maurice looked 
at it. . . . 

Poor, sad, neglected little boy. . . . That 
might be the end, as it has been of so many 
stories. A remarkable thing, however, oc- 
curred. Maurice discovered that although 
his eyes were filled with tears, his heart 
was unexpectedly filled with rage. Why, 
it was his train, fit's birthday! His train — 
nobody else’s! His train! And he hadn’t 
been allowed even to touch it the whole 
day long! 

He stood up. Suddenly he moved back 
to the schoolroom again. In another mo- 
ment— and it was as though he were not 
truly himself — he was standing there. Now 
they were almost all on their knees, crowd- 
ing the railway line, even pushing one an- 
other to get nearer to it. He cried out in a 
voice shaking with temper: 

“ It’s my train! It’s my train! I haven’t 
been near it all day!” 

Everyone looked up. There was a kind 
of spiritual gasp. Some lady said, “Doesn’t 
he look sweet?” 

But his father had sprung to his feet and 
was staring at him as though he’d never 
seen him before. “Why, Maurice — ” 
Maurice’s fists were clenched, his eyes 
glared at his father. “ It’s my train! You 
said it was! Why shouldn’t / play with it?” 

His father looked at him, went across to 
him, picked him up, and rested him on his 
shoulder. “By George! He’s right! It’s 
right what he says. Look here — get out, 
all of you! Go downstairs and make 
merry. I ’ll be with you later. Meanwhile, 
Maurice and I are going to have this to 
ourselves. Goon — clear out! Clear out!" 

With laughter and cries and a general 
kind of orgy of merriment, out of the room 
they all went. Maurice was put down on 
the floor. 

“And now,” said his father, his arm 
around his son, holding him close to him, 
“ let's make this thing work properly. It’s 
been sticking all day. What it really 
needed was you to attend to it!” 
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haunting lament. She was remorseful, to a 
meager degree, that she had not made this 
break for liberty earlier in the day when 
Ted was flushed with success. On the 
other hand, to wait still longer might be 
better — until after the danger of the 
freeze. But right now poor Ted was down 
again. He had contracted to sell the crop, 
but until the pickers came the deed to the 
fruit was his. Every cent of his inheritance 
was on those trees, and every orange could 
be blighted, every cent lost. And in this 
crisis there was a note on a pillow in the 
heart of his home, an empty bed, a hollow 
place where something had been torn up by 
the roots out of his life. 

Something he had said that afternoon 
echoed: “You’ve stuck by me like a 
sport.” A blush stung her cold face. Like 
a sport! 

C HE was suddenly chilled. Could she get 
*■-' back before Ted found that note? It was 
more than possible. Whatever his dis- 
traction, he would not go to her room. He 
would tiptoe about the house, doing his 
work quietly, doggedly — and all alone. 
The note, thank heaven, would be on her 
pillow when she got back. 

Descending the switchbacks, she sped 
out on the more level boulevard. As the 
car cut down through the foothills, Vera 
saw the great swoop of the citrus country, 
with all ranch windows lighted. This 
world down here had awakened to life. 
Many cars were racing. The growers were 
summoning their Mexicans. On the boule- 
vard that skirted the southern rim of the 
Denning grove, she stopped the car. 1 1 was 
not until then that she noticed that 
the windbreak — a row of enormous trees 
thrust upward into the sky — was stark 
and still. 

The thing that all the valley dreaded had 
happened: The wind had dropped. 

One grove to the north was already 
bright with fires. Vera wondered why Ted 
had not lighted first. He was in the grove 
now, doubtless, and she must be careful 
how she got into the house and into her 
bedroom to tear up that hideous note. 

She left her car at the lower windbreak 
and struck out through the grove. It was 
hard on her slippers wading through that 
cover crop. She barked her shins on what 
seemed to be an iron box or else a huge 
roasting pan. Its lid, smeared thick with 
oil, was level with the foot-high growth of 
alfalfa, so that even in daylight one might 
stumble over it. Vera knew this was a 


smudge pot and that there was one op- 
posite every tree directly in her path. The 
saving of a grove depended on them. Ted 
had told her how their smoke and heat, 
when the oil was lit, brought the tem- 
perature up four or five degrees to cover 
the margin between destruction and life. 

She stumbled over another, then an- 
other. There was no avoiding the foul, 
sticky things. If they had been lighted, 
like the pots of that other grove to the 
north, she could have seen her way. This 
made her wonder again why Ted was so 
slow. He must have gone to the sub- 
division for his Mexicans and been de- 
layed. He would have taken the old car, 
which he kept in a barn, hence there was 
no reason to fear that he had discovered 
Vera’s car was gone. There was still hope. 

She reached clear ground and had more 
light, for many cars were racing. One car 
was stopping at every ranch. The driver — 
a sort of Paul Revere — was shouting as he 
slammed brakes and dashed to front doors: 

“Light up! Light up! A pot to every 
tree! It’ll drop to twenty before morning, 
with this wind gone.” 

A neighbor rancher was chugging up 
towards his grove with two Mexicans. As a 
turning in the road shot his headlight full 
on Vera, he yelled at her, “Hi, Mrs. 
Denning! Why isn’t Ted lighting up? I 
saw him go for his Mexes an hour ago.” 

“He’s getting his oil,” she answered, be- 
lieving this was the truth. It took only 
twenty minutes or so to get the Mexicans 
from the subdivision, hence he must have 
returned. 

“He better get started firing,” Pikey 
called, “or he’ll be wiped out!” His words 
drifted off with the rattling car. 

Vera slid like a shadow into the house, 
feeling the impact of silence and a great 
emptiness. Her heart jerked when she 
saw the door to her own bedroom opened. 

She dashed in, wondering why Ted had 
happened to go in there. He had a wa kened, 
no doubt, when the thermometer in the 
grove rang in its alarm at twenty-eight; 
but in the crisis the last thing he would do 
would be to disturb Vera, or even think of 
her. Yet through some little trick of luck 
he had opened the door and found his wife 
gone. Then she saw what the trick was. 

At the threshold of the door she found a 
warm feather quilt — old Grandma Den- 
ning’s masterpiece — which lay in a heap as 
if dropped there. There was the explana- 
tion. The house was chilly. Ted had 
brought the quilt from their own double 
bed to cover her and keep her warm. 

Her mind raced now. She could not be- 
lieve that Ted had left his grove in this 
freeze. And yet here it was “an hour since 
he left for his Mexicans.” It was all clear 
now. He had gone, not for his Mexicans, 
but for his lost wife. After reading that 
note he had easily guessed the truth — that 
she had gone to the mountain party which 
Kildare, the director, was giving. When 
Ted got there he would find he was wrong. 
But that was not the important thing in 
Vera’s heart. The absence of Ted at the 
fateful hour when his grove was to be 
destroyed revealed something else. He 
loved her more than his oranges, more 
than his life career. 

Vera picked up a flashlight and ran out 
to the road. She ran all the way past her 
own acres up to the Pikey ranch. Men 
were hurrying through the rows with their 
torches. One of the men — the rancher him- 


self — had reached the lower end of his 
acres as she got there. 

“I’ve got to have help!” Vera cried. 
“Ted isn't back. There’s nobody in our 
grove to light up.” 

“Listen, Mrs. Denning. I only got Jim 
and a couple of Mexes to help. Ted ’ll be 
back; don’t worry. Think he’s going to 
throw away his grove? Not him! ” 

“You’ve got to help me!” Vera begged, 
following him as he ran to the next pot. 
“ I can’t do it myself. I don’t know how.” 

“Well, who can I give you? My old 
woman’s making coffee, and you wouldn’t 
expect her to light your smudge pots!” 

No, Vera did not ask that. Mrs. Pikey 
was one of the old-timers, like Grand- 
mother Denning, but no one would ever 
dream of her lighting up a grove. 

“Can’t you ring up somebody?” Pikey 
called. “There’s some fruit tramps in 
town. You can get ’em with your car. 
Only, that’ll be too late.” 

“How do you light the torch? I’ll light 
up, myself!” 

“Are you crazy? You firing up forty 
acres!” But Pikey stopped his work, star- 
ing. Then he snapped, “I’ll send a Mex 
to get you started. Light every other pot 
first. Leave the Valencias out. They 
won’t freeze like the others. Fire up the 
seedlings and sweets. By the time you’re 
started Mrs. Pikey will drive to town and 
get help.” 

Vera turned and ran. A moment later a 
Mexican followed. They raced side by side 
to the sheds in back of the Denning house, 
Vera and her fat-faced, saddle- colored 
helper. She showed him where the torches 
and distillate were kept. And he showed 
her how to pour the kerosene and gasoline 
mixture into the can at the end of the 
torch, and how to tilt it so that the drips 
caught fire and fell into the open pots of 
oil, igniting them. Then he left her stand- 
ing there alone, holding the flaming torch. 

CHE started down the nearest row, slid 

the lid from a pot. It was rusty, and she 
had to tussle. The flaming drops glittered 
on her grease-smeared frock. Smoke 
belched up, spreading like the oil it con- 
sumed, tenting the trees, turning the 
golden nuggets of fruit to the color of slag 
in a sluice box. 

She ran on, wading through the cover 
crop, skipping a tree, and firing the next 
pot. She stumbled on down the row, head- 
ing for the windbreak, the horizon of her 
world. 

She fell from running to trudging, 
dragging her feet through the alfalfa. 
Even the few pots she had fired kindled a 
lurid light, throwing the oranges against a 
background like tons of black sheep’s wool. 
Never had she seen so many. What a 
hoard of nuggets to save so easily ! 

But her slippers were torn with that 
first long hike, clods bruised her feet, and 
there were many more rows yet to be fired. 
Nevertheless, saving those oranges was 
like saving so many lives. Her feet 
throbbed. Branches reached for her scarf, 
her face. She was thrilled with a strange 
ecstasy, the thrill of saving life. She 
rushed on, buoyed beyond her strength. 
She was saving not only the crop but the 
ranch — her ranch and Ted’s. 

She sank to her knees as the second trip 
brought her back to the house. She would 
have to take that trip a hundred times, 
and then start all over again lighting the 
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alternate pots she had left out. It might 
have been the second trip — she was never 
sure — when she saw three Mexicans pad- 
ding toward her. 

Mrs. Pikey, one of them reported, had 
driven down to the subdivision for them. 
They lit their torches and spread out, each 
running down a row which Vera pointed 
out to them. 

“Leave the Valencias till the last,” she 
said, assuming her new role. She com- 
manded the ranch, she was obeyed. Here 
was a part to play! But she was not a 
landed proprietress of old Spanish days, 
they observed, for although dressed like 
one, she toiled along with her mozos. It 
put fire into their simple souls. It must be 
a matter of great import if a woman like 
this, dressed for a fiesta, carried a torch 
with them. They followed her, racing low- 
crouched, each man between two rows, 
leaving fire in his wake. 

\ 7ERA did not leave them until the 

’ whole grove was an inferno of trees 
writhing in a quickening curtain of light. 

She sank to the steps of the ranch house, 
bedraggled and torn, a limp scarecrow that 
might have been tossed there by the 
norther with the tumbleweed. Mrs. Pikey 
was holding a cup of coffee to her lips. The 
big-boned ranch wife found her shuddering 
with cold, and ran into the house to get her 
something to wear besides the tattered 
dance frock. She picked up the old gown 
that had once belonged to that frontier 
heroine. Grandmother Denning. 1 1 covered 
the young girl from her bare, scratched 
shoulders to her silken-clad legs. 

“Here’s just the thing for you, Vera,” 
the old ranch wife said. "You ought to of 
been wearing it at first — not that hurrah 
rig you got on. Here’s a real dress— and it 
fits! ” 

Vera did not hear a word she said. She 
was too dazed. She felt as if she had been 
beaten on the back and legs into insensibil- 
ity. She wondered if she could drag herself 
to her bed. She was vaguely aware then 
that the Mexicans were standing in front 
of her waiting for her commands and that 
Mrs. Pikey had gone back to her own men- 
folk. 

One of the Mexicans was asking if she 
wanted all the vents open. It was very 
cold, he was saying. They must burn 
much oil. The “vents,” she guessed 
vaguely, were those little holes in the pots 
which increased the draft. She nodded, 
her head lolling. Another argued fervently 
that many of the pots were out. They 
would not stay lighted till the oil was hot. 
More would snuff out. They must light 
again — pronto. The third Mexican was 
refilling his torch can. 

-Vera dragged herself to her feet. She 
ordered all torches lit, and once again they 
started down the endless lines. They 
kept all pots burning, all vents open. Vera 
did not know how she went over it again, 
except for that strange rapture which re- 
stored her strength. She was too tired to 
feel pain now. She plodded over the clods, 
for the first time in her life thrilling to the 
smell of earth. It was the thrill Ted must 
have felt when he cultivated that same 
grove and fed it water and plowed and 
fertilized it. That smell of earth she knew 
could transmute itself in the proper time 
into the fragrance of orange blossoms. On 
this spot which was now an inferno of fire 
and smoke a garden would bloom, a gar- 
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den where Vera and Ted would work to- 
gether. 

All night she clodhopped, her heart 
burning. This was Vera’s dance. It was 
her role. . . . 

A S Ted Denning drove down the switch- 
■ backs he saw the earth blanketed with 
a flat, dreary cloud. The pure air whipped 
past, turning smoky as he sped downward. 
His tongue was dry and hot. His gray, 
hard face was icy. He must find his wife. 
Since she was not at the mountain party he 
must ring up all her Hollywood friends. 
He recalled that there was a list of their 
numbers on a telephone pad at home. 

Riding out on the valley bottoms towards 
his ranch, he reached the upper groves 
where the smoke hung thick. Soot dirtied 
the fruit, darkened the windbreak where 
the bark had peeled from white trunks. 
He rode into a grimy world. Distillate had 
killed the wan, sweet scent of the orchards. 
Dawn was coming somewhere far above 
that black curtain in the air where the sun 
broke through like a boil. 

He tried to take a deep breath. The 
air about his ranch would be pure, for he 
remembered dully that he had not smudged 
that night. His oranges would be gleaming 
bright and clean in the smutty dawn. They 
would be beautiful — and blighted. The 
crop was lost. Many of the trees, doubt- 
less, were destroyed. But this did not seem 
to matter much. 

As he swerved into the long, palm- 
fringed lane that skirted his ranch he was 
aware gradually and without interest that 
the cloud hung thick over his grove. It 
must have sifted down from the Pikey 


ranch, he thought. He chugged on up the 
lane, and then gripped his wheel with a 
start. He saw a pot burning. Old Pikey 
must have found a moment or two to come 
over during the night. But he could not 
have come till he lighted his own grove. 
And that would have been too late. 

Then he saw another pot, smoking thick 
and low and black, like a lamp that is out 
of oil. That meant that the pots had been 
burning for hours — six hours at least! 
Through the haze he caught one vista 
after another between the long rows as he 
drove up to his house. Every pot had been 
lighted. Then he saw two squat figures 
out in the open space between the garage 
and house. Their sombreros made them 
look like black mushrooms. Some miracle 
had happened. Old Man Pikey must have 
sent for the Mexicans, but Ted could not 
quite believe it. Pikey had seen him — Ted 
— apparently going after the Mexicans 
himself at the beginning of the freeze. 
Why would he be bothered about Ted's 
grove when he had his own to save? 

A frail figure in an old gown was limping 
across the clods in the distance. It was 
a Mexican woman, doubtless — an over- 
worked mujer who had come with her men. 
In the desperate need for time they must 
have enlisted one of their browbeaten 
women to help them. 

“ Why don’t you give this mujer of yours 
some of your coffee, you hombres?” Ted 
growled. “It’s like you Mexes to make a 
beast of burden out of your wives. Who 
ever heard of a woman smudging!” 

They took off their sombreros, rolling 
them humbly as Ted swore at them. Then 
Ted saw that the woman was his wife. 


He was reminded somehow of that oval 
portrait of his grandmother, who had al- 
ways been pointed out to him for her 
heroism in crossing the plains. He gasped 
Vera’s name and ran to meet her, and she 
stumbled forward. 

He took her in his arms and carried her 
into the house, to the bedroom — the 
middle room where she would not be 
choked by the oozing smoke. 

AS SHE sank deep into the warm feather 
*■ bed, she reached wearily for the note 
that had been crumpled and thrown back on 
the pillow from which it had been snatched 
many hours ago. With her eyes clinging to 
Ted’s for a long, glittering moment, her 
fingers tore the note in pieces. 

“When I wake up. I’ll talk to you about 
it,” she pleaded, exhausted. 

“No, no.” He shook his head defi- 
nitely. “No. No talk.’’ His hand brushed 
the point aside exactly as it had done that 
afternoon when she told him she had not 
been the right kind of wife. The gesture 
was such a precise repetition that Vera 
wondered: Had Ted known all along? 

It was quite probable. He had said she 
was the kind of girl who wanted to do 
things, who wanted a career. 

She answered those former random 
statements now: “I’ve found what I 
want, Ted — my life. It’s your life.” Her 
eyelids drooped. “We’ve got to talk 
about it tomorrow, dear — how I can help 
you work our grove.” 

He drew the quilt over her. As she 
dropped to sleep the feel of smoke in her 
throat was softened by the breath of 
bruised rosemary and orris and lavender. 
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hear you say that. — Would you like to say 
just a word to my father? You can’t know 
how much it would mean to him.” 

“But 1 thought you said — ” 

“ I didn’t know who you were when you 
came. I didn’t want him disturbed. But 
if you really do want to see him — ” 

“Of course I do.” 

She went to the rear door of the room, 
looked in, and said, “He’s awake, Mr. 
Arlin. I thought he was.” She spoke in 
Italian to the sick man; then — “He can 
hardly believe it, Mr. Arlin. He thanks 
you for being so kind. Will you come?” 
She whispered, “He is very weak.” 

When Arlin saw Pasquale, he knew. He 
knew that the wicker basket was laid down 
for good. Something clutched at this 
newspaperman’s heart. He began in a 
voice of forced optimism : “J ust came in to 
see how you were, Pasquale. All the boys 
send their best wishes ” 


Pasquale neither nodded nor shook his 
head. He lay quite still, but his eyes 
followed the motion of the visitor’s lips 
and sought the meaning from Arlin’s eyes. 
Arlin had put out his hand on approaching 
the bed. Pasquale put one big hand under 
this offered palm and, with the other, 
patted it gently. But he did not speak. 

The interview was ended. Arlin leaned 
over and touched Pasquale’s shoulder. 
“Hurry up and get well, Pasquale! We’re 
waiting for you to come back to us. The 
chief wants his big red appul, you know.” 
Pasquale’s eyes glistened with tears. 


T)ASQUALE’S daughter closed the door 
softly. In a steady tone, she said, “You 
know. I see you know. I know, too. It 
cannot be long. I have made up my mind 
to it. His heart has given out. Don’t 
think because my father didn’t say any- 
thing that he didn’t appreciate your com- 
ing. You’ve made him happy. Will you 
please thank all those other kind men for 
my father — and for me? ” 

Arlin could not bear to admit to himself 
that he had come really only in obedience 
to an idle whim. He picked up his hat 
from the table. Then, at the threshold, he 
paused. “Pardon me, Miss Amato. I 
don ’t want to be intrusive — but — there is 
just you and your father?” 

“Yes, sir. My mother is dead. But if 
you are thinking — I mean — I have been 
through high school and two years of busi- 


ness college. It is only loneliness I have to 
fear. I have been offered many jobs. You 
see, I speak Italian and also—” 

“English without any accent. I won- 
dered about that.” 

“Well, you see, I am an American. I 
was born here. — Yes, I could have been 
working, but my father didn’t want me to.” 

“ I see. Well, let me give you my — our — 
best wishes. We’d like to hear that your 
father is better — getting well. Good night, 
Miss — Miss — ” The name eluded him. 

“Amato,” she supplied, with a smile. 
“And my name is Carlotta.” 

Arlin went back to the Dispatch office 
and told the men on the night desk. They 
agreed that it was tough luck. Matt 
Sammons growled, “Ain’t that life! With 
all the kidnappers and gunmen and bums 
in the world, a decent, hard-working fruita 
man gets knocked off.” 

A whistle from the speaking tube. Willis 
Farman answered: “Hello, Harry! . . . 
Oh, all right, Harry. Oh, by the way, 
Harry, Arlin went down to see Pas- 
quale. . . . No, I said Pasquale. You 
know, Pasquale, the fruita man. He’s 
getting ready to kick out. . . . Yeah, 
tough. ... All right, I will. — Harry says 
to cut that League of Nations stuff to the 
bone, Matt! We got ninety-two columns 
of advertising tomorrow.” 

Five nights later, a professional-looking 
little man, with magnificent mustaches and 
European politeness, appeared at the door 
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of the room. “Mr. Stanley — could I speak 
with him? My card — if you please; thank 
you.” 

The card signified that the visitor was 
an Italian attorney-at-law, 121 Cotter 
Street. Harry Stanley turned impatiently. 
“ I’m Mr. Stanley. What is it?” 

“ I observe you are very busy, Mr. Stan- 
ley. I shall not be long. My friend and 
client, Pasquale Amato, died yesterday. 
Before he died he asked me to write down 
the words you will find in this envelope and 
deliver them to you. Thank you.” 

“Wait a minute. Stay while I read it!” 
The desk chief slit the sealed envelope, 
spread out the single page, and read: 

Respected sir, and your associates: 

I, Pasquale Amato, wish to say good-by 
to you all. You have been very kind to me 
and my heart is full to you. I am not 
afraid to die, because I have tried to be a 
good man to everyone. It is only because 
I am leaving my little Carlotta alone that I 
am in fear. It is not money, not that, 
either. I have been a saving man. It is 
only that she is so young and so beautiful, 
and her mother is dead before me, and it is 
not so nice world, except some people. It 
is because you gentlemen are so full of wis- 
dom, knowing so greatly about life, that if 
my little Carlotta should be in doubt and 
need wisdom she should be able to ask ad- 
vice of you, please. I am your friend, who 
respects you gentlemen so much, 

Pasquale Amato 

T—TARRY STANLEY read the strange 
document twice through. Then he said 
to the lawyer, “ I understand. Tell Car- 
lotta to come and see me, any time.” 

The lawyer bowed himself out. 

“Listen to this, fellows,” said Stanley to 
the group around him. He read the 
message slowly. “It looks like we were 
appointed guardians or something.” 

“ A fine lot of guardians you bozos would 
make,” snorted Matt Sammons. “Pas- 
quale must have been insane.” 

“You saw her, Horace. What’s she 
like?” 

“She’s beautiful in that lovely Italian 
Madonna way, but something else. Very 
intelligent and well educated. Said she’d 
been to business college.” 

Stanley ran his fingers through his shock 
of prematurely snowy hair and stared at the 
paper in front of him. When he spoke, he 
said, “Well, let’s get to work.” 

But on the following evening the chief 
said to Horace Arlin, “Horace, take a run 
down to see Carlotta and ask her if she 
wants a job on the Dispatch. I was talking 
to the boss today and told him we need an 
assistant in the library. Pee- Wee Board- 
man is getting senile.” 

Arlin jumped up. “Harry, you’re an 
ace!” 

“Ace nothing. It’s an honest-to-good- 
ness job. We had to have someone in the 
library that can keep awake — might as 
well be her if she can make the grade.” 

T HE daughter of Pasquale was not a 
disappointment. Even Pee-Wee Board- 
man, who had been librarian since 1889 
and resented everything that disturbed his 
slumber, and particularly resented being 
asked where anything was, succumbed to 
Carlotta’s ability, her friendliness and 
charm. She at once started the giant task 
of straightening out, from A to Z, the en- 
velopes in the “morgue,” where Pee-Wee 
had secreted Senator Borah in the envelope 
of Haile Selassie, and Madame Perkins in 
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the envelope of Cardinal O’Connell. Within 
a month the news editors were able to call 
for Burke's Peerage, and get it. They could 
also consult Whitaker’s Almanac without 
first retrieving it from beneath the Chicago 
telephone directory. 

1 1 was a thrilling new world to Pasquale’s 
daughter. Dealing with words, with books, 
with ideas, with swift-moving events. 
She realized how it had appealed to her 
simple, good father. He had often told her 
marvelous tales about the supermen, the 
queer, great, sardonic, generous group that 
sat around the big table in his favorite 
newspaper office. How they called Mr. 
Stanley by his first name, and even spoke 
flippantly to him, and yet how a word from 
the master set them in loyal motion. How 
they occasionally hurled epithets at one an- 
other; yet how ungrudgingly they took on 
extra work when a comrade was worn out 
or absent. These were the men, breezy, 
abrupt, sometimes puzzling to Carlotta — 
but always, at bottom, truly courteous and 
friendly. 

Yet Pasquale’s daughter was a little 
frightened of it all. Not at the work. 
She was efficient, sure, quick, and she knew 
it. Not that; but a strange feeling that it 
was not real; that it could not be true that 
the daughter of Pasquale, the fruit peddler, 
could be suddenly transplanted to this 
scene. All Carlotta knew was that Arlin 
had come happily, even joyously, to her 
and told her that there was a job for her at 
the Dispatch, in the library. But why 
Pasquale’s daughter? And why the curious 
paternal attitude of the desk editors, who 
occasionally entered the library to consult 
a book or envelope. Why did the dour, 
grizzled Matt Sammons once stop and pat 
her on the shoulder and say, “How is our 
little girl tonight? ” 

Feeling closest, then, to Horace Arlin, 
Carlotta sought information from him: 
“Mr. Arlin, I’m very happy here. But I 
can’t help wondering . . . the desk men 
. . . even you . . . treat me differently. 
They’re so solicitious about me. ... Of 
course, I love it, I appreciate it . . . but it 
makes me feel queer. Tell me frankly, how 
did it happen? ” 

“Why quarrel with your luck? If it is 
luck to associate with us fellows. I don ’t 
say it is. There was a job open and — well, 
I told the chief you had a good educa- 
tion . . . oh, why bother about it? 
You’re here. And everybody’s glad of it.” 

Carlotta laughed, but looked puzzled. 
As for Horace Arlin, of course she felt she 
knew him best. It was he who had come to 
Clark Street that night. . . . 

A RLIN came oftenest to the library. 

“Try your hand at writing something, 
Carlotta,” he once suggested. “There’s a 
world of good stuff down in Little Italy. 
And you know both sides. That’s what 
would give you an edge. Anyway, try a lit- 
tle story on how the East End people take 
care of their problems during the hard 
times. Do they help each other out? Try 
it, Carlotta.” • 

Pasquale’s daughter tried it. The result 
was stilted, affected. Arlin went over it 
with Carlotta and showed her how it 
should be done. “ None of these long sen- 
tences. No fluff. No attempt to be effec- 
tive. Let the story tell itself.” . . . 

One night Arlin laid three takes in front 
of the chief. “ Carlotta has something here 
that seems pretty good. Want to look?” 


“Is she writing? Gosh! They all itch, 
don’t they? All right, I’ll look at it.” 
Stanley’s eyes swept like a whisk broom. 
“Not bad. She can write! But not for us. 
It’s not news, Arlin. It’s Sunday stuff. 
Maybe Kennedy can use it.” 

Kennedy used it. Some of the reporters 
mentioned it kindly: “Nice little story of 
yours in the Sunday, Carlotta. Why don ’t 
you do some more? ” They were not effu- 
sive; quite matter-of-fact. 

She wrote a night-before-Christmas-in- 
Clark-Street story, at Arlin’s urging. 
Harry Stanley used that one. “Anything 
about Christmas is news,” he said. “ Put a 
snappy head on it, Horace. Pasquale’s 
daughter is coming along. But, heck! I 
don’t want to see her wasting her life on a 
newspaper. Do you, Matt?” 

“No,” replied the sour one shortly. 
“She ought to get married.” 

“Give her time,” advised Arlin. 

“Tell her not to marry a newspaper- 
man,” advised Willis Farman, depositing 
seven pages of Senator Driftwood’s best 
speech in his basket. 

“Pasquale’s daughter can’t marry any- 
one without my consent,” put in Jerry. 
“I’ve got an obligation to Pasquale.” 

Thus did the slaves of the lamp try to 
dissemble the fact that they liked the idea 
that Pasquale’s daughter was theirs, and 
that a glimmer of romance had reflected 
against the steeliest surface in the news- 
paper world the news desk. . . . 

O NE afternoon Harry Stanley took Hor- 
ace Arlin aside. “Horace, you know 
Carlotta better than the rest of us. I’ve 
got something I want to tell you. I was 
talking with her last night and I made 
some terrible break. I don’t know just 
what it was. The tears suddenly came into 
her eyes, and she put her head down on the 
desk and shook without making any sound. 
It was ghastly, Horace. I can’t imagine 
what I could have said — unless — ” 
“Unless what?” 

“Why, Carlotta had asked me just how 
it happened that we sent for her and gave 
her that job in the library. She caught me 
off guard, and in a burst of soft-headedness 
I told her about her father’s letter. I guess 
I shouldn ’t have told her. But I thought 
it would please her. I don’t see — ” 

“I see,” said Arlin quickly. 

“ What do you see? ” 

“ I ’ll tell you later, Harry. What did she 
say? ” ' 

“ Well, that’s what I was coming to. She 
said she would have to resign — throw up 
the job. She said she couldn’t stay here 
now. Horace, the girl is hysterical. Maybe 
she doesn’t feel well, eh? What did you 
mean by saying you see?” 

“Boss, I know Carlotta. I’ve studied 
Carlotta. Carlotta is my specialty. I 
know how Pasquale’s daughter’s mind 
would work. Boss, did you ever look deep 
into Carlotta’s eyes? Ever see anything 
there, same as was in Pasquale’s?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Harry, it’s pride. It’s the dignity of — 
well, maybe the old Romans had it. Not 
vanity; real pride. People like Pasquale 
and his daughter make their own way. 
They want to be givers, not takers. Car- 
lotta suspected she had been forced on us. 
Now she’s sure of it. . . . Boss, leave it to 
me. I’ve got an idea.” 

“ I hope it’s a good one, Horace. I 
wouldn’t hurt that kid’s feelings for the 
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world. 1 shouldn’t have told her about 
Pasquale’s letter. But she can’t quit! We 
need her. Tell her 1 said that, will you?” 

“I will, boss. I’ll tell her a lot of 
things.” . . . 

Arlin went into the library and said, 
“Carlotta, I wanted to talk with you — ” 

“And I want to talk with you, Horace. 
But this is not the place.” 

He hesitated. "No, you are right. 
Could we have a bite to eat together — you 
go out at seven?” 

They went to Martell’s, a short distance 
from the Row. Carlotta looked glowingly 
into Arlin’s eyes and began, “ 1 wanted to 
talk with you. You, of all people, you un- 
derstand. 1 can be frank — ” 

“ Promise me, first, Carlotta — you won ’t 
leave the paper. . . . Yes, I know about 
it. Harry Stanley told me.” 

“I can’t promise you that. I've re- 
signed. Horace, you understand. My fa- 
ther never meant that Mr. Stanley and the 
rest of you should do anything for me — I 
mean, in a material way. Oh, how could 
you know so little about my poor father, 
who fought his own way through life so 
bravely? All he meant was that if I needed 
to turn to anyone for advice — well, he 
thought you men were so wise — ” 

“Maybe Harry didn’t remember just 
what was in the letter your father dictated. 
He may have quoted it wrong.” 

“He showed me the letter.” 

“Ugh! He did! You mean he had it 
with him.” 

“Yes. He had it in his billfold.” 

"That proves that you can’t quit us, 
Carlotta! It proves how much that — that 
feeling we have —means to the whole desk. 
So the boss had the letter with him — 1” 

“Don’t think I don’t appreciate such 
kindness, Horace. When I cried it was 
partly because I realized there was such 
gentleness and goodness in the world. But 
to be left as a burden, a care, on — oh, 
there’s no use talking about it! My father 
never meant it. He never asked favors. 
He never let me. He would be humiliated 
if he knew.” 

A RLIN gazed upon her with new admir- 
■ ation. He nodded, slowly. “Carlotta, 
1 suppose you’re right. That is, as you see 
things. I suppose you are usually right. I 
can see that you have made up your mind 
that — well, that we of the night desk are 
not to be your guardians — as the gang got 
pleasure out of thinking.” 

Then Arlin had an inspiration: “Per- 
haps it’s too many guardians, anyway, 
Carlotta. Maybe this is a lucky break for 
me — maybe. You can tell me if it is.” 

“ For you? ” 

“Yes. I’ve been letting myself wonder, 
for a long time, if just one of the night desk 
couldn’t better look out for you. Just one 
Not much of a fellow, but he ’ll try hard. I 
mean, do you think you care enough for 
me, Carlotta, to be my wife? Believe me, 
I’ve had the idea for a long time. Do you 
think you could like me as a guardian, Car- 
lotta?” 

The color flowed out of her cheeks, for a 
second, and then rushed back again. She 
looked into Arlin’s eyes steadily for a mo- 
ment and then put her hands in his, across 
the table. “ If 1 am to have a guardian,” 
she murmured happily, “it must be a man 
I love. I love you. I have loved you 
since— that night — that first night.” 

+ + + + + 
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A CISSY HARTLEY was crouched 
1 9 down behind old Sarah’s chair, 
hunting for a book in the old bookcase, 
when Rich Wyatt came into the little 
parlor. He did not see her there, but 
went straight across to old Sarah. 

Old Sarah had not seen him for more 
than a year. “Well, Rich!” she said, 
and held out her pink old hand, the one 
that wore the ruby. Rich planted a kiss 
on her wrinkled cheek, instead. Old 
Sarah chuckled. Nothing delighted her 
quite so much as impudence. 

Janet Landon, behind the teacups, 
looked at Rich with pleasure. He was 
taller than ever. He was a handsome 
man, not a boy any longer. He stooped 
over and shouted something into old 
Sarah’s black, lacquered ear trumpet, 


something to which Janet paid no atten- 
tion, because, just as he started to 
shout, Cissy popped up from behind the 
chair. 

Janet sighed. They were going to 
have one of those extremely uncom- 
fortable tea hours again, a little space 
out of time in which Rich sat and talked 
to old Sarah, and Cissy sat near the tea 
table and absorbed tea and accessories 
to pass the time. 

Old Sarah saw Rich’s face change, 
and remembered Cissy. “You know 
Cissy, don’t you, Rich?’* she said tartly. 

Rich Wyatt’s “How do you do?” was 
carefully formal. Cissy nodded indif- 
ferently and picked up her empty cup. 

“May I have some tea?” she said to 
Janet. 


Janet filled the cup and passed Cissy 
the cookies, forgetting for the moment 
that Cissy did not care for them. Cissy 
seemed to forget, too, for she took one 
from the plate and ate it hastily. 

Old Sarah’s eyes twinkled. “Pull up 
your chair, Rich,” she said genially, 
“and tell me about yourself.” 

"D ICH looked down at the back of 

V Cissy’s head. She had taken a seat 
on the divan, elaborately forgetful of 
his presence. Rich turned back to old 
Sarah. 

“No, thanks,” he said. “I’m busy 
today, getting settled in Doc Collin- 
wood’s office. I just dropped in to say 
hello.” 

Old Sarah smiled cynically. “ Well, if 
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you must go . . she said distinctly. 

Rich put on the overcoat that he had 
just removed, and, with a nod to Janet, 
turned and went out again. 

“Nice boy,” said old Sarah. “Don’t 
you think so, Cissy?” Her bright black 
eyes bored into the girl’s blue ones. 

Cissy flushed, and put down her tea- 
cup so suddenly that it rattled in its 
saucer. She put her mouth close to 
the black trumpet, shouted, very loud, 
“No!” picked up her gloves, and went 
out. 

Old Sarah watched through the win- 
dow until she saw Cissy vanish into 
the house on the north, and then the old 
lady began to laugh. Not aloud, but in 
that odd way she had of laughing all 
over her ample body, in silent chortlings 


Matchmaking was old Sarah’s 
chief joy in life. She could 
even invent a cold if she had 
to — to get Dr. Wyatt to call 

that even shook the chair in which she 
was sitting. 

Janet shook her head. “ I don’t think 
that’s funny,” she said to the black 
trumpet. 

“I don’t imagine you do, Janet,” 
said old Sarah meaningly. “Your funny 
bone is sort of lazy, sometimes.” 

Janet cleared her throat. “1 don’t 
see anything funny about it,” she re- 
peated. “It’s plain crazy that they 
should act this way, just because Rich’s 
mother married and divorced Cissy’s 
father several years before either of 


these two foolish youngsters was born.” 

“And how,” said old Sarah, “would 
you have them act?” 

“Why,” said Janet, “they ought to be 
friends. They oughtn’t to hate each 
other so.” 

“ Do you think they hate each other? ” 
old Sarah asked thoughtfully. 

Janet stared. “Would they act this 
way if they didn’t?” 

“Perhaps,” said old Sarah. “Any- 
way, it’s not their fault. Rich and Cissy 
were brought up to hate each other. 
Cissy’s grandfather hates Rich’s mother 
because she divorced Cissy’s father, and 
he’s a stubborn old man, and wouldn’t 
change his stand for all the money in the 
world. And Rich’s mother is so proud 
she leans over backward. What would 
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you expect of Rich and Cissy, under the 
circumstances, Janet?” 

“I’d expect them to think for them- 
selves,” Janet said firmly. 

Old Sarah chuckled. “They did try 
to think for themselves once. They were 
in high school then. Rich was president of 
his class and Cissy was editor of the an- 
nual, and 1 guess they sort of liked each 
other. Cissy’s grandfather found Rich 
sitting on the front porch steps one day 
and fired him off. Rich defied him, and 
he and the old man quarreled. Cissy’s 
grandfather said some hard things about 
Rich’s mother and Rich called him a 
liar, and Cissy took her grandfather’s 
part, and those two haven’t said a civil 
word to each other since.” 

Janet sighed. “ It’s too bad,” she said. 

“It’s plumb foolish,” old Sarah said. 
“Something ought to be done about it. 
Clear away the tea things, Janet — I 
want to think.” 

pvLD Sarah’s days rose to and de- 
scended from the tea hour, four to 
five, any afternoon. It had been Janet’s 
first duty, ever since she had come to keep 
house for her elderly cousin, to see that 
the sandwich filling, cakes, cookies, and 
fine tea never ran out, and that the 
kettle was always kept ready at teatime. 
Janet used to wonder, in the first days, 
why it was that no one ever came to call 
at any other hour, except in emergencies, 
but she soon found that old Sarah dis- 
couraged such a practice, and when old 
Sarah discouraged anything she did it 
with a most effective thoroughness. 

There were only two exceptions to 
this rule— Rich Wyatt and Cissy. Old 
Sarah had hardly finished her breakfast 
next morning, when Cissy came running 
across the lawn and into the kitchen. 
Old Sarah looked at her young friend. 
Cissy sank down into one of the kitchen 
chairs with a laugh. 

“It’s a grand morning, Aunt Sarah,” 
she shouted into the black trumpet. 

Old Sarah looked out of the kitchen 
window. A cold February sun was cast- 
ing unimpressive shadows and there was 
a suggestion of snow in the air. 

“ I can’t say,” old Sarah said tartly, 
“that I see much excuse for exuber- 
ance on this particular morning. You're 
young, that’s all. When you get to the 
place where your ankles mistreat the 
rest of your body, as mine do, and you 
have to carry your hearing around by a 
long black handle, you’ll not find Febru- 
ary weather quite so exhilarating.” 

Cissy picked up a teaspoon and held 
it, lorgnette fashion, and stared haugh- 
tily across at old Sarah. “Stuff and non- 
sense!” she said crisply. 

Old Sarah laughed. She pointed a 
finger at Cissy, and asked, “So you don’t 
think Rich Wyatt is a nice boy, eh?” 

Cissy sobered at once. She got up and 
walked to the window and looked out. 
Then she turned around and said slowly, 
“Aunt Sarah, you’re an interfering old 
busybody.” 


Old Sarah laughed. “You never were 
afraid of me, were you?” 

Cissy smiled gently. “No,” she said. 

“But you didn’t answer my question.” 

“Yes, Aunt Sarah,” Cissy said. “I 
think Rich Wyatt is probably a very 
nice boy. But I’m always seeing him, 
and he makes me uncomfortable. I wish 
he’d go off to Timbuktu or some other 
nice, remote place. He’s an infernal 
nuisance.” 

Old Sarah leaned back in her chair 
and shook. She had not expected such 



Henry Hartley, his dignified 
old head held high, walked 
out through the door 


an answer, and she adored surprises. She 
took one of Cissy’s hands and patted it. 

“You ought to be friends, you two,” 
she said. 

Cissy drew back. “ Friends ! That’s 
impossible, Aunt Sarah. You forget 
Grandfather!” 

Old Sarah shook her head. “No, my 
dear; I’m remembering him very vividly. 
Your grandfather,” she said, “needs a 
good spanking.” 

Cissy giggled. “Who’d spank him?" 


Old Sarah stared at her. “ I might do 
it myself,” she said. “Now, go away, 
Cissy. I want to think. But come back 
for tea!” 

Cissy leaned over and shouted, “All 
right, if you’ll have cucumber sand- 
wiches!” 

“Cucumbers,” said old Sarah, “are 
out of season.” 

“Have them, anyway.” 

Old Sarah pointed to the door and 
chuckled. “Git!” she said. 

Cissy laughed and went. 

Old Sarah finished her breakfast, and 
arose from her chair laboriously. As she 
had sa' her rheumatic ankles were 
not kind to her considerable bulk, and 
though she walked when she had to, she 
made those occasions as few as possible. 

“Janet,” she said now, “see that we 
have cucumber sandwiches this after- 
noon, and call Rich Wyatt and tell him 
to drop in at teatime. Tell him that I 
have a cold and I want to see what kind 
of a doctor he is.” 

Janet stared at her. “You haven’t 
any cold,” she said. 

Old Sarah twinkled. “No,” she said, 
“but by teatime I shall have.” 

So Janet telephoned the young doc- 
tor. Sure enough, just before four, Rich 
Wyatt’s little coupe pulled up in front of 
old Sarah’s white cottage, and old Sarah, 
after a few minutes in the bathroom, had 
developed alarming symptoms of a head 
cold. Janet was concerned, and Rich, 
hearing the old lady’s convincing sniffle, 
looked both surprised and anxious. 

“You’d better give me a good dose,” 
the old lady said, her black eyes gleam- 
ing wickedly. “A cold’s mighty likely 
to turn into pneumonia, at my age.” 

Rich eyed her speculatively. “You 
didn’t have a cold yesterday,” he said. 

“You didn’t stay long enough to 
find out,” she retorted. 

"DICH flushed deeply. He said nothing, 
L v but took a tongue depressor from his 
black bag and stuck it into old Sarah’s 
mouth. She glared at him, and he 
laughed at her. Old Sarah spat out the 
stick decisively as soon as she could, and 
pointed that accusing finger at Rich. 
“Don’t you do that again, Rich Wyatt!” 

“I had to look at your throat,” he 
protested, smiling. 

“Not when I’m talking to you, you 
don’t,” she said. “Now, why did you 
run away yesterday?” She held the 
black trumpet up to him imperiously. 

“You know as well as I do,” he re- 
torted. 

“ I never thought you were a coward,” 
she said. 

Janet poured the tea and watched 
Rich. He stood very straight and his 
chin set. 

“I’m no coward,” he shouted down. 
“You know I couldn’t stay when Cissy 
Hartley was here.” 

“Why not?” insisted old Sarah. 

“Because of Mother. She wouldn’t 
have liked (Continued on page 175) 
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employees, 4.14 per cent; executives, 3.74 
per cent; railroad workers, 2.62 per cent; 
landlords and builders, 1.01 percent. The 
remainder were divided equally between 
brokers and housewives. Here is convinc- 
ing evidence that the mass credit upon 
which mass production reposes emanates 
largely from the ordinary worker. 

Then 1 looked at more intimate family 
details. On analyzing the records of 1,000 
automobile purchasers, I found that the 
average monthly installment was $37.27; 
the average age of the purchaser, 36 years; 
the percentage married, 70; the average 
monthly income, $154.97. My investi- 
gation of 429 refrigerator and other 
household appliance accounts revea'ed 
an average month'y installment of $7.50; 
average age of 37 years; 90 per cent were 
married, while the average monthly 
income was $126.62. 

T WO striking facts emerge from these 
figures, which are typical of the country: 
First, nearly 60 per cent of all credit ac- 
counts are for automobiles. Second, the 
average annual income of the great ma- 
jority of installment buyers is approxi- 
mately $1,800 a year, the standard income 
of 10,487,750 American families. 

While automobiles and household ap- 
pliances have the bulge on sales volume, an 
almost infinite variety of other types of 
purchase compete in human interest. In a 
survey in 8 big cities, ranging from Boston 
to Salt Lake City, 1 have discovered that 
tourist camps, filling stations, glass eyes, 
baby carriages, display cases for shops, 
plumbing equipment, rugs, and watches 
have come into the field of installment 
buying. One Boston periodical reader gets 
his entire year’s supply of magazines 
through a sales finance company. 

Oddly enough, the most durable, and 
therefore the most desirable piece of se- 
curity, is exempt from sales financing pro- 
cedure. Years ago, when sewing machines 
and furniture were being sold on time pay- 
ments, a few sales financiers refused to 
finance the installment sale of diamonds on 
the ground that they were luxuries. That 
dictum now has become a general mandate 
for the business. 

Although the householder with an 
$l,800-a-year income bulks biggest in this 
mass credit business, you may be surprised 
to learn that installment buying, like in- 
digestion, is the leveler of all ranks. It is 
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", JUNIOR " 

Something new in toasters! A true-to- 
the-name Toastmaster product, with 
finger-tip control for ease of operation, 
at a price that sets a new high for value ! 

With this capable servant you can 
toast one slice or two, both sides at 
once. Just drop in the bread and press 
down the lever — current’s on. When 
the toast is done about as you like it, 
touch the lever and up it pops — and off 
goes the current. If the toast is not 
quite brown enough, lower it again for 
a few seconds. 

It’s a speedy toaster — and an eco- 
nomical one, using no current except 
when actually toasting. It’s a modern 
toaster, in beauty as well as efficiency, 
surpassed only by the larger Toast- 

TOA S T M A ST E R. ^^uniol TO A S T E R. 

TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS — Junior toaster, $7.50 ... 2-slice fully automatic toaster, $16.00; 
with choice of Hospitality Trays, $19.75 or $23.50 . . • 1-slice fully automatic toaster, $10.50; 

Waffle-Baker, $12.50. 


TOASTER 


master toaster, which is fully auto- 
matic. 

Ask your dealer to show you this 
"Junior” toaster. You will find it, with 
other fine Toastmaster products, wher- 
ever quality appliances are sold. . . . 
McGraw Electric Co., Toastmaster 
Products Division, Minneapolis, Minn. 



D O WN . . . O N ! 

Drop in bread. Press 
down lever. Current 
goes on. 


U P . . . . O F F I 

Touch lever. Up pops 
toast. Current goes 
off. 
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Reward Fund • Stone Ax Days • Look 
In Your Mirror • A Funny Budget Book 


I know what’s wrong with 
most family budget plans — 
the savings are looked upon 
as a “rainy day fund” — which 
means that these families are 
saving up for something dis- 
agreeable — and it seems like 
burying the money to put it in a savings bank. 
Now here’s an idea that makes a magical 
change: look at your savings as a reward fund — 
money for something you will enjoy — then, be- 
lieve me, you’ll pile the money into the bank. 
• • • 



Since stone ax days man has been the getter , 
woman the keeper. I have no patience with 
husbands who try doing both jobs alone. It’s 
only when the wife takes her share of the 
responsibility that you find a family pocket- 
book that’s never flat. 

• • • 

I just read this: “A child is as 
God made him; a man is what 
he has made of himself.” I 
guess mighty few of us are en- 
tirely satisfied with what we 
see in the mirror. What I do 
know is that just one year of 
self-denial, temperance, frugality, paying bills 
promptly, and cheerfulness mould beauty and 
character into a face as easily as if it were clay. 
• • • 





I don’t suppose you ever 
thought that money matters 
and the family budget could- 
be funny. Well, let me send; 
you , free, an amusing illus-; 
trated book about family 
budgeting that will take a 
load otf your mind in five 
minutes. I defy any husband to read this book 
and not appoint his wife treasurer of the fam- 
ily pocketbook then and there. Just mail the 
coupon below. There’s no charge. 



TeUUUtCC* 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 



The “Doctor of Family Finances’* 
booklets on home money manage- 
ment have helped thousands to 
get a fresh start. Fill in— mail 
this coupon today for free copy. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation 

and Subsidiaries . • • one of tho loading family 
finance organizations, with 196 offices In 135 cities 

Hear Edgar A. Guest on Household’s “Welcome Val- 
ley” program each Tues. night, NBC Blue Network. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

in envelope or paste on a penny post cord 


Doctor of Family Finances 
c/o HOUSEHOLD FINANCE, 

Room 3035-P, 919 N . Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III. 
Please mail me free copy of the Household Finance 
budget plan booklet written with a sense of humor. 
It is understood there is to be no solicitation, no 
follow up. 

Name 

Address. 

City. State 


likely that your congressman, even your 
senator, is buying, or has bought, his car 
on deferred payments. A widely known 
$50,000-a-year amusement executive in 
New York bought a $5,000 car on a 24- 
months contract. Being a generous 
spender, he regarded the process as 
compulsory savings. Many actors (not 
Hollywood Croesuses) whose earnings are 
sometimes as fickle as public favor, find it 
convenient to buy cars on the installment 
plan. The same is true of well-to-do 
women whose incomes are received twice 
yearly. 

Not long ago one of the chief executives 
of a great sales financing company re- 
turned home, to find his wife highly elated. 
She led him to the butler’s pantry, where 
she displayed a glistening new $300 re- 
frigerator. Then she said, “ I bought it on 
the installment plan.” When he protested 
that she would have saved money by pur- 
chasing it for cash she said, “ I wanted to 
practice what you preach.” 

Thus the butcher, the baker, and the 
factory worker are joined by the man of 
affairs in the great parade of the install- 
ment-buying public, and the little man’s 
credit proves to be just as sound as that of 
the big one. 

'"PHERE are two types of security behind 
the installment sales contract. The first 
is the lien or mortgage held by the company 
on the article financed. One of the basic 
rules of the business is that the life and 
utility of the commodity must outlast the 
period of payment. The other security is 
the character of the buyer. You may ask, 
“How does character enter the picture 
when the bailiff, figuratively, is at the door 
ready to seize the goods in case of default?" 
The lien or mortgage acts as a sort of 
policeman whose club is invoked only for a 
fractional number of people. 

The experience of well-managed com- 
panies is that out of every 100 installment 
sales contracts financed, 95 are promptly 
repaid on the payment dates. Four out of 
the 100 must be jacked up after a month’s 
lapse or nursed along with a reduction in 
installments and a wider spread of pay- 
ments, but they pay. Only one out of the 
100 defaults. 

When art installment purchaser de- 
faults, his purchase is foreclosed by due 
process of law and seized. But that is 
putting it harshly. Most such foreclosures 
are euphemistically known as “reposses- 
sions.” Even that is not quite accurate. 
The sales financing company does not want 
possession. It wants its money. So, as 
quickly as possible, the repossessed com- 
modity is resold. But even here the in- 
stallment buyer gets a break these days. 
Very often the repossessed commodity is 
resold for a sum large enough to pay the 
sales financing company the balance due 
and to partly reimburse the defaulter for 
the installments he has paid out. 

Not long ago, in Illinois, a man who had 
paid about $800 on a $1,000 motorcar over 
a period of eighteen months, suffered such 
losses in business that he could not con- 
tinue his payments. A sales financing com- 
pany repossessed the car, which was still in 
good condition, and resold it for $650. Out 
of this the company took $200 due on the 
first purchase and returned $450 to the 
original buyer. He was out, therefore, only 
$350 on his purchase. At the same time, 
he had had the use of a good car for a year 


and a half. He couldn’t have had it any 
cheaper. 

The national record of a one per cent 
loss in a $4,000,000,000 financial turnover 
in 1935 refutes the common idea that 
the last thing an American family wants 
is careful supervision of family finance. 
There is no question of our honesty. Sales 
financing has simply organized and dis- 
ciplined that honesty. 

But it has achieved something else, 
thereby providing another bulwark for 
mass credit. The late E. H. Harriman 
once said,” I have more respect for a man 
who owes a million dollars than for a man 
who has a million dollars. It shows that 
people have confidence in him.” The same 
applies to the artisan or clerk who buys a 
$700 car or a $150 refrigerator. The fact 
that he has credit bucks him up morally 
and increases his responsibility. 

The lengths to which people go to meet 
their monthly payments is shown by a re- 
mote trapper on the Canadian border, in 
midwinter he sledges a hundred miles on 
the first of every month to pay his install- 
ment on a $100 radio. Not long ago a 
farmer walked into the district office of a 
sales financing company in Iowa saying, 
“ I am shy on cash but I have a load of 
garden truck outside. Can I pay my in- 
stallment with it?” The office force took 
the garden truck off his hands and from it 
realized enough to meet the debt. 

Most defaults occur after the first 
monthly payment, when the purchaser 
feels that he or she has only a limited 
ownership in the commodity and when the 
resale value is highest. 

Humor is not lacking in the defaulting 
end. An ex-Follies girl got behind in her 
installments on a car and finally tendered 
a diamond ring for the payments due. It 
turned out to be phony. A man in New 
York who owed three installments on an 
expensive automobile was found to be a 
bigamist. He disappeared. Information 
concerning his whereabouts came from the 
current wife. Her reason for betraying 
him was not that he was so much wedded, 
but that he was using the car to take an- 
other wife on a long joy ride. 

' I 'HE so-called “skip” gives the sales 
financiers their only headaches. A “skip” 
is a person who skips out with the goods. 
Since the motorcar is on wheels, it is liter- 
ally the vehicle for most of the getaways, 
it is not always easy going, however. Re- 
lentless search, not unmixed with ingenious 
ruse, usually runs the skipper down. 

A Philadelphia doctor who had paid 
only two installments on an expensive car 
left for parts unknown. The company sub- 
sequently learned that he had gone to 
Chicago. His name was not in the city 
directory or the telephone book, so the 
company’s loss-and-salvage man devised a 
unique scheme to land him. A big medical 
convention was in session in Chicago. 
Suspecting that the doctor would attend, 
the salvage man bribed a page boy to ask 
a presiding officer to announce that an 
urgent call had come in for the defaulter. 
When the doctor answered, "Here,” en- 
visaging a lucrative case, the salvage man 
sat down beside him and said, “ How about 
the payments on that car?” The doctor 
came across. 

No less ingenious was the running down 
of an Ohio jeweler who made one payment 
on a car and vanished with it. Every ef- 
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fort to trace him failed. After three years 
had passed the company charged the ac- 
count off to profit and loss. But the loss- 
and-salvage man said to himself, “This 
jeweler is probably a subscriber to a trade 
paper. There lies the clue.” Laboriously 
he went through various subscription lists, 
to discover, in the end, that his man was a 
subscriber to a New York weekly and was 
located in New Orleans. There he jour- 
neyed, and got the overdue money. 

The man who plucks a coupon from his 
installment book and sends it to the dis- 
trict office with a remittance on the first of 
every month may think that the financing 
of cars and other relatively small commod- 
ities constitutes the total of sales financ- 
ing. There is another phase that makes 
the big corporation a member of the in- 
stallment buying club. It is the financing 
of industrial equipment sales. 

This procedure — a development of the 
last ten years — is not intended to supplant 
the normal functions of bank loans or 
security issues in funding capital debt. It 
does, however, fill an intermediate credit 
need that cannot be supplied by such 
financing. It also opens the market to an 
important field of buyers to whom these 
sources of credit are not available. 

Cities and factories go shopping pre- 
cisely like the little fellow, make down 
payments, and pay the balance over a 
long period. But they buy such things as 
a municipal power plant, a Diesel engine, a 
coastwise freighter, a battery of printing 
presses, dairy machinery and equipment, 
X-ray machines for hospitals, or air-con- 
ditioning equipment for a theater or build- 
ing. However, while John Jones pays 
$250 down and $21 a month for 24 months 
for a motorcar, a coal corporation (to cite 
a concrete case) paid $265,287 down for a 
$1,225,267 strip mining shovel and $43,000 
a month for 23 months. 

At least one major power tried to join 
the industrial equipment wing of the in- 
stallment fraternity. Shortly after Mus- 
solini launched the African war, his agents 
in the United States sought to purchase 
six oil tankers on monthly payments. Sanc- 
tions frustrated the project. 

S IXTY per cent of the mammoth in- 
cubators which hatch nearly half the 
eggs in the United States are sales financed. 
The cost range is from $3,000 to $12,000, 
with a 25 per cent down payment and a 4- 
year contract. Installments are paid after 
the hatch. They are skipped during the 
dead season. 

More illuminating than these cost 
figures is the fact that the mammoth in- 
cubator industry is a good index to future 
egg and chicken prices. There is a 3-year 
cycle between the egg in the incubator and 
the chicken on the market. In 1932, when 
incubator sales financing dropped consider- 
ably, the companies knew that eggs and 
chickens would be dear in 1935. And dear 
they were. Not that the companies sold 
eggs and chickens short. The point is that 
sales financing is a barometer of business. 

Such is the drama of mass credit, en- 
acted by a cast recruited from millions of 
well-equipped homes. It is a revolution 
which has lifted the average man to a level 
of living once reserved for a few, and it has 
been accomplished not through force and 
political power, but through the honesty of 
the American people. 
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If You're Told 

to Alkalize' 

Try This Remarkable ^PHILLIPS’** 
Way Thousands are Adopting 


On every side today people are 
being urged to alkalize their 
stomach. And thus to ease the 
symptoms of “acid indiges- 
tion,” nausea and stomach up- 
sets. For perhaps the vast 
majority of stomach upsets 
come from an excess of acidity. 

To gain quick alkalization, 
just do this: Take two tea- 
spoons of PHILLIPS’ MILK 
OF MAGNESIA 30 minutes 
after eating. OR — take two 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets, which have the same 
antacid effect. 

Relief comes almost at once 
— usually in a few minutes. 
Nausea, “gas” — fullness after 
eating and “acid indigestion” 
pains leave. You feel like a new 
person. 

Try this way. You’ll be sur- 
prised at results. And try it 
particularly if you’ve been us- 
ing some less natural and less 
effective way of overcoming 
acids. Get either the liquid 
“Phillips” or the remarkable, 
new Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets. Each one equals a 
teaspoon of the liquid, and 
they’re delightful to take and 
easy to carry with you. Only 
25 (# at all drug stores. 



ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 

Each tiny tablet is the equiva- 
lent of a teaspoonful of genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 



Phillips' 

MILK 0E 
MAGNESIA 
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TIME and distance may pre- 
vent your being there in 
person. But you can always 
be there by telephone, with a 
warm and friendly greeting. 
For across the miles your 
voice is you! 

It’s easy to do and it can 
mean so much. A few words 
— thoughtful, kindly, reas- 
suring — may gladden a day 
or a life. Somewhere today 
— perhaps this 
very hour — some 
one is wishing 
you’d call. 


(Continued from page 29) 


superintendent,” she said, a little confused. 

“You say ‘simply,’” he said, with an air 
of tripping her up. “ But there is nothing 
simple in all this.” 

“When it’s all running so smoothly it’s 
simple enough.” 

Dr. Pitcher looked at her meditatively. 
“Some day I’d like to go over it with 
you.” 

“It would surprise you! It’s anything 
but sanitary,” Gloria laughed. “Some of 
the rooms look like rummage sales, and 
someone is always cooking.” 

‘ ‘ DUT surely — ” he said, with a slight 
D frown. He stopped; she was aware he 
was deliberately abandoning the subject. 
After all, it wasn’t his business! “You’re 
going out? ” he asked. 

“Thursday afternoon. I always go 
home after lunch, and don’t come back 
until after supper.” 

“You’re walking?” 

“ It’s only half a mile.” 

“May I walk with you, then? ... I 
was speaking of my patient tomorrow. 
Dr. Walker and Dr. Street will come over; 
we’re to try the gland transplantation. It 
will be very interesting. But of course we 
must have a nurse.” 

“I'll give you Partridge; she’s the best 
we have. The others are only practical 
nurses, most of them. . . . She says she’s 
madly in love with you, too,” Gloria added 
in her thoughts; “it’ll give her a break. 

. . . We want,” Gloria said 'aloud, “we 
want to start a training school some day, 
but of course I’m not qualified to manage 
that, and we’d have to build on quite a 
big wing.” 

“How long has the sanatorium been 
open? ” 

“About three years, this time.” Gloria 
laughed. “It’s had all sorts of ups and 
downs,” she went on. “An old German 
woman opened it first, for her friends, 
really. It was just an old wooden house 
then, with bay windows and a cupola. She 
made quite a lot of money and retired. 
Then a Miss Lockwood bought it; she was 
clever, too. But unfortunately she drank.” 

Karl Pitcher laughed out suddenly, and 
Gloria’s serious expression broke into 
laughter, too. 

“That’s when I first came here,” she 
said. “That’s — oh, almost six years ago. 
The old people liked her. And she really 
was wonderful with them. It was from her 
that I got the idea of letting them really 
live their own lives, and die their own way 
if they wanted to! But the whole place 
ran down terribly; people would come 
1 here to look at rooms and there wouldn’t 
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be a room in order, and poor Caroline — 
Miss Lockwood, that was — would totter 
out of her room reeking — ” 

“So you took hold?” 

“No; the Bay view Sanatorium and 
Home took hold; it was a company. They 
had no use for me; they put tons of money 
into it, rebuilt it practically; it all went 
terribly modern and sanitary and efficient. 
Only — people wouldn’t come live in it.” 

They were nearing the little Spanish 
farmhouse with the Scotch name now, and 
as her eye fell upon two figures in the lane 
Gloria suddenly broke away from her com- 
panion and ran like a skimming bird 
toward them. The man heard the ecstasy 
of her cry: “Ah, my darling! Come here 
and kiss your Mummy!” 

She was on her knees, the child caught in 
her arms. She turned her radiant face to 
smile at the doctor, over her shoulder, as 
he came up, and he saw that the child’s 
golden-brown eyes were like hers and that 
the dark gold-brown of her young head 
mingled exactly in color with his. 

“Dr. Pitcher, this is my little boy. 
Jimmy, this is the new doctor, over at the 
sanatorium that I told you about. And 
this is Carmela, Doctor, who takes such 
good care of Jimmy.” 

“We earned to meet joo,” Jimmy said. 

“You did indeed! This is where we 
live, Doctor. Will you come in and meet 
my mother, and perhaps — is Mr. Rudd 
home, Carmela? ” 

“He said he’d get the four-fifteen.” 

“Ah, then he won’t be home yet. But 
if you’ll come in we’ll take good care of 
you, Doctor, and give you something cool 
to drink. You’ll have to dine with us 
sooner or later, and meet Dr. Baggley — 
no, not your kind. He’s a scientist; he’s 
’way up in engineering or something, I 
don’t know quite what the letters are. But 
he’s our neighbor, and we think they’re 
the most interesting people on the hill.” 

She had risen from her knees, but she 
was still stooping sidewise to hold tightly 
to the child. He was a handsome child, 
the man thought. Two girls of perhaps 
eight or nine, twins in faded, colorless 
smocks, had now come racing to the scene; 
he saw their enthusiastic greeting of “Aunt 
Glory,” heard their triumphant shout: 
“You’re coming to our house tonight for 
supper! We’re having peach and marsh- 
mallow ice cream. Molly’s making it!” 

“These are the Baggley girls,” Gloria 
said, disentangling herself from their pipe- 
stem arms. “You won’t stay. Doctor? I’m 
privileged to ask anyone I like to Mrs. 
Baggley’s.” 

He shook his head, left her. 

G LORIA and the children went in at the 
Baggleys’ gate. Tony was in his chair 
on the lawn. He looked up and smiled. 
“They found you, eh? Peter home?” 
“No; Jimmy said he’d gone to town. 
So I came in to ask why we’re coming to 
supper here tonight?” 

“Special occasion. The Jardines are 
here. They motored out for the trip, and 
went up into the Sierras for ten days. Now 
they’re on their way home.” 

“ Doctors, eh? ” 

“Yep. Brothers. Research men.” 

“Oh, Tony, then we ought to have Dr. 
Pitcher, too.” 

“Pitcher? You mean — of course, the 
new man here at the Bayview. That’s 
right. Well, Kitty’ll be back and I’ll have 
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her telephone him. He probably knows 
’em. Has he ever mentioned them? ” 

“Not to me. But I’ve hardly talked to 
him at all — until today, that is. He walked 
here with me just now, but he wouldn’t 
come in. He’s been terribly busy.” 

“ Nice-looking? ” 

“Yes; in a way. Terribly keen and 
smart-looking. Glasses. He’s not tall — 
sort of sandy.” 

“Married, I suppose?” 

“No; he’s not. His mother’s with him, 
but she’s lame — she’s in bed most of the 
time.” Gloria was not thinking of what 
she was saying; she had fallen into thought. 
“ Have you any idea what took Peter in to 
town?” she asked. 

“ I didn’t know he had gone. He was 
over here with the bean poles this morning 
and didn’t say anything about it. He and 
Kitty were talking about dinner tonight.” 

“ Peter thinks there’s no one like Kitty.” 

“Well, Kitty thinks Peter can do no 
wrong. Good thing, too. She’s lonely, up 
here on the hill, and she and Pete are 
tremendously congenial.” 

“I don’t think Kitty is ever lonely, 
Tony.” 

“You were lonely,” the man said signifi- 
cantly. 

“No, I wasn’t lonely, Tony! No woman 
could be lonely, with a baby and mother 
and husband and neighbors. I was just — 
I don’t know what to call it — restless. My 
getting a job simplified everything, es- 
pecially as Peter was laid off his.” 

Gloria was silent for a moment, looking 
at her companion expectantly. 

“VT'OU think I was wrong, don’t you, 

JL Tony, to get a job when Peter was so 
violently against it? But he’s long ago 
come to the conclusion — he’s said so a 
hundred times — that I was right.” 

“No; I think you were right,” Tony 
said. “That is,” he added, “I think you 
were as right as anyone is who makes a 
courageous decision.” 

“ You mean a right decision? ” 

“Well, a choice,” Tony amended it. 

“ But the alternative gave me no choice 
at all!” Gloria argued. 

"You remember we discussed this three 
years ago. You said that then.” 

“I know. But you didn’t quite agree 
with me then, and you don’t now. But 
look here, Tony, if a man — really through 
no fault of his own, in bad times or in un- 
usual circumstances — can’t support his 
wife and child, and a woman can, and 
wants to, why on earth shouldn’t she? ” 

“She makes her choice.” 

“Nonsense! You keep saying that. She 
has no choice. When I went over to the 
Bayview three years ago all the money 
that we four had was Mother’s hundred a 
month. Peter’d lost his job. It wasn’t his 
fault, but there it was! You don’t know 
what it is. No man ever can know what it 
is for a woman to sit at home worrying 
about money! I’d have been an absolute 
fool to refuse another hundred! Now 
they’re paying me three thousand; we 
have two good maids; Mother doesn’t 
have to worry; and everything Peter 
makes is velvet, and who’s any the worse? 
A woman can hold her job and keep her 
family together, too,” Gloria said. 

“If your job happened to be an office 
job in San Francisco, what then? ” 

“Why, then, I suppose, we would have 
moved to town. After all,” Glory argued, 



t GIVE a slice of Heinz fresh cucumber 
pickle to that dear old lady in the calico 
dress, and watch her eyes light up with memo- 
ries — savory memories of the old farm kitchen ! 
Instantly she'll recognize the recipe as her own 
— lush cucumbers, fresh from the vine; mel- 
low old vinegar and rare Oriental spices. 

That's the very formula Heinz follows. Old- 
fashioned? Yes! And America delights in it — • 
always has! The fragrance, the cool, clear 
green color, the crisp succulence of Heinz 
fresh cucumber pickle takes us back to the 
days of our childhood — recaptures the teasing 
taste thrill that America couldn't forget. 

Heinz fresh cucumber pickle tastes good 
and is good for you! Eat all you want ! Let the 
children have their fill. Serve it with canapes, 
as garnishment for meats or in place of green 
salads. Use as sandwich filler. Put a bowl on 
the table within everyone's reach. Heinz fresh 
cucumber pickle keeps well in the refrigerator, 
and its cost is trifling. Call your grocer and get 
a big, family-sized jar — now! 

Tune in Heinz Magazine of the Air. Full half 
hour — Monday, Wednesday and Friday morn- 
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•When Doctors swab 

SORE THROAT.. 

surface germs are destroyed, 
soreness relieved, healing 


•When you Gargle with 

PEPSODENT 

ANTISEPTIC... 

you continue your doctors 
treatment by destroying sur- 
face germs, relieving the cold. 


USE PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 
FOR COLDS — TO RELIEVE 
THROAT SORENESS 

• The reason doctors have you gargle is 
to relieve soreness, kill germs. So re- 
member, Pepsodent Antiseptic is three 
times as powerful in killing germs as 
other mouth antiseptics. You can mix 
Pepsodent with two parts of water and 
it still kills germs in less than 10 seconds! 
Thus Pepsodent goes 3 times as far — 
saves you % of your money. 

So active is Pepsodent that, in recent 
tests on 500 people in Illinois, Pepso- 
dent users got rid of colds twice as fast 
as others! Get either the 25c, 50c, or $1.00 
Pepsodent Antiseptic at any drug counter, 
and see for yourself how 



“women have been following men all over 
the world since time began. Why shouldn’t 
an occasional man follow a woman? ” 

There was time for nothing further. 
Kitty returned from a trip downtown, 
with her arms full of packages. 

“What are you having. Kits?” 

“Oh, goulash. Everyone loves it, and 
it’s easy to serve. It’s on now; I fixed it as 
soon as I got their wire. And corn and 
salad and the cheese. And your Molly’s 
making ice cream.” 

“Kitty, how about asking our new Dr. 
Pitcher tonight? He’d probably go mad 
with joy over meeting the Jardines.” 

“Oh, good idea,” said Kitty. “Let’s have 
What’s-his-name, Pitcher, by all means.” 

Y\ THEN the four-o’clock boat from the 

* V c ity whistled its mellow whistle upon 
reaching the Sausalito side, Gloria started 
for home. She had had a shower and was 
lying flat on her bed, rolled into a big 
towel wrapper, when Peter came in. 

“Hello, dear!” Gloria said. 

“Oh, hello; nice to find you home!” 
Peter answered. He began to undress for 
his own shower; his face looked flushed. 

“No kisses for wives?” 

“Kisses for wives,” Peter said dutifully, 
wearily. He came to bend over her and 
kiss her, and her arm went about his neck 
and drew him down. But as soon as she 
freed him he straightened up again and 
went back to his dresser. Glory felt a 
little chilled. 

“I hear we’re all going to Kitty’s,” she 
began. 

“Yes. She asked a couple of Minne- 
apolis doctors for supper and she’s scared 
to death of them. Kitty scared!” Peter 
added, on an amused undertone. 

"They’ll have a good time,” Gloria said. 

“She gets ’em all!” Peter agreed af- 
fectionately. 

This observation rather surprised Gloria; 
she spoke on a curious note: “Kitty? 
D’you think she does? ” 

“Oh, I don’t mean sex stuff!” Peter 
answered scornfully. “But she’s got a 
gift of making people comfortable — she’s 
sympathetic. She lets men alone. She 
doesn’t have to worry.” 


He went on into the bathroom and 
Gloria lay reflecting on this. Somehow 
Peter made her feel a little uneasy, a little 
snubbed, this afternoon. He had kissed 
her, but rather perfunctorily; he hadn’t 
yet told her what his errand into town had 
been. When he returned from his shower 
and was shaving she opened the conversa- 
tion with the tardy question: “What 
took you to town, dear? ” 

He answered readily enough, but with- 
out enthusiasm: “Varney telephoned me 
about broadcasting, and I went down to 
the Penny ship people, too.” 

“Oh. It sounds hopeful.” Her tone 
rang a little false in her own ears. “What’d 
they say? ” 

“Can’t tell yet.” 

“What’d it mean, Pete?” 

“Traveling with a professional football 
outfit. Just to spell their regular man at 
the mike.” 

“It might be interesting. You'd see 
plenty of ball games, anyway.” Did her 
tone add, “And Jimmy and Mother and 
Molly and Carmela and I can perfectly 
well manage without you?” Gloria felt a 
little panicky inside. 

“ I don’t know,” Peter said vaguely. 
And then suddenly, “Where’s the old 
Scout? ” 

“We were at Kitty’s until I heard your 
boat come in; he’s a little late with his 
dinner. He’ll be in.” 

“I’ll go get him.” Peter left the room. 

Gloria pulled herself up from the bed 
and sat staring down at the floor for a few 
minutes. Then she took a new gown from 
its hanger. It had not been expensive, but 
she had not had a new gown for ages and 
she felt a thrill of almost guilty pleasure 
as she put it on. 

' I ’HE moonshonedown in a very madness 
of glory over Kitty’s garden that night; 
its white light poured magic across the 
lawn and whitewashed the tops of the 
trees. Dinner had been served on the lawn; 
long after ten o’clock guests and hosts sat 
on in the circle of basket chairs, talking, 
talking, talking. 

Gloria sat quiet, her white gown aglim- 
mer against the darkness, her hands locked 
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in her lap. The moonshine found her 
crown of loose-waved hair and turned it to 
dark gold; her slipper was only a few inches 
from the pillow upon which rested Karl 
Pitcher’s head. He had flung himself down 
on the grass, as the delights of the talk had 
carried him away from his usual moorings 
of self-consciousness and shyness; he was 
stretched there with his hands locked be- 
hind his head. 

Kitty never talked very much. If her 
dinner had been good and the coffee that 
followed it hot and strong she was content 
to sit resting and listening. Peter was 
rather silent too, tonight; stretched out in a 
low chair with his pipe he contributed only 
an occasional laugh, an occasional question. 
Tony always talked; Tony was an experi- 
enced host, knew just how to guide the talk 
where he wished it, how to draw out his 
guests, no matter what their tastes or limi- 
tations. 

Tonight there were no limitations and 
the tastes of the talkers were one. Both 
the Jardine brothers were eagerly articu- 
late on their own ground, and Karl Pitcher 
proved to be, surprisingly, a very fountain 
of inspiration, stimulus, challenge. He 
could tell a story quietly but with tremen- 
dous effect. Gloria was oddly shocked, 
when she saw him a day or two later, to 
find him once again the spectacled, quiet 
little doctor of the Bayview Research. He 
asked her some question as to sleeping ar- 
rangements and meals for a visiting doctor; 
they parted with no reference to the mag- 
ical, moon-washed evening they had shared. 

“DUT on a Sunday afternoon not long 
-L' afterward he came out to the terrace, 
where she and Jimmy were sitting. 

“ I thought that you went home on Sun- 
days after lunch.” 

“ I do if Peter’s there. But he’s away 
and my mother’s spending a week with 
some old friends in Del Monte. So I’ve 
given Molly and Carmela a holiday in- 
stead.” 

‘‘D’you know that until that day when 
I walked home with you, Mrs. Rudd,” 
Karl said idly, “ I didn’t know that you 
were married. They call you ‘Miss Rudd.’ ” 

“Yes, I know they do. It saves explana- 
tions, so I let it go. Oh, yes,” Gloria said, 
“I’ve been married five years.” 

“That doesn’t make you very old, does 
it?” 

“Almost twenty-six.” 

“Good heavens!” he said under his 
breath. “ Is that all you are!” 

“ I leaped over girlhood, really,” Gloria 
explained. “ I met Peter before I was 
twenty-one, and it didn’t take us long to 
settle things.” 

“Love at first sight?” 

“No-o-o. Not exactly!” An odd thrill 
was running through Gloria’s veins. She 
did not know why it was so exciting, sud- 
denly, to be talking to Karl Pitcher. “I 
don’t think I believe in that,” she said. 

“Not believe in love? One of the beau- 
tiful women in the world, and she doesn’t 
believe in love!” 

“Oh, not love,” Gloria corrected him, 
laughing and flushing. "In love at first 
sight.” 

“No. That’s only passion. That’s 
Madam Nature talking.” 

“Oh, you’re quite right!” she agreed. 

“And you say your husband’s away?” 
the man asked. 

“Yes. Peter,” Gloria explained, “has 
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been having a horrible time. For years 
now he’s been trying to find just what he 
wants to do and can do, and — and these 
haven’t been very good years for anyone to 
be in that fix!” 

“These have been terrible years for 
young men,” Karl agreed, with a nod. 

“Not you,” she couldn’t help saying. 

“Ah, well, I’m thirty-five, and I have 
my profession. Your husband at thirty- 
five will be in quite a different position.” 

Gloria looked at him thoughtfully; she 
made no comment on this. 

“Peter,” she presently said, “was in a 
banking concern when we were married. 
He didn’t like it but he stuck it, and we 
bought our house and Jimmy came. Then 
it failed — and of course it didn’t help him 
much to have been associated with a fail- 
ure. But he did get a job, in the bookkeep- 
ing department of a store — a sort of 
residence expert, maybe you’d call it. But 
then a man in Portland wanted him to go 
into the used-typewriter business — no 
capital, he just wanted Peter’s personality. 
Peter opened the San Francisco office, and 
as far as Peter went it really was a success, 
but he had to carry the Oregon office, and 
the man was simply irresponsible. He’d 
wire Peter for money — he got into debt — 
they foreclosed on him. That was about a 
year ago, and since then Peter’s only done 
occasional broadcasting — little parts in 
plays. He likes that; he has a beautiful 
radio voice and he’s been trying to work 
up to announcing. Now — just this last 
week — the day of Mrs. Baggley’s party 
this was — he had a chance to go off with a 
professional football team and help broad- 
cast. Of course, it’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, and if he can work up into it, it’ll 
pay wonderfully — ” 

V’ ARL had been listening intently while 
-*-'-she talked. Now he nodded under- 
standing^. “ It takes many years for a 
man to find his place. I’ve been twenty- 
five years in my own profession, and I am 
only beginning.” 

“Twenty-five years!” They had en- 
tered the house now, and Jimmy was run- 
ning upstairs ahead of her. “You didn’t 
begin, I suppose, at ten?” Gloria asked 
smilingly.' 

“At ten. Exactly! I was staying in 
Hamburg with my mother’s father — a doc- 
tor. He asked me if I would like to begin 
to study what I must know in order to be 
a doctor, and I agreed to work very hard 
for him. He arranged courses for me, 
picked out books that 1 could understand. 
From that day to this I have studied, one 
thing or another.” 

“No wonder Dr. Bruce Jardine could 
tell me that you were the most distinguished 
American in your line!” Gloria laughed. 
She saw the half-pleased, half-annoyed 
color rise under his fair skin. 

“Ah, well, that was politeness !” Karl said. 

They were at the foot of the stairs, and 
Gloria nodded and smiled a good-by at 
him without further words, going on up to 
her own room. 

The smile lingered; the little warm 
sense of pleasure in the meeting lingered. 
She understood some things about Karl 
Pitcher now that had vaguely puzzled her 
before. He was different — in his steadfast 
devotion to his work, his indifference to 
amusement or distraction, his complete 
simplicity in tastes — from any man she had 
ever known. 


His diversion was long, swift walks up 
into the hills, up to the ridges where the 
foggy winds blew free from the ocean. 

For the rest, he had his ward with its 
six beds and his laboratory. Almost al- 
ways he had a patient or two in the ward, 
sometimes he had more. Always he was 
working among his test tubes, Bunsen 
burners, and measures for hours every 
day. 

He had come to the Bayview in April; 
the summer months went by in a busy, 
happy rush for Gloria. Every day had its 
duties, and they were all welcome and ab- 
sorbing, from the time her alarm sounded 
at seven until she got into bed, stretching 
her tired body under the cool sheet, reach- 
ing for her book at half past nine or ten. 

She did not deceive herself. She knew 
that what lent this summer its special 
glamour was the proximity of Dr. Karl 
Pitcher. It would have been impossible 
for any intelligent person to be near him 
and not feel the magnetic current of his ex- 
traordinary personality. Some things 
about him she admired immensely; some 
things she thought unnecessarily hard and 
crude, harsh, almost repellent. But, liked 
or disliked, his was a fascinating entity; 
he vitalized everything he touched. 

At the hospital he was almost always 
severely businesslike, and this without the 
slightest effort or affectation. His concen- 
tration upon what he was doing or at- 
tempting to do was so complete that he 
could address her or address the Chinese 
helper boy with exactly the same manner. 

“Call the telephone people,” he might 
shout across at her, leaning out of one of his 
windows. “Tell them my telephone isn’t 
working! Quick, now!” Or he might ap- 
pear for a distracted minute among the 
dawdling old people on the terrace. “This 
music must stop for at least one hour! I 
cannot have my patient awakened again!” 
But the nurses told her that in the surgery 
he was always quiet, gentle, even with 
clumsiness and stupidity. 

The Baggleys’ garden was the only spot 
to which he went in search of society. He 
never went to the city; he had no car. But 
he did love Kitty’s garden, and Gloria saw 
him there in his gentlest and most relaxed 
mood. He and Tony were completely sym- 
pathetic; the invalid scolded him and 
jeered at him, and Karl took it amiably, al- 
most gratefully, and would promise not to 
work so hard, not to concentrate so closely, 
to take things more easily and get into a 
habit of resting. 

' I 'HE hours they all spent at Kitty’s were 
for Gloria the happiest hours of a happy 
summer. Perhaps Peter would be there; 
perhaps away somewhere for one of the 
endless broadcasting opportunities or 
tests. Jimmy was almost always a small, 
sleepy guest, sometimes quiet in his 
father’s arms, sometimes stretched out 
asleep in Aunt Kitty’s porch hammock. 

When Peter was not there Karl carried 
Jimmy home. The way across the lane 
and through the gate into the Spanish 
patio was not long, but perhaps he would 
be a little out of breath when the small boy 
was finally landed safe in his porch bed, 
and Gloria, after a few minutes of fussing 
about in the shaded lights, pulling off small 
sandals, and settling the little tawny head, 
would lead him out to the immaculate 
kitchen, and while he balanced on the edge 
of the table and she rummaged in the ice- 
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box they would have a few minutes’ talk. 

“What do you want, Karl? Ginger 
ale?” 

“Cold water. Nothing else!”' 

“ 1 1 would take me only two minutes to 
run you home.” 

“No, no. I want the walk!” 

That would be about all of it, except her 
good night on the porch, and his business- 
like: “See you tomorrow!” 

She must see him tomorrow; it was in- 
evitable. A dozen times a day she saw 
him without any effort or seeking on her 
part. The consciousness of it would be 
like a little warm spot in her heart as she 
watched him walk away into the moon- 
light. The man was interesting! 

In October Peter’s break — the long- 
awaited break — at last arrived. He had 
struck upon a certain “line” in radio talk; 
the Chatterton Canned Soup Company 
was to pay him for a half-hour of “Chat- 
terton Chat” weekly. And if one contract, 
Peter reasoned eagerly, why not two? 
Why not a dozen? Every test he had 
taken, every bit of experience he had had, 
had confirmed the gratifying fact that 
Peter’s voice was especially well adapted 
to radio use, and Peter’s personality, his 
moods, absurd or serious, could be con- 
veyed on the air. Gloria was touched to 
see how he brightened, how like the old, 
confident Peter he became under this first 
bit of encouragement. 

AFTER dinner, on a crisp autumn eve- 
ning of winds and rattling boughs, 
they talked it over beside the wood fire. 

“ Well, now. Glory, how about Chicago? ” 
Peter said, coming to the subject with a 
little awkwardness, for it had been in both 
their minds for more than two days, and a 
certain constraint had arisen between 
them because of it. 

“ It has to be Chicago? ” She sighed. A 
little frown crept between her eyes and 
she looked at the fire. 

“ Oh, sure. Program sent out from there. 
I have to keep in touch with the Chatter- 
ton people, too.” 

“Fifty a week,” Gloria said thought- 
fully. 

“That’s the start.” 

“ It’s a good start, Peter. And your fare 
paid? ” 

“And yours and the kid’s. That is, they 
allow me traveling expenses, with family.” 

“ I wish it wasn’t Chicago,” Gloria said. 

“ I was there for six months once. It’s a 
swell city. Ball games, movies, theaters; a 
lot of people think it’s more fun than New 
York. They say they have finer clothes 
there than anywhere else except Paris.” 

“Peter, do you think it’s wise to move 
Jimmy into that cold winter? He’s slept 
out of doors practically every night of his 
life.” 

Peter looked at her. “Don’t want to 
go,” he stated, rather than asked, slowly. 

“ It isn’t that. I think we have to think 
it over pretty carefully. We’d have an 
apartment, of course. Unless we had three 
bedrooms — and I don’t suppose we could 
afford that, we’d be terribly cramped. 
Mother gets terribly nervous if Jimmy’s in 
the room with her. She adores him, of 
course, but she keeps waking up to see if 
he’s covered — that sort of thing.” 

“Your mother’d come too?” Peter 
asked, after a pause. 

Gloria smiled at him appealingly. 
“Well, I’d have to suggest it. She mightn’t. 
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But if she didn’t she couldn’t do much 
here on her hundred a month.” 

“No; that’s true.” 

“And meanwhile I give up three thou- 
sand a year.” 

“ Y ou give up an awful lot of hard work 
with it.” 

“It’s not hard work now. We’d have, in 
Chicago, your two hundred — with two 
hundred a year extra for the extra weeks, 
and Mummy’s hundred every month. 
That’s all. Have you any idea what rent 
we’d have to pay?” 

Peter rumpled his hair, laughed his old, 
boyish laugh. “ Oh, heck, other people do 
it! Let’s take a chance. It isn’t much to 
start on, but the Chatterton people are big 
people; it’s a wonderful ad for me and an- 
other one like it would put us on Easy 
Street! You don’t want to plug along in 
the sanatorium all your life! It was swell 
while we needed it. Now we’re launched !” 

“You’ve a year’s contract. What if 
they don’t renew?” 

Peter laughed again, came across the 
hearthrug, and knelt down beside her 
chair, locking a big arm about her. “Listen, 
you’re not talking like my girl! What are 
you afraid of? We’ve always gotten 
along! Come on — let’s pack up and take a 
chance! We can always rent this place for 
interest and taxes.” 

“I hate myself for talking this way, 
Pete, honestly I do. But wouldn’t it be 
wiser to have you go ahead, see how things 
work, and have me join you in the spring 
with Jimmy?” She had leaned her soft 
cheek against his; her fragrant loosened 
waves of hair were touching his own. 

“T LOVE you, Glory!” Peter said. 

Gloria made no response in words; she 
merely leaned against him a little closer. 

“Do you realize that you’re a wonderful 
woman?” Peter asked. 

“Ha!” she said, unimpressed. 

“No, but you are. Where’d we have 
been without you and your job these last 
few years?” 

“You were having bad luck. Loads of 
men were. Statistics say — I think it was 
forty per cent of the men were looking for 
jobs, and only nine per cent women.” 

“ I don’t know anything about statistics 
— I know I adore my wife,” Peter said, 
kissing her hair, her temples, her chin. 
“I’ll need you in Chicago, Glory. We 
always talk things over. I ’d be lost with- 
out you and the Scout.” 

"But, Peter, if anything went wrong 
we’d have burned our bridges behind us.” 

“Oh, gosh, we’d be onto new bridges by 
that time!” 

“Look, darling. Mother’s settled here 
and she’s happy. Jimmy’s little routine 
goes like clockwork between her and 
Molly and Carmela and me. We have 
plenty of money to keep things going until 
you’re sure of your job. Just as soon as 
you wire me that there’s another contract 
or that the Chatterton people want to re- 
new, we’ll come on. Meanwhile, you’ll 
really have a better chance, you’ll really 
feel freer and easier in your mind than if 
we were there complicating things!” 

Peter was not listening, although he was 
watching her mouth intently. “The ques- 
tion is, do you love me?” he asked. 

“I do,” Gloria laughed in the familiar 
reply. “But, seriously, don’t you think 
I’m right, Peter?” she persisted. 

“Do you love me as much as when 
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we were first married?” Peter pursued. 

‘‘Oh, you idiot! Of course.” 

‘‘I love you terribly,” he said. “I’ll do 
anything you want me to, as long as you 
love me. That’s all I have. Glory; that’s 
the one miracle I’ve ever known — that a 
woman -like you should still love me, a 
bum who can’t get a job — ” 

“You idiot,” she said again. 

“No, but I do love you, Glory, and 
sometimes I’m horribly afraid that — since 
you’re so smart, and I’ve had so much bad 
luck and have done so many dumb things, 
I’ve been afraid that you’d simply get 
tired of me. Grow away from me.” 

“ What do you think?” she asked lazily. 

“What I want to think is that you’ll 
really come on and join me if I go ahead. 
And maybe you’re right — you’re usually 
right — and I ought to go on alone. Only I 
want to tell you,” Peter concluded, his 
eyes suddenly watering, “the day I meet 
you two at the station, see you stepping 
down from the train, will be the happiest 
day of my life.” 

“No woman,” Gloria observed in a 
thoughtful voice, “ought to be loved like 
that.” ■' 

“No other woman is,” Peter answered 
promptly. 

“You talk about doing stupid things, 
Peter. I’m always doing stupid things, 
and I’m hard — I’m calculating,” Gloria 
said humbly, all softness, sweetness. 
“Money matters to me; success matters. 
I know it. I try to relax, the way Kitty 
does, and let bills pile up and dust gather 
like plush on the rungs of the chairs, but I 
can’t.” 

“You suit me,” Peter told her, tighten- 
ing his arm. She dropped her head on his 
shoulder, and the kiss that they exchanged 
was a lovers’ kiss. 

'T'HREE days later Peter started alone 
for Chicago and the hazard of new for- 
tunes. The parting was unexpectedly hard. 
Gloria had not for a long time felt so tender 
toward him as she felt when the actual 
last moment came and when he lifted his 
little Scout up for a last kiss. Jimmy was 
bewildered and enchanted with the con- 
fusion of the big station, but Peter’s eyes 
were wet as he put the child down and with 
one last, quick kiss for Gloria turned 
away. They watched his window in the 
train, and presently he was grinning there 
and making signs to Jimmy. He had 
waited until the last moment to board the 
train; with a merciful swiftness it drew 
away into blackness and the roaring of 
rails, and Gloria turned back, feeling flat 
and strange and heartachy, to take Jimmy 
home. 

Peter had bought her violets; they were 
pinned to her coat. He had gotten Jimmy 
a glass locomotive filled with tiny candies. 
The world seemed blank to Gloria; she had 
taken Peter rather for granted for the last 
year or two, but he was a part of her life, a 
habit, and there was a wrench about let- 
ting him go. Tonight seemed to end some 
phase of their married life together. 

Gloria found herself shaken and de- 
pressed for several days. It was not like 
her to indulge in retrospection and in fears 
and she tried to shake them off, but al- 
though Peter had been away from home on 
short absences without disturbing the 
machinery, somehow now the house 
seemed lopsided and Gloria was conscious 
of a ridiculous impulse to rent it, bestow 
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Mummy somewhere temporarily, and fol- 
low her man into the new life. 

“What do you hear from Peter?” Karl 
asked her, one afternoon when they were 
walking together to the Baggleys’. 

“One fine letter yesterday. And wires. 
But this was the first real report. I’ve got 
it with me. I’m going to read it to Kitty 
and Tony. He loves Chicago and I gather 
everybody there loves him. He’s boarding 
with a French family, he says he’s going to 
learn to speak French, to pronounce things 
right on the radio. Imagine the energy, 
just arriving there, and he says they’re 
having Indian summer! It broke me up 
completely.” 

“Broke you up? But how could it be 
better?” 

“ Oh, made me homesick. I wished that 
we’d gone along!” 

“He didn’t wish that?” 

“ Indeed he did! But it seemed crazy to 
me to give up my job and take a chance 
like that. It may not last, you know.” 

“It very probably will not last if he is 
worrying about you and the child.” 

Gloria’s eyes moved to his in surprise. 
“Why do you say that?” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

“I thought you thought a man was in- 
finitely better able to work without having 
a woman about!” 

“Ah, for me, yes! But I don’t happen 
to be in love with a beautiful woman who 
has borne me a fine son.” 

‘You’ve been in love?” 

“And out again. But didn’t you and I 
decide that that was not love; that it was 
hunger, like the hunger of the stomach? 
Appetite is not love.” 

T HEY were walking along the scented 
lane under a sober autumn sky; there 
was nothing extraordinary in the situation. 
But Gloria found herself trembling, con- 
fused; she held herself steady with an ef- 
fort and did not dare to speak. 

“If you decide that you made a mis- 
take,” Karl said, returning to the opening 
of the conversation, “you will go on? ” 

“ I can’t see that it was a mistake,” 
Gloria said, troubled. 

“No, you could not see that. But a 
French woman, you know, or a German 
woman,” Karl said, “or any of the Nordic 
women — Dutch, Norwegian, Danish — 
would have gone along.” 

“On the chance it would all come out 
right? ” 

“It would be no chance to them. No 
choice. It would be simply what they 
would do. That would be marriage.” 
“And this isn’t marriage?” 

“It wouldn’t be to them. It is to you. 
It is to any American woman. Her mar- 
riage is one event in many, to her. An- 
other may be more important. But to 
other women — women of the old world — 
marriage is a change. Marriage is like be- 
ing born.” 

“So that such a woman,” Gloria said, 
in the light tone of casual conversation, 
“would prefer scrimping and cooking and 
washing dishes to helping out?” 

“Oh, very much. Because that way 
she would have her man. And the man is 
the thing for her. The companionship, the 
love, the intimacy of their relationship, 
that’s what she wants. Not the paid bills 
and the bigger house and the — well, what- 
ever you wish to call it,” Karl ended; 
“frocks, motorcars, servants, whatever 


American women buy with their money.” 

"But it’s ridiculous to assume,” Gloria 
said, conscious of disliking him and speak- 
ing a little quickly to avoid showing that 
she was hurt, “that European women love 
their husbands more than we do. Yet, un- 
less she loved him — oh, tremendously — a 
woman wouldn’t get any happiness out of 
sacrificing her life to his!” 

“Oh, but that’s the very point. She 
wouldn’t call it sacrificing. She’d say that 
to go out and work, to give up her right to 
her man and her children, was the sacrifice. 
She’d rather live in one room with him, 
and cook for him and make that room a 
home, than leave him and earn money 
somewhere that couldn’t buy her anything 
she wanted half so much!” 

“Well, if circumstances arise in which 
the wife has to help out,” Gloria offered 
somewhat stiffly, “it seems to me it is only 
sensible for her to do it. If she’s smart she 
makes money and keeps her home going, 
too.” 

“But that she can’t always manage,” 
Karl said, with just the faintest hint of 
significance in his tone. 

Gloria flushed a little; she was not going 
to argue with him. She tried to think of 
just the right thing to say to end the con- 
versation, could not seem to find it, and 
was left with the uncomfortable feeling 
that he had had the last word. 

CHE was especially gay with Kitty and 

Tony when she and Karl joined them 
later in the garden. They sat lazily in the 
lawn chairs. Tony had found a com- 
mentary upon Shakespeare that he must 
read to them; Karl was unwontedly silent; 
Kitty, as always, sweet and preoccupied 
and quiet; but Gloria was in great form. 

She looked her loveliest in a remodeled 
trousseau dress whose taffeta ruffles stood 
about her in a quaint wide skirt that gave 
almost an effect of hoops, and whose deep 
lace collar fell cape-fashion on her shoul- 
ders. Her round, firm throat was bare, the 
ruffled soft, dark gold of her thick hair was 
uncovered, her small gold sandals had flat 
heels, like a baby’s slippers, and she could 
step as lightly and surely as a child across 
the grass. It pleased her to pay special at- 
tention to Tony tonight; she was like an 
admiring little sister, in the low basket 
chair beside him, watching him, listening, 
laughing at whatever he said. 

Walking back to the sanatorium at ten 
o’clock with Karl, she suddenly realized 
that she had been feeling slightly antago- 
nistic to him all the evening; she had still 
felt, deep in her spirit, the smart of his im- 
plied criticism of her way of solving her 
life’s problems. Gloria, in her own soul, 
had reviewed the steps that had led her to 
this point, had reminded herself that she 
had been forced by common sense and by 
circumstances to take, not the easiest, but 
the only way. She had never deliberately 
selected a certain course, abandoned an 
alternative one. She had never said to 
herself, “I’d rather support myself and 
Jimmy than struggle along on what Peter 
makes.” She had never been set or un- 
pleasant about it; it had just happened so, 
and so, and so; and Peter and Mummy had 
agreed that one step had forced another, 
and another a third, and that Gloria al- 
ways had been doing what was right and 
sensible. But Karl, tonight, had talked as 
if any woman, doing that, deliberately 
chose between a domestic and a business 
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career; put the office before the home, the 
income before the hearthside love of hus- 
band and babies. 

But his tone now somewhat softened her. 
He had apparently forgotten their argu- 
ment on the way; he was speaking with a 
sort of affectionate amusement. 

“Jimmy is such a dynamo for mischief,” 
he said. “ I, myself, was a severe — a most 
serious child. No one played with me. No 
one ever laughed in my grandfather’s 
house. We children were like little grown- 
ups, it seems to me now. We swam in the 
lake, we rode our ponies, we walked out 
with our tutor, my cousins and I. But 
there was none of that ingenious mischief! 
I should like to have known what you were 
like when you were a little girl.” 

“1 was a happy little girl,” she said 
thoughtfully. “My father was the sort of 
man who keeps the feeling of a child. He 
always understood children. To the end of 
his life he liked to pick up a baby and 
make love to it.” 

Her voice had softened, as it always did 
when she spoke of her father. 

“To such a man, having a child of his 
own must seem a miracle,” Karl said, and 
she knew he was thinking of himself. He 
loved children, too. They fascinated him. 
He would watch Jimmy and the little 
Baggley girls with passionate, serious at- 
tention, ask questions about them. The 
casual ease with which Kitty and Gloria 
interpreted their ridiculous questions and 
solved their tremendous problems was a 
mystery to him. 

Was he thinking, she wondered, with a 
little prick at her heart, that Peter loved 
his boy, and was separated from him? If 
he was he gave no sign of it, but presently 
put a bracing hand, as hard as steel, upon 
her elbow to guide her over the rough bit of 
road. 

“T SUPPOSE you get used to compli- 
ments,” he said unexpectedly when 
they were nearing the end of the walk and 
the lights of the house were shining across 
the wide drive. He usually left her here. 

“Nobody ever gets used to compli- 
ments,” Gloria laughed. She could see his 
face now, as they stood at the foot of the 
steps. 

“Then may I say,” he asked, with a 
little stiff bow, “that that is a particularly 
beautiful gown you are wearing and that it 
becomes you? When you were talking to 
Tony tonight it seemed to me — well, shall 1 
say it? — it seemed to me that I never had 
seen so lovely a picture.” 

“You may always say things like that!” 
Gloria assured him, with another pleased 
little laugh. But she was more deeply 
touched than she would show; she lingered 
on for a moment, a little confused, con- 
scious of odd happiness deep somewhere 
within her, and a little fright, too, and a 
heart-shaking thrill. 

“Wouldn’t it be too bad — ?” the man 
began, his smile glinting up at her in the 
semilight. He stopped. 

“Wouldn’t — what?” she asked, stand- 
ing a step above him, her hand in his. 

“Nothing!” he said abruptly. “Good 
night!” 

He walked away into the darkness 
toward his own doorway, without a back- 
ward look. Gloria stood still for a full min- 
ute. Then she turned and went slowly up 
the steps and into the house. 

(To Be Continued ) 
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(Continued from page 35) 


childish. Everyone knows you two have 
been intended for each other almost since 
Lola was born. She is my closest friend.” 

“And yet” — Douglas rose — “and yet it 
has happened.” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder, and in 
the firelight he saw her wide gray eyes look- 
ing into his. “My friend” — again he felt 
the unmistakable honesty in her voice — 
“I admire you more than I admire any 
living man, but nothing on earth could 
make me disloyal to Lola. She loves you.” 

“I wonder.” 

“Of course she loves you. If you could 
have seen her when she knew you were 
coming home — ” 

“But the man who came home isn’t the 
man who stands before you today, Alison. 
The man Lola expected was the owner of 
the greatest rancho on the border. Today 
the Verde banks are the real owners of 
Miracle Mesa Ranch.” 

“But would that make any difference to 
Lola? ” 

“ It may or may not — but it makes a dif- 
ference to me. All her life she has been 
accustomed to the best this country can 
give. What can a penniless, homeless man 
have to offer her? He would have no right 
to talk of marriage to her.” Faintly he 
smiled. “I am renounced, then.” 

Her own laugh was a little tremulous. 
“Long ago I told you I would fight by your 
side until the end. I will never renounce 
you, Juan Douglas, as a comrade in arms.” 

“Comrade in arms,” he repeated. “That 
at least is something.” 

Then together their eyes sought the win- 
dow, where the form of a rider passed be- 
tween them and the crimson sky. Dawn 
had come; the ranchers were arriving. 

Six men entered — all that Douglas could 
place implicit trust in, but they were men 
whose loyalty he had never doubted, and 
all of them had suffered at the hands of the 
Brotherhood. Two were Mexicans, hard- 
ened, fearless rancheros of the border coun- 
try. The others were Americans, well 
known to Douglas. They came in now, 
and one by one they bowed to Alison and 
shook Douglas’s outstretched hand with 
an eloquent firmness. These were men to 
make allies of — men to ride knee to knee 
with, out where death threatened. Men to 
trust. 

Silently they ranged themselves about 
the room. 

Douglas spoke: “This is the first time I 
have asked you to come together. I shall 
not ask you again. Such meetings are too 


dangerous. But tonight it is important 
that we all know just how many men we 
can count on and where they will be in case 
of need.” He looked at an old Mexican 
near the door. “Felipe, on you I count for 
seven men, armed and mounted.” 

The Mexican inclined his head. 

“How many from you, Donovan?” 

“Five.” 

So one by one they numbered their 
slender man-power, until at last Douglas 
said, “Thirty vaqueros. With my men and 
with Alison Neale’s we can count on at 
least fifty. Fifty men armed and ready — 
it will be enough.” 

“You have found out where the raiders 
hide, friend? ” Felipe asked. 

“Not yet. But I have a plan that may 
lead to them, and in it all of you can help 
me. I will only tell you this: Today I am 
going to Verde to bring back fifty head of 
pure-blood horses sent up from Mexico. I 
expect to graze them on my lower range. 
Tell people of this as you ride — tell them 
Juan Douglas is importing pureblood 
horses into the valley and that to lose them 
would mean ruin to him.” 

He spoke slowly, emphasizing each word, 
and in response they nodded, each content 
to do his bidding without knowing the rea- 
son, trusting him with that instinctive 
loyalty which the border ranchers had al- 
ways yielded the masters of Miracle Mesa. 

“And now one last word. From your 
ranches each of you can see Miracle Mesa. 
When the day comes to gather together 
there may not be time to send word, but a 
flare will burn from the top of the mesa. 
Unless I tell you otherwise, we will meet at 
the head of the Arroyo Grande, each man 
mounted on his fastest horse. My own 
vaqueros will bring extra rifles.” He looked 
up, his sensitive face grown serious. “For 
some of us, friends, that will be our last 
ride. Whoever is not willing to pay this 
price for freedom, let him not come.” 

He finished, and the men rose to their 
feet. “We’ll be waiting for that flare,” 
Donovan said. Then one by one they went 
out into the morning light. 

T OGETHER Alison and Douglas 
watched those figures quietly mount 
and ride away, while a sense of comradeship 
in this last adventure kindled in their eyes. 
At last the girl spoke: “The old spirit of 
the border still lives in men like these.” 

“And in you.” The words were very 
low. “There is no one quite like you in the 
world, Alison. I am very proud of you.” 
He said no more, but reached for his 
gauntlets, yet something had awakened, 
something which neither of them clearly 
understood. It was as if in that quiet 
room and in that moment of silence a new 
and precious intimacy sprang into be- 
ing, enveloping the girl. Then the spell 
snapped, and Alison drew a long breath. 

“ If you’re going toward the mission. I’ll 
ride with you.” She spoke with an effort. 
“Antonia, the padre’s cook, has a child 
sick with fever. I’m trying to care for her.” 

Douglas opened the door. Outside, 
Russell and the ranger were standing by 
their horses, and together the four rode 
through the summer morning, up toward 
the mission. Already it had grown warmer. 
Heat waves were beginning to play out 
over the face of the desert, but the foothills 
still lay in shadow, and toward them the 
horsemen turned. 

Less than a mile distant from that little 
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cavalcade a figure kneeling in the mesquite 
watched them pass; then, hurrying down 
to an arroyo, mounted and rode south at 
full gallop. He was not the only furtive 
messenger. On the first shoulder of the 
foothills another horseman sighted those 
four far-off riders and, keeping back be- 
yond the fringe of pine, rode along the 
ridge until, certain at last of their direction, 
he doubled back to a narrow canyon where 
a dozen of his companions awaited him. 

Unconscious of this watchful scrutiny 
and heedless of this gradual encircling 
movement going on about them, the four 
riders trotted through sagebrush and 
cactus, then one by one descended the 
steep sides of a dry watercourse just on the 
edge of the desert. It was a steep, narrow 
trail made even more precarious by loose 
stones, and halfway down Douglas saw 
Alison's horse stumble, recover its footing, 
then draw up sharply, dead lame. 

Instantly Alison dismounted to examine 
the pony’s foot, but Record, wise in the 
ways of horses, shook his head and, kneel- 
ing beside her, felt the swelling tendons. 
“It’s a nasty sprain,” he pronounced. 
“ You won’t be able to more than walk him 
for the next two weeks, miss.” 

In desperation the girl looked up. “ But 
I’ve got to get to the mission. Antonia’s 
depending on me.” 

Douglas turned to the ranger. “Let Ali- 
son ride your pinto, Sam,” he suggested. 
“You and Bob can go back by way of her 
ranch and pick up another horse.” 

But Record’s eyes were dubious. “That 
means leaving you alone.” 

“Why not? Who can catch Coronado? 
I’ll go as far as the mission with Alison, 
then cut across to Verde in time to meet 
the boys.” 

Still only half convinced, Record re- 
luctantly changed saddles and turned his 
little pinto over to the girl. Then, with 
Russell following, the ranger left them. 

A LONG, mesquite-covered slope led up 
to the mission, stretching from the 
desert to the lower foothills in a broad band 
of almost impassable thorn growth and 
dwarfed oaks. It was near the edge of this 
mesquite thicket that Douglas drew rein. 

Something was wrong. It may have been 
a new alertness in the movements of Coro- 
nado; it may have been his own response to 
some sight or sound too elusive to detect, 
but something was signaling a vague warn- 
ing of danger. Leaning forward in the 
saddle, Douglas searched the horizon with 
questioning eyes. Behind him the desert 
lay glittering and empty, and his searching 
scrutiny shifted to the foothills. A slight 
movement. His eyes fixed with instant 
attention, then silently he pointed. Up on 
the ridge to the left, outlined against the 
sky, four riders walked their horses in 
single file, keeping pace with Alison and 
himself. 

Douglas shook his head. “ I don’t like it. 
They see us — look — now they’ve stopped.” 
Signaling the girl to follow, he lifted the 
reins and, turning sharply to the right, 
made at a quick trot for the edge of the 
mesquite. 

Standing in his stirrups as he rode, he 
looked behind him, then, with a low excla- 
mation, halted once more. There, emerg- 
ing from an arroyo less than a mile away, 
another group of mounted men was closing 
in. This time all doubt vanished — the 
deadly net of the raiders was beginning to 
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spread about him. Behind him, on either 
side, watchful figures rode unhurryingly, 
as if already certain of their quarry, and 
even as he watched them Douglas thought 
of those others who had been hunted down 
in just this leisurely and fiendish way. 

Up on the ridge to the left the first group 
of horsemen had halted and now, four 
abreast, began slowly to descend. Time 
for the kill. Still Douglas hesitated. One 
way alone might lie open — within that 
thick growth of oak and mesquite he and 
Alison might for the time find safety. 

Dark, mysterious, and foreboding, the 
low wall of grayish leaves rose before him. 
Was that, too, part of the trap — to tempt 
him into this jungle? Its proffered con- 
cealment could be made to serve for am- 
bush as well as refuge. Douglas’s eyes 
searched the shadowy undergrowth, and 
once, far to the right, he thought a dark 
form passed and disappeared — there, too, 
they were waiting. Like a tightening fist 
they were slowly closing, holding him se- 
curely beyond all hope of escape. 

R AGING at his very helplessness, Doug- 
- las wheeled. “Follow me,” he said. 
Without a word the girl obeyed, and 
both horses swerved into the mesquite. A 
warning call from the foothills above, an 
answering shout from the desert, and now, 
heads bent, spurs biting their horses’ flanks, 
the riders plunged after them. The race 
was on. 

Beneath him Douglas felt the great mus- 
cles of Coronado tighten in swift response 
and, making sure the girl was close behind, 
he gave the stallion his head. Branches lashed 
by them, tearing at their clothing, stinging 
their faces, but frantically they urged the 
two horses deeper and deeper into the 
denseness of the mesquite. Soon they 
found themselves entangled in a clump of 
thorny locust, but with lowered head 
Douglas urged Coronado on. The great 
stallion plunged; then suddenly, without 
warning, they burst from behind a screen 
of branches into a sunny open space, where 
in the center a band of horsemen sat with 
drawn guns. For the space of a heartbeat, 
amazement held them all, then rifles leaped 
to shoulders and bullets hissed among the 
leaves. 

Whirling in his tracks, Douglas waved 
the girl back. Another volley. He felt a 
tug, a stab of pain in his shoulder, and, 
turning, he fired three times into the thick 
of that onrushing horde. They broke, 
making for the opposite side of the open 
glade, leaving one of their companions on 
the ground. 

He knew it would be a matter of short 
moments before they were on his trail, but 
he only said, “Follow me,” and struck off 
directly north. Twisting in and out among 
the low-branched oaks, they rode without 
a word or a glance behind. Douglas’s rifle 
barrel felt hot to his grasp. Stinging shafts 
of pain were beginning to dart through his 
shoulder, and before he had gone half a 
mile his shirt was wet to the waist. 

Then close behind him he heard Alison’s 
gasp of dismay: “Jack, you’re hurt!” 
“Only a little.” 

“But you’re bleeding. You can’t ride 
like that.” 

Even as he turned to reassure her he 
knew she was right. Before long he would 
be too weak to keep the saddle; their only 
hope now lay in finding some hiding place 
in the mesquite. 


Again he heard Alison’s voice: “We 
can’t be far from the mission. You can 
hide there in the old cell behind the wall.” 

He shook his head. “The horses’ tracks 
will tell.” 

“I’ll take the horses and draw the raiders 
away.” 

“They’d shoot you down, Alison. The 
best way is to separate. You go — ” 

“Is that your idea of a comrade at 
arms? ” Her eyes were blazing. “ What do 
you think life means to me if they kill you? 
Jack, it’s our only chance.” And she 
brushed by him, leading the way up the 
slope. 

On they climbed, the maze of under- 
brush above them growing thinner, until 
soon they saw the red adobe walls that 
marked the cloisterlike patio of the mis- 
sion. Keeping well back within the shelter 
of the mesquite, Alison skirted the place, 
then turned down an overgrown path. 

In spite of a growing sense of weariness, 
Douglas was following close behind, and 
now as Alison stopped he drew up sharply 
beside her. Across a narrow clearing, stood 
a low two-room structure of stone and 
adobe, faded and crumbling with the 
years. 

“We’d better go no nearer with the 
horses,” she cautioned. “ Hide in there and 
wait.” 

Knowing the riders would be on his 
track perilously soon, Douglas pulled his 
rifle from out the scabbard and dismounted. 
Dizzy and weak, he leaned for a moment 
on his horse, but before taking a step he 
broke a low branch from a locust tree and 
with it brushed out every footprint behind 
him as he walked toward the crumbling 
cell. It seemed an interminable distance, 
but at last he stumbled inside and looked 
back across the clearing. Alison and the 
horses had already disappeared. 

TN THE shadowy gloom Douglas peered 
-I- about him. The tiny room was empty and 
behind him a narrow passageway opened 
into an even smaller space. But those 
sharp throbs of pain were mounting to his 
shoulder and, suddenly dizzy, Douglas 
reeled, then, taking out his revolver, 
cocked it, laid it beside his rifle, and sat 
down, back against the wall. 

More comfortable that way. The stone 
felt gratefully cool to his fevered body, his 
eyes were becoming drowsy. If only — 
From far away rose the confused shouts of 
men and, steadying himself, Douglas 
reached for the rifle. His fingers seemed 
curiously awkward, the rifle so heavy. 
Men were calling to each other out there; 
horses were crashing in the mesquite, 
coming nearer. Eyes fixed on the narrow 
entrance, he waited. Fire low, fire low, the 
words raced through his mind. Wait until 
they reach the door and fire low. A shout 
from the lower end of the clearing. That 
might mean they had picked up Alison’s 
trail. A chorus of answering shouts and 
the stamp of horses’ hoofs. Fitfully the 
sounds of the chase grew more distant. 

Minutes passed — minutes that might 
have been hours. He could not tell. It was 
marvelously quiet within that shaded 
place. Then — he must have dozed — a 
shadow fell across the doorway, and Alison 
Neale entered. 

Instantly alert, he looked up, and, nod- 
ding quick reassurance, she knelt at his 
side. “ How are you? ” 

He tried to smile. “Anyone can have 
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this shoulder who wants it.” And she saw 
with a start of alarm that the man was 
still bleeding. 

“Did you throw them off?” he asked. 
“They passed here — close.” 

“ I left a plain trail into the mesquite, 
then I back-tracked and circled. Beyond 
the grove there was a band of horses graz- 
ing, so I hid our saddles and turned Cor- 
onado loose with the pinto. They were 
grazing with the others when I left. The 
raiders won’t be looking for saddleless ani- 
mals.” For a moment she hesitated. 
“Jack, from beyond the clearing I could 
see another band of horsemen waiting on 
the other side of the mesquite. They must 
have known you were riding this way.” 

He shook his head. “No one knew.” 

“No one at all?” 

“Perhaps — yes, Lola was there. She 
might have let some word drop. . . . What 
difference does it make?” As if weary with 
talk, he closed his eyes and, seeing the 
pallor of his face, Alison started to her feet. 
“ 1 can’t let you bleed like this. We’ve got 
to do something. Can you stand up?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t walk far.” 

“Just into that back room. It’s safer 
there. I’m going to get Antonia.” 

“Can you trust her?” The voice was 
only a tired whisper now. 

“ I’ve got to trust her.” 

V\7'EAKLY Douglas gained his feet 
’ * and, throwing an arm about his 
waist, the girl half lifted, half guided him 
into the narrow room beyond. One back- 
ward glance, and she hurried toward the 
high adobe wall that encircled the mission. 
Soon she reached the little clump of dwell- 
ings occupied by the mission’s caretakers 
and servants. At the nearer cabin she en- 
tered. A middle-aged peon woman was 
bending over a smoking fire and, at sight 
of Alison, her eyes lighted with pleasure. 

“The senorita never fails me.” She 
pointed toward the cot, where a little child 
lay sleeping. “She is better now. Shall I 
awaken her?” 

“The child can wait, Antonia. It is I 
who need help now.” 

The woman said, “Whatever the seno- 
rita would have will be done.” 

Alison searched her face. “I have to 
trust you, Antonia. 1 am putting a man’s 
life in your hands — more than a man’s life. 
I am trusting you with the freedom of every 
hacienda in the border.” 

Quietly the woman answered, “I swear 
by every saint of heaven you can believe in 
me, now and always.” 

Alison made her decision. “Senor Doug- 
las is wounded by the raiders. He is 
hidden in the old cell beyond the wall. I 
want bandages first of all.” 

Hurrying to a corner, Antonia returned 
with hands full of white linen. “This will 
serve. And here, a blanket, senorita. I 
will cook the broth of chicken for him that 
he may gain strength.” 

At the door Alison turned again. “Re- 
member, no word. Not even to the padre.” 

“As God lives,” the other answered, “ I 
will say nothing.” 

Hastening along the path, Alison made 
her way back to the door of the cell. In- 
side, Douglas had slumped against the 
wall of the inner chamber, his eyes closed, 
but as she entered he opened them and 
feebly smiled. Kneeling at his side, she 
tried to open the torn shirt, but blood had 
clotted beneath it and, drawing out his 
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knife, she cut away the cloth. The bullet 
had passed through the thick muscles of 
his shoulder and out again, showing no 
signs of having struck the bone, but blood 
still oozed from an angry-looking wound. 
She bound long strips of linen about his 
shoulder, then very gently laid him back 
against the wall. 

Hardly had she finished when the sound 
of voices aroused her, causing Douglas’s 
eyes to open and his hand to reach out for 
the rifle; but, making a gesture of caution, 
Alison crept to the outer room. 

On the far edge of the clearing two men 
stood gazing intently at the ground, and 
with a tremor of fear she recognized the 
larger as Ed Paxton. Shrinking back from 
the door, she watched them. They ap- 
peared to be following the tracks of two 
horses, and once Paxton looked across the 
clearing toward the cell. In another mo- 
ment she heard his grating voice: “Looks 
like they stopped here and went back. 
Mebbe — ” The voice ceased. His eye 
caught a gleam of sunlight on the branch 
of locust that Douglas had broken. 
Thoughtfully his stubby fingers felt its 
fresh yellow surface, and with new interest 
he faced again toward the cell. 

“ I'm just thinkin’,” Paxton drew his re- 
volver, "I m thinkin’ it might be a bright 
idea to look inside that place ” 

Darting to Douglas’s side, Alison laid a 
warning finger against her lips, then, seiz- 
ing the blanket, ran to the outer room. 
Pulling off her flannel shirt, she crumpled 
it into a pillow , then rolled up in the blanket , 
close to the wall just as heavy footsteps 
crunched outside the door. 

Through half-shut eyes she saw Paxton 
peer into the cell’s dim obscurity, but at 
his first step across the threshold she sat 
bolt upright. “Who’s that?” Her voice 
rang sharp with alarm. 

Startled, the man whirled, his weapon 
leve’ed at.the girl's breast; then slowly the 
grimace of amazement died away and only 
a bewildered look remained in his close-set 
eyes. “ It’s me — Ed Paxton.” 

The girl drew the flannel shirt about her. 
“What do you want here?” 

“We’re looking for Jack Douglas and 
Sam Record.’ 

“ You don’t expect to find them here, do 
you? ” Then as he stood silent and irreso- 
lute, “What do you want with them?” 

“Just a little friendly conversation, 
mebbe.” His eyes scanned the dust at his 
feet. “We saw them makin’ for this 
thicket of mesquite.” 

ALISON shook her head. “I heard 
-cL horses breaking through the brush 
about an hour ago, but it sounded more 
like a dozen riders than two.” 

“Which way were they bound?” 

“North.” 

Paxton glanced back at his companion. 
“That’s where their tracks were leadin’.” 

“But how do you know it was Jack 
Douglas and Record? ” 

“You can’t mistake Coronado or that 
pinto of the ranger’s.” He stood blinking 
at her, his slow thoughts grappling with an 
insoluble situation. “What are you doin' 
up here, Miss Alison?” 

“I came last night to take care of 
Antonia’s little girl.” 

“You sure choose exclusive sleeping 
quarters.” 

“ I’m beginning to think they’re not half 
exclusive enough. What time is it? ” 


He glanced at the sun. “ Must be gettin’ 
near eight o’clock.” 

Dismayed surprise showed on the girl's 
face. “ Eight o’clock! I’ll be terribly late. 
Go over to Antonia’s, Ed. She’ll have a 
cup of coffee for us. I’ll be after you as 
soon as I get on my boots.” 

She caught up with him just outside the 
Mexican hut, where the blended fragrance 
of coffee and tortillas was rising from a bat- 
tered stovepipe. Glancing behind her, Ali- 
son saw that Paxton’s companion was 
leading the horses across the clearing, and, 
seeing her turn, Paxton asked, “Where’s 
your mare, miss?” 

“ In one of the pastures, I suppose,” Ali- 
son answered indifferently. “Antonia took 
her down to water last night.” 

AS THEY entered the room Alison’s eyes 
■ts. flashed a warning to the woman inside, 
and the slightest tightening of Antonia’s 
features told her it had not been missed. 
She greeted them in lisping border Spanish. 

Paxton stamped in. “You seen any- 
thing of two riders — one on a big roan and 
the other on a little pinto pony?” 

“No, senor.” 

Disbelief darkened his face. “Don’t lie 
to me, you she-cat! Their tracks went by 
less than a hundred yards from here.” 

Antonia looked toward her sleeping 
child and her black eyes were defiant. “If 
the senor must talk so loud, let it be out- 
side. Here there is much sickness.” 

But the sme 1 of tortillas was in the 
man’s thick nostrils and he grinned at Ali- 
son. “All of which reminds me I ain’t had 
a mouthful of breakfast. Suppose we 
divide them tortillas, Miss Alison.” 

“I’m on'y taking coffee.” In spite of the 
compelling need for calm, she could feel her 
voice grow thin at the thought of this man 
lingering there. She wanted so desperately 
to get back to Douglas, to bring aid before 
it was too late. If only something would 
make Paxton leave! 

Something did, just an instant later. 
Antonia had sensed the girl’s plight. As 
Paxton reached for the coffeepot a cup of 
boiling grease slipped from the woman’s 
hand and fell full on his hairy wrist. Howl- 
ing, he plunged his arm in a bucket of 
water, then, ripping a towel from the wall, 
wrapped it about the blistered skin. 

“You damned — 1” He stopped with an 
effort, for the child, awakening, had begun 
to cry weakly, and Alison raised the 
pinched, trembling form in her arms. 

“Don’t you think you’d better go now, 
Ed?” It was almost a command. 

He stood for a moment holding his wrist, 
then angrily he shuffled out. The moment 
he disappeared in the mesquite Alison hur- 
ried back to Douglas. 

He was sleeping when she entered, and 
not until noon did she disturb him to take 
a little of the broth Antonia had made. 
But he was in less pain now — the wound 
had ceased to bleed long since. 

Alison sent Antonia to catch her horse; 
then, leaving the Mexican woman on 
guard, she rode fast as flying hoofs could take 
her up the road toward Verde, where Doug- 
las’s vaqueros awaited their leader. Twice 
beyond the fringe of mesquite she saw men 
sitting their horses, silent and watchful, 
and she knew that the man-hunt was still 
on, but they made no attempt to stop her, 
and an hour later she met Douglas's 
vaqueros hurrying out from Verde. 

Russell was nearly frantic. He had un- 
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loaded the shipment of pure-bred horses in 
the early morning and for six hours awaited 
Douglas’s arrival. By noon the suspense 
had become unbearable. Turning the herd 
into a pasture, Russell left a few vaqueros 
to guard them, and with the rest came fast 
as spurs and quirt could take him back over 
the valley road. Now at sight of Alison 
they halted, and in a few words she told 
them all that had happened. 

“So Paxton has joined the raiders, has 
he? I’m serving notice right now I’ll shoot 
him down next time we meet, if it’s on the 
main street of Verde.” Tight-jawed with 
anger, Russell sent a man back for a doctor, 
then started for the mission. 

Long shadows already shaded the little 
cell when Alison drew up, to find Antonia, 
true to her trust, sitting beside the wounded 
man. She looked up, smiling. “ He is much 
better. No longer does the bullet hurt.” 

It was true. Douglas was sleeping, his 
face pale but free from signs of pain. 

“ Did anyone come?” Alison whispered. 

“Yes. Two horsemen rode to the door 
soon after you were gone, and I told them 
my little child was ill of the smallpox. 
They rode away quickly.” 

H OURS later the doctor came and by 
the light of a candle removed Alison’s 
bandages. Painstakingly he examined 
Douglas’s shoulder, then dressed the wound. 

At last he looked up. “Lucky. Luckier 
than he deserves. Another inch and that 
bullet might have cut the big artery.” He 
rose and packed his instruments. “What 
you need now is rest. Ten days — maybe 
more.” 

A sob, sudden and convulsive, burst 
from Alison, and Douglas saw tears stream- 
ing down her face. The knowledge that 
the danger was passed had snapped her 
overtaxed endurance. Turning, she ran 
out into the night. 

Antonia nodded. “Tears wash away 
sorrow. She will be better soon.” Then to 
the doctor, “Senor, I have a child sick 
with fever. If you will come — ” 

The physician followed her down the 
path, and ruefully Douglas looked up at 
his vaqueros. “Ten days. And how do I 
get back from here?” 

“That’s easy,” Russell answered. “To- 
morrow we’ll put you in the padre’s buggy 
and walk every foot of the way. But to- 
night we’re all stayin’ right here, and I’m 
hopin’ that Paxton and some of them man- 
hunters may stray in this direction.” 

None did, and the next morning a grim- 
faced band of vaqueros passed at a sedate 
walk down the long mesquite-covered slope 
and out across the valley, while Coronado, 
riderless and resentful, brought up the end 
of the procession. Douglas himself, stiff 
and bandage-swathed, sat on the faded 
seat of the padre’s buggy, drawn by a sober, 
middle-aged mare. 

For the next ten days Ines Blasio saw to 
it that the doctor’s orders were carried out 
to the exact letter. At the end of a week 
Douglas announced that his recovery was 
complete, but Ines proved obdurate, and 
for once both Russell and Record sided 
with her — he would ride when the doctor 
gave the word; not before. So, chafing at 
the enforced inaction, Douglas wandered 
moodily about the mesa-top, his eyes often 
rising to where, on the knoll behind the 
hacienda, that pile of resinous pine and oil- 
soaked rags awaited the match to summon 
his desert allies to the last battle. 


During those days of convalescence the 
valley ranchers — all who dared — rode up 
through the guarded gate to sit for a while 
with Douglas before the hacienda, offering 
their sympathy at his misadventure. Sam 
Record was among the first. 

“Since you been shot, those forest guards 
of mine are gettin’ hard to handle,” he an- 
nounced, with a grin. “They seem to dis- 
regard we’re just the law-abidin’ hired 
help of Uncle Sam and don’t take sides in 
the neighborhood brawls.” He filled his 
pipe. “Looks like I may not be able to 
keep ’em out of this mix-up when the big 
explosion comes.” And his eyes left little 
doubt that when the hour struck, at least 
one forest ranger would be on the firing line. 

There were other visitors not quite so 
welcome. From Verde came old Lucas, 
the banker. His tale was told in a very few 
minutes — he could no longer permit his 
bank to carry the risk of loans already 
made to Miracle Mesa. Past interest had 
not been met, notes were overdue. In 
justice to his directors he must take action 
before all values were wiped out. In short, 
he must have money. 

Angrily Douglas laughed. “Where 
would I get money except from you? I 
cannot move my cattle until the rains 
come.” 

The banker shrugged. “ In that case — ” 

Almost threateningly Douglas leaned 
over him. “Do you remember what you 
said to me once in Verde — if I overthrew 
the raiders you would let me have what- 
ever money I needed? ” 

“Yes. And I repeat the offer.” 

“Good — give me two weeks.” 

“My dear fellow!” 

Violently Douglas’s fist struck the desk. 
“Give me ten days — just ten days, and if I 
have not driven them from the valley you 
can take over Miracle Mesa.” 

“And you? ” 

“I will make you a present of my 
services as vaquero.” 

So Douglas won his brief respite. 

P AXTON, meanwhile, had disappeared 
with the completeness of the raiders 
themselves. It was just as well, since 
Russell had ordered his vaqueros to shoot 
him on sight, and the men of the Neale 
ranch made no secret of their own eager- 
ness to ride the traitor down. But, during 
all these days of enforced truce, there was 
not the least sign of Ed Paxton in foothill 
or in valley. 

Perhaps the last man who saw him was 
Paul Bodine. He, too, had ridden up the 
mesa to offer his condolence during the 
later days of Douglas’s convalescence, and 
the two men smoked quietly outside the 
patio, while Lola sat between them, her big 
eyes moving lazily from one to the other. 

“The spite of a discharged employee is 
always an unpredictable thing,” Bodine 
observed, “yet whoever dreamed it would 
lead Paxton to join the raiders? He came 
to my house the night you sent him away. 
I believe he thought that since I belong 
to your traditional enemies, the copper 
miners, I woyld receive him with open 
arms. I listened to his story, told him I 
had nothing for him, and now I under- 
stand he has left the country.” 

Douglas made no answer. He was al- 
most certain that Paxton had done nothing 
of the kind. The man’s deep-rooted hatred 
and his intimate knowledge of Miracle 
Mesa Ranch rendered him too valuable a 
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tool for the raiders to ignore. When at 
last the artist took his leave Lola walked 
with him toward the great iron gate, where 
even in daylight two vaqueros kept con- 
stant guard. 

But now the gate was swinging open to 
admit another rider, and Alison Neale dis- 
mounted. She waved to Lola, then cut 
across the lawn to where Douglas sat, while 
Lola watched her with a little frown. Un- 
conscious of her scrutiny, the girl seated 
herself on the grass beside Douglas's chair 
and, pulling off her riding hat, ran both 
hands through the thick mass of tawny 
hair. 

“Lovely hair,” Bodine murmured. The 
words brought a deeper frown to Lola’s 
face, and the artist added, “They do seem 
absorbed in each other, those two.” 

“ Is it something you have just noticed?” 
Petulantly the girl went on, “ If you had 
seen as much of this as I have, you would 
realize that it hasn’t been too easy for me.” 

“ I have seen for a long time how hard it 
is for you.” The man’s voice was gentle. 
“Do you think, on the other hand, that 
it’s been easy for me since your cousin 
came back, knowing you two are intended 
for each other and yet, caring for you as 1 
have — without even the right to tell you? ” 

Her hand touched his and he felt it trem- 
ble. “You have been a wonderful friend — 
my only friend,” she answered, half in 
tears. 

W ITH an apparent effort to change the 
conversation Bodine glanced at the 
vaqueros by the gate. “So you guard 
the hacienda night and day now?” 
Absently Lola nodded. 

"You must have a small army here.” 
“Nearly all of Juan’s riders.” 

“And still no news of the raiders?” 
“Nothing yet, but” — Lola’s eyes were 
still fixed on the couple across the lawn — 
“Juan may learn something tomorrow. 
The peon he found in the morada is almost 
well, but still terribly afraid. He worships 
Aunt Ines for saving his life, and he will 
talk to no one but her. This morning he 
promised her that if Juan would send him 
down into Mexico, far away from the 
raiders, he would tell everything he knew.” 
Suddenly Lola was conscious that she had 
said too much. “But I ought not talk 
about this, even to you, Paul.” 

“Then let’s not. There are many things 
I would rather talk about, such as the next 
time you are coming to my studio.” 

“ I don’t know when that will be. With 
all the countryside aflame, Aunt Ines hasn’t 
wanted me to go down from the mesa. And 
yet” — tears stood in the girl’s eyes — “ 1 
need help so much, Paul. I’m so terribly 
unhappy and there’s no one I can go to.” 
“Not even me? ” 

“Yes, you alone.” 

“Then I’ll come tomorrow.” 

On a sudden impulse she urged, “Paul, 
meet me here tonight.” 

Bodine’s eyes raised toward Douglas. 
“Do you think it safe? You know he 
doesn’t want me to come here so often.” 

“Meet me tonight.” Her low, suppliant 
voice was almost a caress. “No one will 
ever have to know.” She nodded toward 
the vaqueros guarding the gate. “I’ll see 
that they’re away when you come. Please, 
Paul — this isn’t just a whim. I need you 
now as I never needed you before. I — I’m 
not able to cope with this alone. You 
mustn’t fail me.” 


He no longer hesitated. “I’ll be here at 
the gate tonight at eleven. But if — ” 

A shadow fell between them and, looking 
up, they saw Lin Foo sitting his burro just 
behind them. Face abeam with smiles, he 
took off his broad hat and bowed to them, 
then, still smiling, rode toward the serv- 
ants’ quarters. 

“That Chink gives me the creeps.” 
Bodine’s gaze followed him. “ I wonder 
just how long he had been there?” The 
artist mounted and leaning toward Lola 
added in a lower tone, “Tonight at eleven.” 

Lola joined the others when Bodine had 
gone, seating herself beside them in silence, 
but Alison, happy at Douglas’s swift re- 
covery and unconscious of the ominous 
tightness about Lola’s lips, nodded toward 
Lin Foo, disappearing about a corner of 
the hacienda. 

“That cook of mine insisted on bringing 
up a basket of indigestibles for Juan.” 
She smiled up at Douglas. “ Not that you 
need it. Lola’s been a marvelous nurse.” 

An uncomfortable silence followed, and, 
to break it, Douglas spoke of his impatience 
to see the pure-blood horses still pastured 
in Verde and of the news that his cattle 
were doing well on the grasses of Sonora. 

And Alison also rose to go. Lola walked 
beside her to the gate. 

“ I think you had better wait until next 
week, Alison, before you come again.” 
Lola looked away as she spoke. “ I want 
Juan to be kept very quiet. Too many peo- 
ple are seeing him, for his good.” 

“But you mustn’t worry any longer, 
dear. He’s almost well enough to ride.” 

“Don’t you think Aunt Ines and I had 
better be the judges of that?” Lola’s lips 
were bloodless and, sick at heart, Alison 
laid both hands on the girl’s shoulders. 

“What is it, Lola? You’re so changed. 
You act almost as if you hated me.” Her 
low-pitched, earnest voice was pleading 
now. “Listen, Lola, if it’s about Juan you 
must know that he and I are simply part- 
ners in an undertaking — an undertaking 
terribly important to both of us. You’ve 
got to believe me. Let’s not allow any- 
thing to destroy our friendship. 1 swear 
you have nothing to fear from me.” 

TOLA tried to laugh. “What makes you 
-*-< think I am afraid of you? I’m not. But 
keep away from Juan. That’s all I ask of 
you.” Her voice was strident with un- 
leashed anger. “ 1 always knew you were 
treacherous and deceitful. I’ve watched 
you day after day trying to worm your 
way into Juan's life. You would like to be 
mistress of the great Miracle Mesa 
Rancho, wouldn’t you? But you'll never 
be. Never! You can conspire — ” 

"Stop!” Alison’s voice silenced the 
words in mid-air. “You’ve said enough, 
Lola.” Her own eyes were blazing now. 
“Not even old friendship gives you the 
right to speak as you have.” 

“Then say you don't love Juan. Say it. 
Let me hear you.” 

Pale and with eyes aflame, the two girls 
faced each other, while slowly Alison's lips 
parted. She made as if to speak, but no 
sound came, and suddenly she was aware 
of the blood surging to her cheeks. For a 
second she stood there, silent; then with a 
little gesture she mounted and spurred 
through the gate. Lola stood looking after 
her, tearing to shreds the small lace hand- 
kerchief she held. 

“You’ll never have him,” she whispered 
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once, and a spasm of trembling seized her. 
“Never, never.” 

Her eyes turned to the desert, where in 
the middle distance she caught sight of 
Bodine galloping toward the sunset, and 
the thought of having him for counselor 
and ally calmed her. . . . 

The night was a night of restless winds 
and scudding clouds that half concealed a 
full moon rising over the desert. It was al- 
ready high when a rider tethered his horse 
just beyond the bend in the road below the 
hacienda and moved noiselessly to where 
the great iron gate loomed. There Bodine 
halted — almost eleven. He listened. No 
sign of a vaquero. Something white glim- 
mered beyond the gate, and Lola ran to his 
side, expectant but half afraid. 

Bodine took her hand. “The guards?” 

“ I told them two of the horses had 
broken into Aunt Ines’s garden. The 
vaqueros are looking for them now.” 
Eagerly she pulled him through the nar- 
rowly opened gate. “But they may be 
back any minute. We’d better go nearer 
the house.” 

In silence he slipped his arm through 
hers and they moved toward the hacienda. 
She was frightened no longer now. The 
thrill and excitement of this clandestine 
meeting, the knowledge that Bodine was 
here by her side, brought a sense of almost 
physical release. All lights were out in the 
hacienda and farther to the left the white 
walls of the servants’ quarters shone like 
vapor beneath the moon. Uneasily Bodine 
looked about him; he was about to speak 
when in sudden alarm the girl grasped his 
arm. 

“Paul, there’s someone behind us. I — ” 

Out of the darkness a hairy hand swept 
to her mouth, and without a sound she was 
pulled back into the deep shadow of the 
trees. Instantly Bodine was at her side 
but, as he reached her, Lola heard the dull 
impact of a blow and, numb with terror, 
she saw Bodine fall limply at her feet. 
Wildly she reached up to tear away that 
suffocating hand, but her head was jerked 
back, a handkerchief fastened over her 
face and knotted about her neck. 

Aroused at last, she was fighting like a 
wildcat now, but her hands were pinned 
roughly behind her. As through a thicken- 
ing mist she saw Bodine’s outstretched 
form on the ground, then, worn out and 
cold with fright, she could fight no more. 
Her head sank forward, and suddenly she 
went limp in her assailant’s arms. 

S HE felt herself raised and carried down 
the walk — an interval of blackness, a 
sound of something heavy falling, then she 
was conscious of lying upon a hard board 
floor. Sobbing with terror, she crawled to 
where the crack of dim light indicated a 
closed door and raised her hands to the latch, 
but it was fastened on the outside. They 
had locked her in one of the servant’s 
quarters. She pulled the handkerchief from 
her face and took a step toward the win- 
dow. Her foot struck a soft object on the 
floor. Weakly she swerved forward, to see 
outlined in the moonlight the peon they had 
brought from the morada, lying face up- 
ward on the floor. Reeling, Lola sank down 
beside him, her hands reached forward; 
then with a scream she recoiled — her 
fingers were wet with blood. 

Piercingly again she screamed. She 
knew now that the Killer was abroad. 
Half crazed with terror, she rushed to the 


window. A wooden stool lay in her path 
and, seizing it, she crashed the window 
with all her might; then, heedless of broken 
glass, pushed her way through the shat- 
tered frame. Leaping the low hedge, she 
ran toward the hacienda. 

The door to the patio was open — the 
Killer had gone that way. Again she cried 
out, heedless of fear for herself now. 

Already her screams were having their 
effect. The vaqueros’ quarters gleamed 
with light; men were calling and hurrying 
footsteps were crossing the lawn outside. 

Racing through the patio, Lola gained 
the stairs and sped down the hall toward 
Douglas’s room. “Juan! Don’t come out!” 
Shrieking her warning, the girl caught sight 
of a crouching figure just above her, caught 
the gleam of his revolver, and, springing 
forward, twined both arms about him, 
then clung to him with all her strength. 
She felt hands ripping at her arms, felt the 
hot breath of the Killer on her face — if 
only she could hold on! 

Downstairs the shouts had redoubled, 
and an opening door told that Douglas was 
already in the corridor. Tighter still she 
clung. Another moment and the vaqueros 
would be on the stairs. Again she felt the 
man’s arms tearing at her, but she clung 
the tighter. Only a second more. 

A crash. A burning, stinging pain in 
her side. Limply her arms relaxed, a sob 
choked back into silence, and a white form 
wavered downward to the floor. 

T) ENDING low, a man’s dark figure 
rushed blindly down the stairs and into 
the patio. Already lights were flashing 
about him, and he crouched back among 
the palms until the last vaquero had passed 
him, then like a ghost he crept out into the 
night. 

Back within the hacienda Jack Douglas 
knelt in stricken silence beside Lola. He 
raised her head and smoothed back the 
clustering blue-black hair. Feebly the eye- 
lids moved, her eyes fluttered open. 

“Lola, Lola, who was it?” His voice 
was a tortured whisper. 

“Juan, dear — they would have killed 
you. They killed Paul.” 

He lowered his face close to hers. “Tell 
me who did it, Lola, ” he entreated. 

“Juan, I loved you. Remember — ” 

“ Lola, Lola, who was it? ” Despairingly 
he raised the small, tired head, watching 
her lips, listening for the faintest word — 
but all words had ceased. The head had 
suddenly grown heavy in his arms. Doug- 
las closed her eyes. 

Minutes passed. About him in silence 
his vaqueros stood, guns in hand, watching 
their leader kneeling by his dead. Then 
very slowly Douglas rose and lifted the 
girl’s body in his arms. 

Ines Blasio moved at the head of the 
stairs. 

“She is dead?” the quiet voice asked. 

“Yes, my aunt.” 

Douglas passed down the hall to the 
girl’s room. The door was open; a low 
light was burning before the little shrine of 
the Blessed Virgin, and, still clasping that 
frail figure in his arms, he looked up at the 
calm, compassionate face of the statue. 

“Mother of God,” he took his solemn 
oath, “not while I live will there be any 
turning aside until I find who killed her.” 

Minutes later the vaqueros found Paul 
Bodine lying beside the path. The little 
man was conscious, but his face was white 
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and a heavy welt discolored his forehead. 
Quickly they carried him to the bunkhouse, 
where Russell questioned him closely. 

But Bodine’s information was of little 
help. There had been two men — the one 
who seized Lola; the other, who struck him. 
He had seen neither of them clearly. 

Russell frowned. “Why were you here 
at all — and how did you get by the 
guards?” 

“Lola asked me to meet her here.” 

“Why?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

Angrily Russell swore. “ If two of them 
could get by the gate, why didn’t they 
bring the whole band? ” 

“ I think I can answer that,” Bodine re- 
plied. “ It was a job for one or two men, 
not for a dozen.” 

“And that job was — ?” 


“To murder Jack Douglas in his bed.” 

Russell was suddenly intent. “Who 
else knew you were coming tonight? ” 

“Not a — ” Bodine hesitated. “Alison 
Neale’s cook may have heard us talking. 
Lola had just told me something about the 
peon promising information.” 

But Russell had already dashed out 
toward the servants’ quarters, and his own 
face was white with rage when again he 
faced his vaqueros. “They got him, too. 
Right into our own hacienda they come, 
and they got him, and Lola, too.” 

“Lola!” Bodine dragged himself to his 
feet. “ Is Lola — ? ” 

Quietly Russell answered, “Lola is dead.” 

Bodine made as if to speak, but no words 
came. His frail body seemed to shrink, 
and without a sound he walked blindly out. 

(To Be Continued ) 
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(Continued from page 39) 


rubber cornucopia. She held it for a min- 
ute in her hand. “ I haven’t, really,” she 
said. “I was just going to a movie.” 

“Then,” he said, ‘ we have a date 
We’ll be going somewhere at eight o’clock.” 
He took an address book from his pocket. 
“Tell me where you live.” 

She told him. The second house from 
the corner, a gray one on the right, where 
Sea Street cro.sed Pine. 

“I’ll be calling for you on the dot. 
Don’t,” he said, “forget. Can I drop you 
somewhere? I have to do some errands.” 

She had some errands. Dora told him, 
to do too. It would be better if she 
walked. She watched him, tall and hand- 
some, going out the drugstore door. 

There was only one year-round dry- 
goods store that carried a millinery and 
dress line anywhere near approximating 
the ones shown in the summer specialty 
shops. Dora tried on several hats before 
the saleswoman brought out the tam- 
o’-shanter from a drawer. It was white 
suede with embroidery on it and crushed 
down at the side, and was unmistakably 
becoming. “It suits you to a T, Dora,” 
Miss Thole said. . . . 

Y OU went to the first show at the Isis 
when you had a Saturday night date. 
Suppers were over a little after six and you 
had a whole hour to dress. Not that you 
needed it. To change into a newly washed 
and stretched sweater suit or press out a 
silk, and then decide between link brace- 
lets or beads and comb your hair freshly, 
never took long. 

Dora hurried through supper and went 
upstairs whistling to the supper radio 
music without stopping for dessert. 


She was wearing the dotted swiss that 
she had made from a fashion-sheet pattern. 
It had come out exactly like the pattern 
illustration. She dusted her face with 
powder and faint little disks of pink Her 
cheeks looked brighter than the rouge cake 
in the box. She rubbed the pink off, but in 
the mirror they still bloomed brightly 
with excitement. 

She put the tam-o’-shanter on and in- 
spected it from all sides. It was lovely, the 
loveliest hat she had ever had. A clock on 
the dresser pointed to ten minutes of eight. 
She ran across the room to the wardrobe 
and took out her last year’s white flannel 
coat. There was a perfume bottle on the 
bureau. She touched the stopper lightly to 
the tips of her ears. 

A CAR stopped abruptly in front of the 
house. She heard a door clapped shut 
and footsteps treading briskly on the walk. 
She caught up the white flannel coat and 
belted it about her with hasty fingers. The 
doorbell pealed. She took a last look at the 
mirror and went down the stairs. The 
front door was open, and Brandy was 
standing beyond the screened panel. 

“Hello, there, Miss Dora Baxter,” he 
said. “You look marvelous. Are you all 
ready? We have a lot of things to do this 
evening.” 

They went down the walk to where the 
long roadster lay nosed against the curb. 
Dora settled in the wide, low seat. Brandy 
started the motor. 

“I’ve made plans for a swing around 
Clarksport,” he said. “You re to show me 
all the sights.” 

“ You know them,” Dora sm'led across 
the space between them. “You’ve been 
here lots of seasons. There are just the 
same places. Except” — she ticked it off on 
a finger — "for a hamburg diner that 
started up this spring.” 

“We’ll take them all in,” he stated, 
“complete with hamburg diner. The first 
number on the program is the Isis. How 
does that,” he questioned, maneuvering 
the car skillfully through the Saturday 
night traffic, “suit you? ” 

“ It sounds perfect. I ve never done all 
the places on one Saturday night. It’ll be 
fun,” she declared. 

He glided the roadster into a gap among 
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the cars before the Isis. They went in, 
down the dark aisle, toward seats in the 
front. It was a Western first and a musi- 
cal comedy. They talked in smothered 
whispers through the musical comedy. 
Brandy had seen it and he said before the 
end, “ Cut. What do you say we duck out 
of here, and go on with the rest of the 
program?” They slipped back up the aisle 
and climbed into the roadster. 

“Let’s spin out toward the shore,” he 
said. They passed the last of the Clarks- 
port houses and swung down the winding 
ribbon of macadam where the colony resi- 
dences lay. They came to an open stretch 
where the beach spread wide and blanched 
in the June moonlight below. 

“We stop here,” Brandy said. “That’s 
next on the program. I want to hear 
about you. What do you do, where have 
you been, all these Clarksport years?” 

“Nowhere but here,” Dora laughed. 
“Just straight, native” — her blue eyes 
slanted merrily at him under the tam — 
“Clarksport stock.” 

“No,” he insisted; “I want to know. 
You work on the — what do you call it? — 
Weekly. What do you do?” 

S HE told him: About the column. 

Gathering notes about people who 
were visiting out of town. Covering lodge 
parties and church suppers. Listing the 
activities of the inns and hotels and colony. 

“ What do you do, besides work on the 
paper in the winter?” he asked. “I’ve 
never been here except in the summer. 
Isn’t it sort of — dead? ” 

“Dead?” said Dora. She weighed it for 
an instant. You couldn’t apply that word 
to it. It was quiet, of course, not the same 
town that it was during the vacation 
months. But there were always small 
events that occupied the time. The annual 
New Year’s Eve party at the armory, and 
coasting in a crowd down Bluff Slope after 
a snowfall, and the Cap and Bells that 
held potluck suppers, in turn, at the mem- 
bers’ homes. She described some of it to 
him. 

He listened, his eyes interested. “That 
sounds like fun,” he said. “I’ve been 
skipping a few pages, it’s just occurred to 
me. See here” — his teeth made a white 
part across his brown face — “I’m going to 
see a lot of you from now on.” 

Dora looked at the moon, full in the sky. 
The glow from it felt like a silver-bright 
wrap around her heart. 

Brandy poked the roadster into throb- 
bing motion. “We’re going back to take 
in the town. Roby’s, and all the one-way 
streets the wrong and right way — and the 
hamburg diner.” 

She left him on the steps of her porch. 
It was late and his car, going up the street, 
made a soft, rocketing sound that echoed 
on the macadam. “Remember,” he had 
said, “the night after next.” She skipped 
up the stairs, two at a time, her eyes shiny. 
She put the tam carefully away on the 
wardrobe shelf. She must take care of it, 
because there was all of summer ahead. . . . 

Overnight, it seemed, there was the 
other Clarksport: The streets that were 
filled with cars. The women with dogs on 
leashes and children warded by starch-clad 
nursemaids. The white boats bobbing at 
anchor in the bay. 

The Weekly office was full of stir and 
hustle. Dora didn’t go home for lunch, as 
she did between seasons. It took too long. 
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and there were luncheons at the golf club 
with guest lists to obtain and decorations 
to note. Brandy had driven her to the 
first of them, and after that it was a 
custom. It was fun, he said, more fun 
than a picnic. He kept a packet of paper 
stuffed in his pocket and jotted names on 
it, and said, “I’ve got Mrs. Cartwright’s 
center name down in black and white, and 
it’s Joslop. Two o’s, or she’ll be in to see 
you. How did you get along without me?” 

He phoned her at the office almost every 
morning. “There’s a swim at the beach 
this afternoon, Dora,” he would say. 
“Tell Mr. What’s-his-Name with the eye- 
shade it’s the top note of the week.” 

Pop Sligh would glance over, above a 
batch of proofs. “Young Colson again? 
Guess we’ll have to put him on the staff, 
Dora.” 

Those were the parties she used to call 
up about. Asking hasty young voices for 
the names she would list “Among those 
present.” The parties Pop Sligh used to 
lend her his rattling coupe, sometimes, to 
cover. The places Brandy took her to now 
in the fast, lean roadster with the top down. 

She learned that auburn-haired Conny 
Ellis was called “Cocoa” by her friends. 
She learned that Forrest Craigie had 
roomed with Brandy at college last fall 
and was taking a suite with him and some- 
one referred to as “ the Skipper” next term. 

They were nice to her. They took it for 
granted, they said, that she would come 
with Brandy without waiting to be asked. 
The girls wanted to know which was the 
best place in town to have their hair done 
and told her that her hand-knitted 
sweaters were prettier than theirs. They 
read her column in the paper and said, 
“ It’s much more fun, now we know who’s 
doing it.” 

The dances were always at the liveliest 
around midnight. She would have to go 
then, with Forrest and Gordon Parr and a 
cluster of the others in mess jackets, assur- 
ing her that when she left the party would 
be over. She had to be in early at the office 
the next morning, with the hotel clerks to 
call, and the Personal Mention items, 
which continued now from one page in the 
Weekly to another. 

The orchestra music would tag the black 
roadster gaily down the driveway and 
too soon they would be in front of the 
house on Sea Street. “ Be ringing you to- 
morrow, sure,” Brandy would call, start- 
ing the roadster back toward the party, 
and Dora would loiter up the walk, listen- 
ing to the sound of the swift wheels fading 
in the distance. Brandy was like no one 
she had ever known. He made everyone — 
all of them in the colony, even — seem a 
little slow and more ordinary. 

"DOY had been transferred to steady 
-L'- night patrol and the only evening off 
he had was Sunday. There was never any 
place in particular to go on Sunday eve- 
ning except Two Mile Beach. They would 
come home late in his motorcycle, with 
slacks over their damp bathing suits, and 
sit for a while on Dora’s front porch. 

“ I hear that Brandy Colson’s been tak- 
ing up your time,” he said once kiddingly. 
“ How does it feel to be out in a real car for 
a change, Dee?” 

“Nice,” Dora said. “It can do eighty.” 

“Take care,” Roy said, “he doesn’t run 
you into any trees.” 

The office would be hot at noontime, 


with the smell of ink clotting the air. 
Dora would slip her purse, if there were no 
luncheons scheduled, under her arm and go 
down bareheaded to the diner. You could 
have iced coffee and a sandwich there 
quickly, and Brandy would be waiting, 
idly smoking a large-bowled pipe. 

He said, one noon, drinking his coffee 
leisurely, “ I just had a card from Jinny — - 
Virginia Tammer. She’s getting back from 
Europe. Due at Point Breeze in a day or 
so. It’s one for the book, Dora.” 

“I’ll put it down on the typewriter,” 
Dora said, “this afternoon. Thanks, 
Brandy.” 

She tapped it off on a yellow rectangle 
of copy paper: 

Miss Virginia Tammer is returning from 
Europe in a few days to join her parents at 
Point Breeze Cottage on Shoreline Road. 

TDOY swung by early Sunday evening on 
his motorcycle. He left it beside the 
curb on its standard and came up the walk 
in his leather puttees dusty from the road. 
“I’m running into bad luck. Dee,” he said. 
“The bathing beach traffic was heavy all 
day, and Parker’s down there straightening 
things out. I have to take his relief to- 
night. We can go somewhere tomorrow. 
The crowd,” he said, “is planning on Two 
Mile.” 

Dora shook her head. “I can’t, Roy,” 
she said. “I have a — date with Brandy 
Colson tomorrow.” 

Roy drew off a gauntlet and balanced it 
in his hand. “I haven’t seen so much of 
you this summer, Dee. Couldn’t you fix it 
up some way? Call him up and tell him 
how it is?” 

“It’s a dance in the Venetian Room at 
the Surf Inn,” Dora explained. “They — 
Brandy and Forrest and Cocoa Ellis — 
planned it a week ago.” 

He jammed his hand back in the glove. 
“Okay,” he said. “So long.” 

He pounded off down the street, his 
broad shoulders curved over the handle 
bars, his mouth set in a straight line. The 
dark tape of Shoreline Road spread out 
beyond the harbor, stabbed with head- 
lights. He paced along it, checking his 
speedometer with the touring cars and 
station wagons rolling by. A roadster 
honked and rushed past, its taillight a 
speeding ember. He shortened the dis- 
tance between it and drew alongside. 

The girl at the wheel pulled over to the 
side and switched off the motor. Her hair 
was a disheveled auburn halo in the glare 
of the lights. She reached in a car pocket 
for a license and handed it to him. 

He didn’t look at it. He knew who she 
was. 

“Constance Ellis.” He tipped his cap, 
and smiled a little. “You seem to be in a 
hurry to get somewhere.” 

“Hello,” she said. “You’re — Roy Lane, 
aren’t you?” She regarded him blithely. 
“I think we’ve met, somewhere along 
here, before.” 

“Last year,” he recollected, “near Point 
Breeze.” 

“And the year before, near the Chim- 
neys. Why don’t I,” she asked — her eyes 
swept upward, mischievously — “ever see 
you other times?” . . . 

When Dora came home from work now 
she found messages only once in a while 
from someone in the old crowd. She met 
them infrequently on the street, to ex- 
change a few words about acquaintances 
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and season conditions. It was Nell Davis 
who told her about Roy. Dora ran into her 
on Front Street on her way back to the 
office one noon. “ Guess who we saw out in 
Roy’s sidecar,” Nell said. “Conny Ellis.” 

Dora continued, a little thoughtfully, 
up the street to the office. Roy hadn’t 
come for two Sundays. He hadn’t called 
or stopped by on his motorcycle. He was 
with Cocoa Ellis on a free afternoon. 

Brandy rang her up not quite so often at 
the Weekly now, because “the Skipper” 
was visiting him, and the roadster stopped 
in front of the house at night only briefly. 
He signaled “ta-dah” on the horn and 
didn’t get out, for there would be some- 
thing on. “Something colony. Nothing 
special for the notebook. If there is” — his 
hazel eyes would twinkle — “I’ll be on the 
phone first thing tomorrow.” When he 
sped off, the night would feel vacant. 

He came charging down Pine Street one 
afternoon when Dora was walking home 
from work. “Howdy !” he hailed. “Great 
doings at the Chimneys on Labor Day. 
I’ll run you home and tell you about them.” 

There was going to be a dance. South 
Sea, with everyone in costume. And an 
orchestra flying down from Boston and a 
dancing platform constructed on the lawn. 

“You’ve got to come, of course,” he 
said. “You’ll look swell in something 
South Sea.” 

She slipped down to the library the next 
noon and leafed over an illustrated travel 
book and hurried, after work, to Frederick’s 
Bazaar. There was a sale of cotton prints, 
and there were any number of accessories 
to choose from at the closing-out specialty 
shops. She sat up, stitching the costume 
by hand that very night, and slipped it on, 
eagerly inspecting the finished effect in the 
mirror. It had an air, she thought, a 
lovely, exotic air. There were two fabric 
flowers for her hair and bangles for her 
wrists. It seemed beautifully right for a 
party at Brandy's. She could scarcely 
wait to wear it. . . . 

I T WAS cloudless and clear on Labor Day 
and a full moon rose high in the sky after 
supper. Dora was dressed before eight. 
She sat in a hammock on the porch waiting. 
When the roadster finally halted out front 
she ran across the porch breathlessly. 

“Sorry,” Brandy said, “about the time. 
Forgive.” His hair was tousled, with a 
bandanna set crookedly over it, and he 
wore tattered ducks. “I’m a castaway.” 
His face was as brown as saddle leather and 
his smile curved whitely across it. “Beau- 
tiful,” he said, “you ’ll win a prize.” 

The car sped down the moon-washed 
road toward White Chimneys. People 
were already dancing on the platform. 

There was Gordon Parr, with barbaric 
hoops hanging from his ears, whirling in 
fast circles with the Southern girl who was 
the house guest of the Deanes. And the 
Skipper as a mutineer, dancing with Vir- 
ginia Tammer, in a batiked skirt with a 
lei of camellias. 

“ We got under way early,” Brandy said. 
“Jinny had a little party first. I’ll tell 
you,” he promised, “about it later.” 

She danced with Forrest and Gordon, 
and the Skipper taught her rumba steps 
in a corner. Brandy and Virginia did all 
the rumbas together. Virginia danced it 
perfectly — slow and gracefully, with her 
head tilted back and her sandaled feet 
showing tinted nails under her batiked 
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skirt. It was the liveliest, the most shinily 
gay dance of the season. 

Dora went into the house, during an 
intermission, to tuck back the fabric 
flowers in her hair. The girls were powder- 
ing their noses before the dressing-room 
mirrors and retouching their soft, stained 
mouths. Virginia Tammer was flaking 
powder on her face and Cocoa Ellis was 
sitting before a vanity, running a comb 
through a blown, ruffled permanent. 

“Show me your ring, Jinny,” Cocoa 
said. “ I didn’t see it at the announcement 
party this afternoon. Brandy always has 
such elegant taste.” A jewel, large and 
frosty, glinted on Virginia’s tanned left 
hand. 

D ORA pinned the flowers fumblingly 
back in her hair. She walked a little 
unsteadily on her new slippers out toward 
the porch. There was a funny numbness 
in her heart. 

Brandy was hurrying up the steps. 

“I’ve been looking for you,” he said. 
“I’m going to take the roadster and duck 
out for a minute.” 

“I have to go home ” Dora said. “It’s 
late. I have to be at the office early to- 
morrow.” 

“You can come for just a minute,” he 
urged. “ I’ve been saving something up to 
tell you. We ll run down the shore and 
I'll drive you home afterward.” He 
piloted her toward the roadster. 

Dora sat back in a corner of the seat. 
The wind cut across the bent windshield 
and burned her flushed cheeks. There was 
chill in the air and matted, fal’en leaves 
sprayed the hood. 

“Jinny,” Brandy said, “announced her 
engagement to me this afternoon.” He 
swerved, and turned the roadster down a 
sandy strip above the beach. “ I’ve known 
her just about al my life and the families 
sort of expected it.” The car flashed along 
the narrow road. “The wedding’s a long 
way off and it may not come to a thing. I 
want to tell you,” he said, “about you.” 

“No,” Dora said. She didn’t want to 
hear what he might say. It was cold and 
it wasn’t like summer any more. 

“It’s pretty special,” he smiled; “like 
you. I’ve never met anyone” — his eyes 
laughed across the wheel — “quite like you. 
Tell me” — the car turned and swayed on 
the windings of the road — “you like me a 
little.” 

She didn’t. He was someone strange and 
unfamiliar. He wasn’t like anyone she 
knew. She didn’t like to be riding fast 
with him down a shore road, away from 
town. No one in Clarksport ever drove 
fast down the sand shore roads, not even 
Roy when he was on "duty. She wanted to 
be with Roy now, in the snug, small seat 
behind the celluloid windbreaker. But 
Cocoa Ellis had been riding in it. 

“ I have to go home,” she said. Her 
voice sounded blurred and thin in her 
ears. “ Please slow down and go home.” 

“Not,” his eyes were reckless and gay, 
“until you say you like me a little. I’ll be 
coming back next year — ” The wheels of 
the roadster spun on the road. 

“Look out!” Dora screamed. 
“Brandy — 1” 

The car swung and plunged, with a shat- 
tering, grinding crash, down and over into 
the deep, wide ditch rimming the sandy 
road. Dora extricated herself from the re- 
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mains of the front seat while Brandy was 
edging himself from under the bent wheel. 
A motorcycle, with a roaring, chopping 
pant, was racing down the sandy stretch. 

Roy Lane jarred to a quick stop beside 
them. He strode to the side of the road. 
“You all right, Dee?” he asked hoarsely. 
“Hurt?” 

She shook her head. “No.” The small 
bruises on her arms didn’t matter. 

“How about you?” he said tersely to 
Brandy. “Cut up any?” 

“Nothing,” Brandy said, “for the doc- 
tor.” He smiled uncertainly. “Pinch?” 
he inquired. 

“Not this time,” Roy said. “Next. 
I’ve been tailing you from the Shoreline.” 
He threw a brief glance at the roadster. 
“ I’ll send for a wrecking car. They ought 
to be around in a few minutes.” He walked 
back to the motorcycle. 

“Wait.” Dora Baxter said. She ran 
swiftly, breathlessly, over to the little tub 
sidecar. “ I’m going with you.” 

They jolted back down the sandy road. 
You could smell wild grapevines and heai 
the insects droning in the trees. She looked 
over at Roy, at his broad, steady shoulders 
curved over the handle bars. 

“I heard that Cocoa Ellis,” she said, 
“has been going with you. Do — do you 
like her?” 

“Cocoa?” he said. ‘She’s all right. 
Nice” — he smiled down at her from his 
jiggling seat — “for a summer girl. I missed 
you. Dee. You seemed pretty interested 
in Brandy Colson.” 

She nestled her chin in the blue weave of 
his jacket. “He was nice too, but different. 
Not like you. Nice” — she recollected it a 
little distantly — “for a summer boy.” 

The glowworm lights of the Clarksport 
houses came in view — trim, neat homes in 
close rows on the streets. 

“Look, Dee,” Roy said. “I’m going to 
be graduating from Tech next year. Don’t 
you think that we could start looking 
around for a ring with a diamond and a 
house with one or two trees, in Clarksport, 
soon?” 

“ 1 think that we could,” Dora said. Her 
voice was softly positive and happy. 
“Quite soon.” She reached up a hand and 
locked it tightly, warmly over one of his 
gauntleted ones on the handle bars. . . . 

TAORA walked down Bluff Slope the next 
morning, toward town. The air was 
cool under the sun, with a tangy, new crisp- 
ness. A station wagon loaded with trunks 
and luggage was standing before the curb 
of Cottage Lookout. The wagons marked 
“Beachside” and “Green Acres” would 
be rolling away soon, and Front Street 
would be uncluttered and leisurely. Mrs. 
Murdock’s “Tourists Accommodated” 
sign was down from her laced parlor 
window. 

Dora went up the stairs of the Weekly. 
She slipped a sheet of paper in the type- 
writer: 

The engagement of Miss Virginia Tam- 
mer, of Point Breeze Cottage, to Mr. 
Brandywine Colson, Junior, of White 
Chimneys, has been announced. 

Miss Dora Baxter, of Sea Street, has 
made known her engagement to Mr. Roy 
Lane, resident of Clarksport. 

We bid farewell to our summer visitors 
[she wrote). Clarksport had a good season 
this year. 

+ + + 
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meaning to living, if he did not love her. 

She set about a mental process she 
called “getting hold of myself.” The past 
was irretrievable. The present was, usu- 
ally, difficult enough to handle. There 
was, for instance, Anne. If Anne were 
really taking Owen Nash seriously she, 
Lavinia, should find out more about him, 
since she stood in the position of Anne’s 
mother. To be sure, she had known and 
liked Owen’s parents when they were very 
settled elderly people and she was just 
newly married. But she had not met the 
son then. It was so important that Anne 
should make no mistake, should be com- 
pletely happy. 

Then, too, there was young Dr. Knowl- 
ton, who adored Anne, even though she 
had no eyes for anyone but Owen. 

She remembered suddenly that she had 
asked Anne to call for Dr. Knowlton on 
the way home. . . . 

ANNE was now sitting between Owen 
•cl- and Dr. Knowlton, thankful that the 
two men kept up some sort of conversa- 
tion. Even if it was disagreeable enough! 
Consciousness of their antagonism spoiled 
very slightly her own high happiness. It 
was odd that those two had developed such 
an immediate dislike for each other at first 
meeting, a dislike which clearly had per- 
sisted through all three occasions when 
they’d been at Riverview. Oh, on a day 
perfect as this day, in a world perfect as 
this world, no one should dislike anyone. 
Or perhaps she only felt that was so be- 
cause she was so completely in love. 

If she did as Owen wished she would be 
his and he hers forever, at this time to- 
morrow. And — she was pretty surely go- 
ing to do as he wished. She was about 
done with hesitations, based on her desire 
not to displease Emory, her guardian, or 
Lavinia, who had always been so kind. 
She hoped they would not be hurt. 

Dr. Knowlton and Owen, she thought, 
had been bound to dislike each other, since 
they were so unlike. Owen so quick, so 
effortless, so graceful in everything he did 
and said; the young doctor nice, but so 
steady and solemn. 

She watched the green woods flash by as 
the car moved fast between them, and re- 
membered, irrelevantly, her first Princeton 
house party. 

How young she’d been! How young 
she’d always been, content to be just 
popular, to be asked here and there to 
college house parties and football games, 
until this springtime, when she had her 
twenty-first birthday and that very week, 
as if now she were of an age for it, had met 
Owen, who was a man, not an undergradu- 
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ate. Handsome, of excellent family, with- 
out money (but what did that matter 
nowadays?), he had traveled all over the 
world, hunted big game, flown hazard- 
ously, acquired an air of having seen 
dangerous things, done brave things, so 
many he felt it scarcely worth while to 
mention any of them. 

But there was more than that behind 
her immediate response to Owen Nash, 
when meeting him became the climax of a 
long-planned visit to a school friend then 
just “out” in New York. She had never 
met anyone so certain that life was meant 
to be amusing. He laughed, even, at his 
own debts. If she interpreted that laugh- 
ter as brave, the error was natural to one 
who had never had any debts. Her heart 
went out to him for being poor and so 
courageous about it. No one so splendid 
should be poor, when she, who was just 
ordinary, who had never done anything 
notable in her life, had plenty of money. 

That heart of hers, generous as it was in- 
experienced, was in her blue eyes as she 
watched him. 

And unregarded beside her, watching 
the lovely curve of her cheek turned away 
from him, Lawrence Knowlton thought, 
“She is a darling, a darling.” 

While Owen Nash thought of the road 
before him, and just a little of his own as- 
tounding luck in meeting this particular 
girl when he was too uncomfortably near 
the end of his rope. Well, it was time his 
luck changed. If he had tried to marry 
money for five years now since his own was 
gone, and had failed, still it was usually 
necessary to marry money only once. 

And when luck changed, how thoroughly. 
That the Wellses, who could have been 
social as they liked, oddly preferred to 
spend most of the year in the Berkshires, 
was eccentric of them, but a good thing for 
him. They had never heard any one of the 
half-dozen stories around New York which 
barred him from most homes of marriage- 
able debutantes. 

But — Emory Wells was cautious. Owen 
understood the type well enough to realize 
that. At first discussion of a formal en- 
gagement all sorts of investigations would 
be commenced. So, marry her — and let 
the questioning take place afterward. 

O N THAT Long Island visit now just 
completed he had brought her to the 
verge of believing that her people’s objec- 
tions to their marriage (which he main- 
tained would be based altogether on his 
frankly admitted lack of money) would be 
insuperable, unless they ignored them al- 
together, with forgiveness afterward as the 
best and simplest solution. 

As to the forgiveness afterward he was 
fairly certain, but it did not matter. She 
had money in her own right. So lucky to 
remember — when he heard the name “Anne 
Wells” and heard the girl speak of her 
uncle and aunt Emory and Lavinia — a 
piece of information from as long ago as 
before he was barred from his father’s 
dinner table: “Lavinia and Emory will 
bring up Anne.” That was in the gentle 
voice of his mother. His father’s voice an- 
swered her: “The child will have at least a 
million in her own right.” 

Anne told him, as quickly she told him 
everything there was to tell about her life, 
that, besides visiting New York to have 
gaiety, she was studying bookkeeping at a 
business school because her uncle Emory 


wanted her to know how to manage her 
own affairs, now that, with her twenty- 
first birthday, she had affairs of her own to 
manage. 

Odd, how .imple the road was to the 
confidence of a girl whose confidence no 
one had ever damaged. Anne had been 
protected from knowledge that anyone 
could possibly want her for any reason 
other than her pretty self. It had been just 
a little more difficult than he had hoped 
to prevent her from taking her aunt and 
uncle into her confidence. She’d been 
stubborn about maintaining, “ I can make 
them understand. They don’t want me to 
marry money. They just want me to be 
happy." How wearily he had repeated 
that his knowledge of the world was more 
than hers, that, if she loved him, she would 
trust that judgment. 

And, at that challenge to her love, she 
had yielded, to the point at least of saying, 
“ J ust give me another day to think. We’ll 
go to Riverview. I’ll do what you want, 
probably. Because you love me and so 
wouldn’t want to have me do anything 
that would not make me happy.” 

He thought, “Love her! She’s a child, 
a pretty child, fortunately— I should hate 
to marry an ugly woman — but if I’ve ever 
loved anyone, it was Delphine.” 

Yes, and he trusted Delphine, too, else 
he would not have written her that letter 
which obviated the necessity of telling her 
his plans and having a scene. 

'"THE drive across the state border and 
south to Harrison would take about 
four hours. He had better suggest, at din- 
ner, driving somewhere to dance and then 
leave immediately after dinner. 

He turned the car into the long drive- 
way at Riverview. When they reached the 
wide-open door Lavinia Wells was coming 
down the curving stairs of the hall. 

She greeted Anne delightedly and him- 
self with rather less cordiality than she ac- 
corded to Dr. Knowlton. He noticed that 
immediately, and wrongly suspected, “ Her 
husband and she have decided ‘thumbs 
down,’ apparently. Perhaps he’s heard 
something about Delphine.” He must 
manage five minutes with Anne before 
dinner. He said to his hostess, “ So good of 
you to have me here, Mrs. Wells.” 

Lavinia thought, looking at him, “He 
has one of the handsomest faces I ever 
saw, but somehow like a mask.” 

He and Anne were going up the stairs 
side by side to dress for dinner, Anne 
looking especially small and slight beside 
Owen Nash’s height and breadth of shoul- 
der. Lavinia took Dr. Knowlton out to 
the terrace above the gardens. 

She talked to him easily about the pro- 
fession of medicine, let him tell her stories 
of his father, who’d been a well-known 
New York surgeon. She was sufficiently 
interested, the more so that their own old 
family physician, Dr. Perkins, now re- 
tired, had a great admiration for Lawrence 
Knowlton. “The most promising interne 
the hospital has had in years,” he said. 
“Great pity he had to give up postgradu- 
ate when his mother lost her money, and 
take a country practice. Still, there aren’t 
too many first-rate country practitioners in 
the East, nowadays. He’ll learn a great 
deal and go on to something bigger.” 

That conversation was one of several a 
year ago, when Dr. Perkins had advised 
the young man to take his own old “sum- 
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mer practice” in the town nearest River- 
view, and had asked Lavinia to ‘‘Enter- 
tain him a bit. He’ll be lonely, until he’s 
b-/sy with the country people’s babies.” 

The butler interrupted them with a 
message when he brought cocktails: 
‘‘John’s telephoned from the station, 
ma’am, that Mr. Wells wasn’t on the first 
train, so he waited another, and he wasn’t 
on that, either.” 

“ Do you know how soon the next train 
is due, Martin?” Lavinia asked. 

“ In something less than an hour, 
ma’am.” And the drive from the station 
was a full half-hour. Dinner would have 
to be late. She said, “Call John at the 
station and tell him he may as well wait, 
but to call back if Mr. Wells is not on the 
next train.” 

S HE asked Dr. Knowlton whether it mat- 
tered if his dinner were delayed, whether 
he had any evening office appointments. 

“ Not tonight. I 'm still so far from being 
a busy doctor. But my practice is improv- 
ing, steadily.” Lawrence Knowlton added, 
"I’ve no complaint, except that I’m not — 
or 1 used not to be — very patient.” 

“It is such a middle-aged virtue. I 
don’t think Anne has a scrap of it, for in- 
stance.” 

His face lighted, he was so pleased to 
talk about her. No good would come of 
that feeling of his, since it was so clearly 
not reciprocated. Still, let him talk of her. 
If there was no good, there was surely no 
harm in it, either. 

“She’s a long time dressing. I suppose 
she was tired after driving and wanted a 
few minutes to lie down. Though Anne is 
seldom tired.” Thinking of Anne, she 
thought of Owen, and found herself desir- 
ing an opinion of him from a contemporary 
of his. She said, “How do you like that 
young man of hers? ” 

“ Is he her young man? I suppose so,” 
regretfully. 

“ 1 hope not, too.” She corrected her- 
self quickly: “I don’t mean that I’ve the 
least thing against him, but 1 do hate to 
see Anne hurrying into seriousness about 
anyone.” 

Something in her voice puzzled him. 
Surely her own marriage was happy. It 
had always seemed so. His admiration, his 
great liking for her, paused an instant over 
something a little hidden, mysterious, in 
her still grace and quiet voice. 

“You didn’t answer my question, about 
whether you like Owen Nash.” 

“ I dislike him acutely.” He was rueful 
about it. “And don’t think 1 have any 
justification. But he too clearly represents 
the idle young man with enough money 
not to have to worry.” 

It was a frank speech from that quiet 
young man, but Lavinia knew he made it 
as much in answer to some question in his 
own mind as to her question. He sat 
silent, looking out over the gardens then, 
his face controlled as her own. A “nice” 
face, very amiable, and with strength 
about the eyes and chin. 

She thought, not for the first time, but 
for the first time when regarding Lawrence 
Knowlton, “A pity Emory and I never 
had children. It would have been so pleas- 
ant to have a son.” 

Dr. Knowlton interrupted her thoughts: 
“ You may as well know — or probably you 
do know and were asking me what I 
thought about Nash for a confirmation — 
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the real reason I dislike him is that Anne 
looks at him as if she thought he were 
wonderful. And I’ve been mad about her, 
since that first evening you had me to 
dinner. Ridiculous, isn’t it?” . 

She said simply, “ I did guess. But 
truly I was not probing.” 

The butler interrupted again by coming 
out to say that he had taken a telegram by 
phone from Mr. Wells, who was arriving 
by the third train, and was bringing a guest 
for dinner and overnight. 

“He didn’t say who the guest was, 
Martin?” He so seldom brought anyone 
home unexpectedly that she wondered. 

“No, madam, he did not.” 

“Very well, then; fresh cocktails when 
they come and dinner about twenty min- 
utes after that.” 

She turned back to Lawrence, but he had 
grown suddenly inattentive. She turned 
her head. The reason for his inattentive- 
ness was arriving on the terrace, in a white 
frock with no color about it — and none 
needed — but the blue sheen of her own dark 
hair, her eyes’ shining, and the pink of her 
glowing cheeks. Lavinia thought she had 
never seen Anne quite so radiant. Most 
certainly she and that young man had 
some sort of “understanding.” The very 
assurance of his manner, walking out onto 
the terrace behind her, showed that as 
plainly as Anne’s ardent face. 

She must make an occasion to speak to 
Anne immediately after dinner, to tell her 
to wait, to let Emory make sure the back- 
ground for her happiness was right, before 
she yielded to it and got hurt. In short, to 
tell her to be cautious and worldly and 
sensible, as she, Lavinia, had not been at 
one and twenty. . . . 

I N THE upstairs hall Owen had waited 
a long time for Anne. 

In her room, though she bathed and 
dressed quickly, she still hesitated, know- 
ing now that in minutes she must give her 
final answer. Newly and for the first time 
in her life in love, she only wanted to prove 
how much she loved and how confidently. 
Not everyone had such confidence in Owen. 
The school friend at whose house she met 
him had said warningly, “Mother thought 
I should mention to you that we don’t 
really think him quite — quite the right 
sort.” 

He had been honest with her. “Of 
course, you’ll hear that I wasn’t very 
steady when I was as young as you are. I 
needed someone like you then.” 

He needed her now. He admitted that 
he was lonely, that he did not have many 
friends, because he had been in the Far 
East so long. Well, she would make all 
her friends his! 

She went out into the hall at last and 
found Owen waiting. His mouth was 
warm against hers. Breathless from that 
kiss, she heard him ask, in a husky voice, 
as if he too were almost too greatly stirred 
to be able to manage words, “Will you 
come with me?” 

She wondered only why she had made 
him wait so long for her answer, and said, 
“Yes,” simply. She listened carefully to 
his explanations about plans: Toward the 
end of dinner she was to say, “Let’s go 
somewhere to dance, Owen.” Owen would 
say, “Where do you want to go?” She 
would answer, “There’s a place with an 
excellent orchestra where everyone goes 
this summer, near Plainston.” And to 


Emory, “You don’t mind if we’re rather 
late getting back? ” 

She went downstairs, holding tight to 
Owen’s arm for reassurance, but dropping 
his arm before they went onto the terrace. 

The first small misfortune, he thought, 
was in Lavinia Wells’s words: “I hope 
you both aren’t too hungry. Dinner won’t 
be for nearly an hour yet, because Emory 
is taking the latest possible train.” 

So then, they couldn’t start until ten 
and wouldn’t reach Harrison before two. 

Anne said softly, “ It’s going to storm.” 

Lawrence said, “ Not soon. Perhaps not 
tonight.” 

If it stormed her guardians might make 
some slight protest against her proposal 
to drive forty miles to dance. 

He said, “I think driving through a 
storm is always exciting.” 

Anne said, too quickly, "Oh, so do I.” 

TAWRENCE KNOWLTON was as con- 

' scious as Lavinia of the sudden radiance 
upon that face which he always thought so 
charming, so much gentler and more trust- 
ing than any girl ’s face he had ever watched. 
But, by his work more trained in observation 
than Lavinia, he noticed Anne’s extreme 
nervousness as they all sat in the quiet 
that comes upon people sometimes when 
they sit waiting for a storm. He noticed 
something else, when he turned to address 
to his hostess some inconsequential re- 
mark about the weather: Lavinia Wells’s 
eyes were entirely remote from them. 

She thought, “Things repeat. Not with 
any regularity, but — they do repeat.” 

That other time, when she had come up 
to the house from the meadow gate, she 
heard the first thunder when she crossed 
the terrace, and turned with some thought 
of calling to Rupert Alleyne to come back 
and wait until the storm ended. But he 
was already too far away to hear her voice. 

Her mother had brought her for a visit 
with her old friend, Mrs. Wells. These 
two middle-aged women were so fond of 
each other that she knew they schemed to 
have her marry Emory, Mrs. Wells’s son. 
But, since the first day of that summer 
visit, since her first hour of meeting 
Emory’s cousin, Rupert Alleyne, she had 
known she would marry no one else, if she 
could help it. 

That soon became apparent to the two 
mothers, and no doubt to Emory as well. 
She had not cared. How quickly small 
things repeated became important be- 
loved habits to the young in love. One 
bright morning Rupert came on horse- 
back, to ride below her window and call to 
her. After that she looked forward every 
day to the sound of his voice waking her. 
Still after so many years she could remem- 
ber the sound of that voice. She could not 
remember exactly how many days they 
had shared, only the date of the day he 
had not come. 

They shared perhaps a little more than 
three weeks, a few days less than a month. 
She must have been an old-fashioned and 
shy girl, else she would not have taken 
seriously as life itself those hours when she 
and Rupert walked through green mead- 
ows or considered that she pledged her 
heart forever with each of her kisses. 

She watched Rupert’s figure that day 
until it went out of her sight in the woods 
below the meadows. She went into the 
house then, disliking as always the sound 
of thunder. She dined with old Mrs. 
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Wells and her mother. The wind about the 
house, the crashing of thunder, the blue 
lightning flashes were so eerie that she 
would have been glad of Emory’s steady 
face and calm voice at that dinner table. 
But he was away somewhere that evening. 

The stars were dimming in a paling sky 
before she slept that night. Her last re- 
membered thought before the grudged 
interruption of sleep was of Rupert, who 
would be coming to wake her. 

He did not come. He sent no message 
through a morning when puzzlement and 
a kind of dull hurt grew in her. At lunch- 
eon that day her mother said, “I’ve de- 
cided we had better go home this evening, 
Anne. I keep thinking of various things 1 
should be doing at home and your father no 
doubt misses you.” 

Neither Mrs. Wells nor Emory had ap- 
peared all day. The servants seemed to 
go about their work with a kind of furtive 
excitement. 

She said firmly to her mother, “ I’m still 
hysterical after last night’s storm. If you 
think we had better go home this evening I 
must telephone Rupert Alleyne to tell him 
to come to say good-by.” 

Her mother said, “No, I don’t want you 
to telephone him.” 

That was the first time in her life that 
any desire to be defiant woke in Lavinia. 
Both her mother and her father were al- 
ways indulgent to her. There had been no 
occasion to be defiant. But this — this was 
unbelievable. 

“Mother, I am not twelve years old 
and this is the twentieth century. Why 
shouldn’t I telephone a man whom I like 
or say good-by to him?” She went on, 
“Mother, 1 love him.” 

At those four words a sound small, terri- 
fying, quickly suppressed, issued from be- 
tween her mother’s pretty lips. Clearly by 
tremendous effort, her mother spoke in a 
voice of complete indifference: “I would 
not treat you as if you were twelve with- 
out a special reason. You must trust me 
enough to know that. . . . Come, now, one 
of the maids is waiting to help us pack.” 

H OW unfair that argument and — un- 
answerable. She followed her mother 
upstairs slowly, and slowly that long day 
dragged to its end. They dined alone in 
the Wells’s great dining-room and her 
mother talked and talked. She was never a 
garrulous woman, but that night she 
talked as if sentenced never to stop — until 
Lavinia said to her, “Don’t bother, 
Mother. I’m not waiting to ask questions. 
Only, I ’ll write to him, you know. And he 
will come to see me there. Because he 
loves me, too.” 

Anything would have been less appalling 
as an answer than her mother’s complete 
silence. She tried to break that silence by 
saying, “Rupert is Emory’s own cousin 
and you completely approve of Emory. 
What is the difference? ” 

Her mother said only, “It’s time we 
went upstairs and closed our suitcases.” 

She might have made sudden, violent 
protest against that response, except that 
when they passed, in the upstairs hallway, 
the door of Mrs. Wells’s room there came 
through that closed door the sound of wild 
sobbing, unrestrained — as of one with 
grief too great for any help at all. It was 
the most dreadful sound that had ever 
come to Lavinia’s ears. 

They did not arrive at the station more 
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than a minute or two before train time. 
While they waited, a farm boy came up to 
Lavinia, said, “Message for you, miss,” 
handed her an envelope, and walked away. 

In the lights of their compartment she 
read that message, that only letter she 
ever had from Rupert Alleyne, under her 
mother’s eyes, and without speaking 
handed it to her mother to read: 

Lavinia, 

I must go away for a little while. Do not 
forget me. I shall come back to you, one 
day. 

Her mother said, “Oh, thank God. 
Thank God. It was he, then, after all.” 

She never explained those words, that 
night or afterward — nor the next day when 
she told Lavinia that her father’s birthday 
present to her was a three months’ trip to 
France, nor in all the days of that journey. 

Which Lavinia had almost refused to 
make until she thought, " It will make the 
time pass more quickly until Rupert 
comes back for me.” 

Only once again was his name men- 
tioned between her mother and herself. 

“Lavinia, I may as well tell you now,” 
her mother said. “Don’t think again of 
that young man, Rupert Alleyne. You 
must not,” and stopped as if she had said 
all she meant to say. But when her daugh- 
ter answered quietly, “He is coming back 
to me, Mother,” she said something else: 
“He went away because he had to go 
away. He will never come back to you.” 

Lavinia did not say, “ I do not believe 
you,” but she did not believe her. Not 
then. 

In Paris, some three weeks after their 
arrival, appeared Mrs. Wells and Emory, 
both looking entirely tranquil. 

Weeks went by. She had been home 
several months by the time she knew be- 
lief in Rupert’s returning to her had 
dwindled. That belief was gone by the 
time another spring brightened the trees 
in the city’s parks. By that spring she was 
“liking” Emory more and more, as no one 
could help liking him. He would never 
hurt her. Her father and mother would be 
delighted. . . . 

O WEN NASH thought, “ If no one 
breaks this uncanny silence, I shall 
have to, myself. Then, whatever I say, 
Anne will answer too excitedly, too ar- 
dently, so that her aunt will notice.” 

An utter piece of irrelevancy struck 
him. He wished he were dealing with 
Delphine’s good, hard common sense in- 
stead of Anne’s adoring looks. She would 
have had his letter by now. But whether 
she would be furious or grieved, or whether 
she would just shrug her lovely shoulders, 
he could not guess. She was the loveliest 
of New York blues singers. She was the 
most amusing woman he had met in his 
life. Nevertheless, he had better forget her. 

And there Lavinia Wells sat staring at 
nothing. Knowlton looked as miserable as 
one of his own patients. Anne was paler 
and paler with excitement — or more prob- 
ably with fright. Owen said in a furious 
voice, “What is the matter with all of you?” 
Anne and the others stared at him, startled. 

There were footsteps coming through 
the hall that saved him any attempt at 
explanation. 

It was Lawrence Knowlton only who 
saw all the effects of that quiet entrance of 
Emory Wells and a man whom he did not 
know. 


Anne did not take her blue eyes, still 
startled, away from Owen. 

Owen stood up, very quickly, took a 
step toward that strange man, and his 
face tightened as if suddenly he had come 
upon danger. 

Mrs. Wells rose and stood swaying as if 
she saw a ghost. 

And Emory Wells looked stricken, ten, 
fifteen years older than when Lawrence 
had last seen him, a week ago. 

The tall, lean man beside him strode 
forward toward Lavinia. But he turned 
his head to Owen and his even voice was 
mocking: “Odd to meet so far from 
Shanghai, isn’t it, Nash?” 

Lavinia looked beyond the stranger to 
her husband, and back again to him whose 
voice was different now, was warm and 
intimate, though it held a kind of mockery 
still: “You see, I did come back, eventu- 
ally.” . . . 

O UTSIDE Delphine’s high, long win- 
dows the sky was darkening. But she 
did not notice the oncoming storm. She 
paced up and down. Sometimes she stop- 
ped to reread Owen’s letter. Sometimes she 
looked at herself in one of the wall mirrors, 
as if in her own face she could find any an- 
swer — as if she thought it might have lost 
its beauty suddenly. For the first time now, 
she had to think about love. Before, she 
had been able to take for granted that any- 
one she chose would love her. Only, until 
she met Owen Nash, she had not chosen. 
The very few people in New York and 
Hollywood who knew Delphine well said 
that she was “a good sort.” 

She thought of that, dully, walking up 
and down across the polished floor. She’d 
tried to be “a good sort” to Owen Nash. 
A kind of rage shook her young, round 
slenderness, her famous tawny head. Her 
much-photographed face, with its velvety 
dark eyes, its wide, beautifully shaped 
mouth, its firm chin above a lovely neck, 
quivered. She thought she was going to 
weep, she who’d known since she’d known 
anything that tears were the most useless 
things on earth ! She stiffened, anger rising. 

What to do, with no one to help or ad- 
vise her! Well, there’d been no one to help 
or advise her since she was a child of ten 
in a West Side tenement. In a minor 
cabaret, when she was fourteen, the wiz- 
ened, shrewd, kindly man who became her 
agent and her manager “discovered” her 
and helped her to her chance In her work 
he would help her always, but for the rest 
she had to go on guessing, noticing the 
way “nice girls” talked, dressed, behaved, 
and, as she progressed, how “nice” apart- 
ments were furnished. 

She said aloud, to that lovely room and 
that far, amazing city view, ‘“Nice girls.’ 
I’ve been as ‘nice’ as that debutante he’s 
marrying could possibly be.” 

In a manner of speaking she was right. 
She had been, at least, as moral, having 
seen, too young, too many pretty girls lose 
all their chances by losing their heads over 
someone. She had not “lost her head” 
even, quite, over Owen Nash’s handsome 
face, though she had lost her heart to him 
that first evening. 

He was so precisely the sum of those 
dreams, necessarily practical, of girls like 
her, without family, position, or money 
to help them. Handsome, “society,” 
“sophisticated,” sure of himself. If she 
knew, in some part of her level head, that 
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he was glitter somewhat tarnished, that he 
was more or less outcast from the sort of 
life to which he had been born, that knowl- 
edge troubled her not at all. She was 
tolerant of whatever he’d done. She loved 
him because he was so sure where she was 
so uncertain. Sure of speech and accent 
and choice of word, of taste in clothes. 

She loved him. So for three years she 
flatly refused to consider having an affair 
with him and waited, a realist in spite of 
herself, for the magnitude of her success to 
suggest to him the idea of marriage. Then, 
from her point of view, everything would 
be entirely simple. He could be, to her, 
“associate manager.” 

She had come very near, through the last 
winter, to realization of her hope, until, in 
March, he met that girl, Anne Wells. 
Even of that meeting he told her — he was 
grown so used to telling her things. And 
she had smiled, been skillful and just suf- 
ficiently interested, so that he would con- 
tinue to tell her things. Though, she said 
to herself over and over, the girl’s family 
wouldn’t consent. Once she said that to 
him. She supposed, bitterly, that because 
she’d said, “They won’t consent,” he had 
not told her of his plan for elopement until 
he wrote. 

She said to herself, “ It is too late.” And . 
then she said, “I wonder if it is?” And 
decision came to her at last. . . . She 
called her maid. She commanded informa- 
tion about trains. She arranged her own 
hair, chose clothes, put them on quickly. 
Owen might hate her, briefly. He would 
get over that. 

She telephoned the fashionable hotel 
roof where she was making much-pub- 
licized appearances and pleaded an emer- 
gency. Within half an hour she was 
walking down the station platform to the 
Berkshire express. And that was at the 
same moment when, on the terrace at 
Riverview, Rupert Alleyne said, “ You see, 

I did come back, eventually.” 

I N THE second that those words echoed, 
her eyes upon Rupert as though by long 
thought she had summoned a ghost at last, 
Lavinia looked beyond him to her hus- 
band’s face. It was as she had never seen 
it — wretchedly unhappy, angry, even des- 
perate. Then years of practice in doing the 
things expected of her stood by her. 
“Rupert! How little changed you are! I 
don’t think you’ve ever met Anne Wells, 
Emory’s niece, or Dr. Knowlton. This is 
Rupert Alleyne. Owen Nash you know?” 
“Yes, I know him, Lavinia.” 

She ignored that, went on with triviali- 
ties: “Anne, pour a cocktail for your uncle” 
— not that that was a triviality, because 
Emory looked actually faint— “and one 
for Mr. Alleyne.” 

“ We’ve waited dinner, of course, 
Emory, but I think we’ll have it straight- 
away, now — if you don’t mind not chang- 
ing. Anne and Mr. Nash drove up from 
Westbury. I'm glad you all arrived before 
the storm.” Would no one help her out? 

It was Dr. Knowlton who came to the 
rescue: “How heavy the air is, before a 
storm. I’ve often thought scientists will 
discover some special nervous reaction to 
thunderstorms that will account for most 
of the old superstitions about them.” 

Lavinia sat down, motioned Rupert to a 
chair beside hers. Anne moved to Owen’s 
side. Emory said, “I’ll just brush up a bit. 
Ready in five minutes, Lavinia.” 


She nodded to him. Rupert said softly, 
“Lavinia, you’re even lovelier than you 
were as a girl.” She disregarded that, 
stretched her white arm back to where, on 
the terrace wall, there was a bell concealed. 
She rang. When the butler came she said, 
“Martin, show Mr. Alleyne where he’s to 
wash before dinner, and announce dinner 
as soon as Mr. Wells comes down.” 

When Rupert went away she thought, 
with a kind of bitter amusement, that it 
was odd to seem to have nothing at all to 
say to someone who had possessed a 
corner of her heart over ten years. 

Emory appeared in the doorway, look- 
ing now more than naturally composed. 
Lavinia heard Rupert’s footsteps. Then 
there, blessedly, was Martin. 

“ Dinner is served, madam.” 

T HE storm was hurrying the darkness. 

In Riverview’s oak-paneled dining- 
room Martin turned on the side lights. The 
sudden brightness on the faces of those 
beginning to eat chilled soup showed no 
strain very apparent. 

“My imagination ran away with me,” 
Lavinia thought. “There was nothing 
strange, really. Rupert’s arrival disturbed 
me, of course.” Looking at him in the clear 
light, she knew he was changed, was grown 
older than her memory of him, that his 
handsome face was a trifle harder-looking. 
But what she felt, looking at him, she did 
not know. 

Rupert spoke to her softly: “Lavinia, you 
have not said that you are glad to see me.” 

He knew that was a mistake, even be- 
fore she answered, “I’m not sure that I 
am.” 

On Rupert’s other side Owen Nash said 
tentatively, “ You’re looking fit, Alleyne.” 

Very much in need of feeling superior to 
someone at that table, Rupert shrugged. 
“I’ve got on, even without one particular 
hundred and fifty dollars American.” 

The flush, rising to the roots of Nash’s 
hair, was amusing, too. He did not answer. 

The thunder roared again in the room, 
though as yet there was no sound of rain 
outside. Upon those six people fell a kind 
of nervous quiet. 

Over and over to himself Emory Wells 
said, “I never meant her to know. She 
cared about him. Now she’ll have to 
know.” 

And, opposite, his wife sat like a carved, 
painted statue, thinking, “ Beside me, 
close enough to touch, is Rupert, whom 
I’ve always loved. I suffered when I lost 
him, so that now I’m more afraid of suffer- 
ing again than glad that he is back.” 

At her left Lawrence Knowlton sensed a 
situation, several situations possibly. Be- 
side him Anne, whom he loved hopelessly 
— if a young man ever loves quite hope- 
lessly — and inconsistently had made vague 
plans about (for the next year or the year 
after, when he might be more successful), 
was sitting tense as a person terribly 
afraid. 

She sat, really frightened. Since the 
minute before Emory brought in that 
stranger, whom clearly Owen knew and 
hated, she had been frightened by his sud- 
den, savage anger. As if he were a stranger, 
too, whom she knew no better than she 
knew Mr. Alleyne, though in two or three 
hours she was putting her life in his charge. 
Would he ever turn on her with that furi- 
ous, quiet voice? 

Owen Nash’s handsome face was sullen. 
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Of all possible mischances that this eve- 
ning could have produced, the sudden ap- 
pearance of Rupert Alleyne was the worst. 
Give Rupert five minutes alone with 
Emory Wells or his wife, and Owen Nash’s 
chances of taking their niece dancing, or 
anywhere two minutes out of their sight, 
were vanished! 

But Alleyne could not guess that he 
could interrupt an elopement if he liked. 
Besides, he had, no doubt, a hand of his 
own to play. He usually had one. And 
the face of his host, bringing him in, had 
been far from delighted. The best thing 
would be to ignore him and leave with 
Anne as quickly as possible after din- 
ner. 

DIDICULOUS to let remembrance of 
their last encounter disturb him now. 
He had been very much down on his luck, 
drifted into Shanghai in time for the Japan- 
ese shelling of the river forts. Life in the 
foreign concessions was going on, despite 
the fighting, with “business as usual” 
more or less. He supported himself with 
indifferent success at cards for a few days, 
until one evening, on his way to a poker 
game at the house of a rich Chinese who 
considered himself Westernized, he met 
Alleyne and took him along. 

At the house of the Chinese they were 
the only Americans at the moment the 
game was interrupted by the entrance of 
Communist rioters. There was a good deal 
of money on the table at the instant when 
the owner extinguished the lights. Prob- 
ably about $150 American of that money 
did belong to Rupert Alleyne. But Owen 
did not stop to consider that when he 
snatched it and ran for escape. 

He had been losing, he was nearly penni- 
less, the Communists would have taken 
the money if he had not, and were no doubt 
credited with taking it, as it was. Though 
he did hear much later that Alleyne was 
declaring all over Shanghai he was a 
crook. However, no one paid too much at- 
tention to the declarations of Alleyne, who 
was supposed, himself, to be agent for 
Wei-fu’s smuggling fleet, and in time Owen 
almost forgot the adventure. If only Al- 
leyne made no scene, no accusations! 

Rupert Alleyne didn’t anticipate making 
any scene. He simply resolved to make 
Nash, who looked sufficiently prosperous, 
pay him $150 immediately after dinner. 
Then he forgot him, regarding Lavinia’s 
lovely profile. How truly he had loved her 
for some summer weeks. Enough so that 
he had not quite managed to forget her, 
through years when he had not dared hope 
to see her again. Until one day, one man 
among the uncounted hundreds of men one 
met in the East, knew for a day or two and 
never met again, spoke of Riverview and 
the village near Riverview, said, in answer 
to one of Rupert’s careful, casual questions, 
“Old Mr. Petrie? Oh, he died last year.” 

So, he could go home. 

All the long voyage he evolved plans 
for that home-coming. He would go to 
Emory and make him give him money for 
a fresh start. Emory would give it. It was 
only necessary to remind him that but for 
the accident of Bevan Petrie’s presence on 
a country road one night, he, Emory 
Wells, and not Rupert Alleyne, could have 
tried gentleman-adventuring for fifteen 
years and seen how he liked it. But for 
Bevan Petrie, Lavinia Wells would have 
been Lavinia Alleyne. 


It was not until he confronted Emory, 
and saw his calm face whiten at sight of 
him, that the last bit of his plan evolved. 
He would make Emory invite him to River- 
view immediately. So here he was. And 
here he would stay. It was stupid to feel 
ill at ease, to think as he would have 
thought of another person, with some pity, 
of that young man who’d loved Lavinia 
truly and had not meant to be a bad lot. 

Martin said, to Emory, “Mr. Thomas 
Carrington on the telephone, Mr. Wells.” 

Relief showed in Emory’s face. He stood 
up without any excuse at all. When he 
came back his voice to Rupeit was very 
matter of fact: “Mr. Carrington will be 
here within two hours. He’s driving up. 
So we shall be able to complete our discus- 
sion this evening.” 

“The faithful family lawyer to the 
rescue. But don’t you think he’s years 
and years too late?” 

“Perhaps — ” Emory started to go on, 
and stopped. 

Rupert Alleyne said slowly, “ But Bevan 
Petrie is dead.” 

At that extraordinary irrelevant remark 
even Anne roused herself, glanced from her 
uncle’s face to her aunt’s and back again, 
recognized apparently that she’d made no 
special contribution to dinner-table con- 
versation. “Owen, let’s go dancing after 
dinner. It will be exciting driving, and the 
air will be fresh outdoors.” 

Emory addressed his niece with more 
severity than Lavinia ever remembered 
hearing him use to her: “You must be 
mad. Why, a tree could fall on you! 1 
shan’t permit it. You stay in and enter- 
tain our guests. There’s some business I 
have to discuss with your aunt after dinner.” 

ANNE sat with blue eyes desperate 
now, staring at Owen, who carqfully 
ignored the intentness of that look. 

Lawrence Knowlton saw her look and 
Nash’s refusal to notice it. It began to be 
so plain to him that something more than 
an evening’s dancing was planned between 
those two — and Emory’s opposition was 
interfering — that he wondered no one else 
seemed to notice. 

Lavinia said, “Coffee in the drawing- 
room. The rain will come too soon to risk 
the terrace,” and they all rose. 

At one end of the drawing-room was a 
narrow, screened, old-fashioned veranda, 
seldom used since the terrace at the other 
side above the gardens was built. As 
Lavinia poured coffee Lawrence Knowlton 
was so suddenly conscious of a dreadful 
choking feeling in his throat that he 
thought he could not bear that charming 
room where the air felt heavy with ap- 
proaching storm. He went out on the 
veranda without waiting for coffee. Then, 
the veranda being too narrow for the 
tumult of his emotions, he went outside 
into the almost black dark, up and down 
the pathway between the rows of peonies. 

His feet were frozen to the pathway. 
Someone had come out on the veranda. 
He didn’t want to have to talk until he was 
sure his voice was steady. 

Then, in an instant, he could not have 
interrupted. Anne’s soft voice said, 
“Owen, what shall we do?” 

Owen Nash answered very quickly, 
“I’ll go inside and talk. Go upstairs and 
change into tweeds, something practical. 
No one will miss you for a few minutes if 
I’m still there. Go out the back way. Get 
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my car out of the garage, drive it to the 
road, just a few feet beyond the entrance 
to the drive. I’ll meet you there, in ten 
minutes. Only — hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

Anne went away. Lawrence saw an ob- 
long of light widen and narrow when she 
opened the inner door of the veranda and 
closed it again. He thought, “ I ought to 
stop this. If I were just a friend of the 
family 1 could stop it.” 

He stopped thinking. The door onto the 
veranda had opened again. Perhaps Anne 
had come back to say she would not go. 
That mocking voice of Alleyne’s said, 
“ Well, Nash, have you been robbing any- 
one at cards lately? And do you happen 
to have a hundred and fifty dollars?” 

Lawrence heard Owen say, “ I didn’t 
plan to steal your money, as you call it, 
and I’ll pay you back very shortly. I need 
what I happen to have with me.” 

“For what? Our host doesn’t seem in 
favor of the idea that you take Miss Wells 
dancing.” 

Lawrence Knowlton stood still. He had 
never deliberately eavesdropped in his life 
before, but a kind of determination rose in 
him now. He would interfere. Dully he 
thought, “ She’ll despise me. But — I ’m not 
doing this to improve her opinion of me.” 

Those voices rose a little: 

“I’m going inside, Alleyne. There’s no 
use in this.” 

“Suppose I say you’re not going inside, 
or anywhere, until you pay me the money 
you snatched off that card table?” 

“Look here; I’ll pay you the money to- 
morrow. Let’s go in. Our hostess will be 
wondering about us.” 

“ She and her husband are in conference. 
Didn’t you hear him say at dinner there 
was something he wanted to discuss with 
her?” 

“What do you need the money tonight 
for? You’re staying over, aren’t you?” 

“There’s something very odd about this, 
Nash. I don’t need the money. I just 
want it. The odd thing is that though I’ve 
never liked you and have known since 
Shanghai, at least, that you have no cour- 
age, still that doesn’t account for your ex- 
treme haste to get rid of me. What are you 
up to?” Alleyne’s voice was more ex- 
cited: “ Wait a minute. Little Miss Wells 
came out here with you. She’s gone and 
you’re in a hurry to go. She stared at you 
all through dinner as if — You aren’t plan- 
ning to marry into my family, are you?” 

“Nonsense.” 

“ That is no answer at all. Where is Miss 
Wells?” 

“How should I know?” 

"DUPERT ALLEYNE spoke as to him- 
self: “I extremely dislike my cousin 
Emory — but I doubt whether I dislike him 
enough to let him have you for a nephew- 
in-law.” 

“That comes well from you. Your repu- 
tation’s rather worse than mine.” 

“ I’ve earned my living in odd ways, but 
I’ve earned it. You’ve pretended to earn 
yours.” 

“When you get through discussing my 
character I’m going inside.” 

“When I say you’re going inside, you’re 
going inside.” 

There was a small, dull sound, Alleyne’s 
voice saying sharply, “No, you don’t,” 
and the unmistakable sound of a blow. 

Lawrence Knowlton ran up the path. As 
he opened the outer door of the veranda 


the first rain splashed down across his 
face. 

Rupert Alleyne was striking a match, 
leaning over a limp, crumpled figure. He 
looked up without special surprise. “Where 
did you come from? He swung wide and 
missed me. I got him on the chin.” As if 
that were sufficient explanation. 

Lawrence bent down. 

“Oh, yes; you’re a doctor, aren’t you? 
He’s all right, I expect. Only, I don’t 
think he’ll be going anywhere for the next 
ten minutes or so.” 

“No,” agreed Knowlton. 

With a strength surprising in one so 
slender Rupert Alleyne heaved Owen into 
a porch hammock, suddenly revealed by a 
lightning flash. “We may as well leave 
him here. He doesn’t look as pretty as 
usual to entertain our hostess.” . . . 

“pMORY WELLS took the departure of 
his guests in various directions as polite- 
ness, since he had said, “ I have important 
business to discuss with my wife.” But, 
left alone with her in front of the wide fire- 
place, he did not know how to begin, and 
stood opposite her seated figure regarding 
her as if he did not know her very well. 

Something like that he was thinking. 
That she was gentle, agreeable — not in 
their ten years of marriage did he remem- 
ber any quarrel between them — decorative, 
much better than he usually — if not this 
evening — at talking to people, putting 
them at their ease. She was thoughtful, 
too, always remembering to ask him about 
weather in New York and how he felt, and 
if there was anything special he would like 
to eat. A quiet man, not stupid, but 
sometimes thinking himself so when in 
assemblages of quick, bright, glancing peo- 
ple. He had that shyness which sometimes 
afflicts rich men who are kindly, as if he 
felt it necessary to be slightly apologetic 
for being more fortunate than most people. 

Privately, ever since that day Lavinia 
said “Yes” at last, he considered himself 
the most fortunate man he knew. Only, 
he was never able to tell her that or any- 
thing like it. She liked him now; he was 
sure of that She had for him a quiet af- 
fection. They were good friends. But, 
watching now her still face, he wished she 
really loved him. She would be able to 
understand better that he had not just 
taken advantage of Rupert’s misfortune — 
that he had been willing, because he so 
admired his handsome, “brilliant” cousin, 
to help him while he could. If Bevan 
Petrie had not walked down that road, he 
might have been “helping” yet and have 
never been married to Lavinia. 

He shivered a little in the warm room. 
But — something hardened in him then. 
He would not stand for it. He would 
fight for his own. 

He sighed, and said heavily, “Lavinia, 
do you remember how suddenly Rupert 
went away?” 

That was a stupid beginning, but he 
couldn’t think of a better one. 

“Yes, Emory.” 

The morning that Rupert had not 
called outside her window. The day of 
mounting doubt and dread. The evening 
when, on a station platform, a boy put in 
her hand his only letter to her. 

“ It’s an old, troublesome story. I never 
meant you to know it. It will distress 
you.” 

“Since you brought him here tonight 
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I’ve realized that I was bound to know — 
whatever it was — at last.” 

Emory burst out with what, it appeared, 
was a private indignation of his own. 
“ He didn’t mean you to know — even now. 
Comes into my office, cool as you please, 
and announces he’s free for the week end 
and would like to see Riverview and you. 
1 wish he’d never seen you!” 

She said, very quietly, “ Why did you let 
him come?” 

“Because there’s no reason I should be 
afraid of him.” But he still looked, if not 
afraid, disturbed. 

She said, “Better tell me now, Emory. 
What is all this business of waiting for 
Thomas Carrington?” 

“Because it’s my word against Rupert’s 
— and I don’t want you to have to believe 
me against him. Thomas knows about it, 
though secondhand.” 

She scarcely heard that last. Her mind 
was echoing, “ I don’t want you to have to 
believe me against him.” How much 
Emory must have guessed of the lasting- 
ness of that old “fondness” of hers. Her 
immediate instinct was to reassure him: 
“You’re dreading this too much, Emory. 

I couldn’t ever blame you very much. 
You might do something mistaken, but I 
don’t believe that you could ever do any- 
thing ignoble.” 

'“PEARS came into his eyes. Not in the 
years of her marriage had she seen him 
shed tears. She was too startled to find 
quickly words to comfort him. 

He said, in a moment, “People like me 
who are fairly commonplace often want 
to make heroic gestures. I tried to make 
one once and missed it badly.” 

Before she could speak, Emory went on: 
“I wanted to talk to you, to tell you my 
side of the story alone. I thought it would 
be easier. But now, I can’t. I can’t at all. 
It would be like sneaking behind that 
fellow’s back. It’s better to let Tom tell 
it.” 

“Just as you wish.” 

He spoke quickly then: “One thing I 
must know, Lavinia. Please tell me the 
truth and don’t attempt to spare me. Tell 
me whether you’ve ever been sorry that 
you married me, Lavinia.” 

She said, “Of course I’ve never been 
sorry,” too quickly, before she stopped to 
feel the meaning of his words. 

“No, Lavinia. That won’t do. Thank 
you very much, my dear, but it was too 
rapid. I’ll ask it a different way. Tell me 
—if you were free tonight and you had to 
choose again between him” (he seemed sud- 
denly unable to say Rupert’s name) “and 
me, knowing just what you know about us 
both, which would you choose?” 

She stared at him. Even if that old, 
dreadful mystery was at last to be ex- 
plained, even if Emory were to blame, not 
Rupert, that far summer was irrecover- 
able. She could not again find herself or 
Rupert as they used to be. 

Her face changed, as Emory watched it, 
grew younger, less composed. Her eyes 
were on him, but not as if she saw him at 
all. He recognized the instant she did 
“see” him again. She steadied. She said, 
“If I were nineteen, Emory, I would 
choose Rupert perhaps.” 

Emory shrugged his shoulders. “You 
have a right to choose. But knowing all 
the facts. There’s no other way now. 
We’ll wait for Thomas.” He went out of 
the room before she could answer. 


She had the most dreadful sense that 
she had failed him. She sat still for a long 
time. Then Martin came in and said, 
“Mr. Wells told me to tell you that Mr. 
Carrington phoned again, that the storm 
was too bad for him to drive through, so 
he was taking the Berkshire express at 
Langton. Mr. Wells has started to the 
station to meet him.” . . . 

Anne, waiting in Owen’s roadster, turned 
off the car’s headlights so that she would 
be less conspicuous waiting there. 

There was a splash of rain on the road- 
ster’s top and then suddenly a great down- 
pour. She closed the side windows as fast 
as possible. By the time she had them 
closed they were blurred with rivulets of 
rain. She was shut up in the roadster as 
in a black box in a black room. 

There was a new sound, very near, a 
sound of running feet. In a kind of panic, 
she switched on the headlights, saw a 
down-bent drenched figure, not Owen’s. 

Dr. Knowlton pulled the car door open, 
slipped in on her left, so that she had to 
move away, out of the driver’s seat. His 
voice was reckless as she’d never heard it: 

“Shall we go dancing, Anne?” 

She hoped she sounded unexcited, “No, 
thank you.” 

“We can’t sit here, you know. A tree 
might fall on you, as Mr. Wells said.” 

“What are you doing out in this 
storm?” 

“Nothing special. What are you?” 

“Waiting for someone.” 

He was immediately grave. “ I shouldn’t, 
if I were you, Anne. I should let me take 
you home to Lavinia.” 

So he knew! “No, thank you, again.” 

The dashboard lights had s.witched on 
with the headlights. She could see his 
face quite clearly. 

“Then we may as well sit here, I sup- 
pose. Would you like a cigarette? ” 

She decided on directness. “ I want you 
to go back to the house and leave me 
here.” 

“No.” 

“Owen will come and make you go.” 

“I doubt it.” He hesitated, and went 
on: “I know I’m being interfering — but 
please believe me I’m not doing it for any 
reason but — ” 

“For any reason but being interfering. 
What other could you have?” 

He looked at her. “Various good rea- 
sons. This, for instance: If you are sure 
you want to marry Owen Nash you’ll be 
just as sure tomorrow. Then you can tell 
your people about it.” 

S HE didn’t answer that. She had just 
thought of something he’d said before. 
“What did you mean when you said you 
doubted that Owen would be coming? ” 
"He’s been detained.” 

“Stop being flippant. Where is Owen?” 
“He had a quarrel with Mr. Alleyne — 
or the revival of an old quarrel, I should 
say. Mr. Alleyne knocked him out.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

“Come back to the house and see for 
yourself.” 

“You just want me to go back so you 
can tell Emory to lock me in my room.” 

“ I would do that too, to keep you from 
making so serious a mistake.” 

“ What possible concern is it of yours?” 
Lawrence Knowlton drew a long breath, 
said to himself, “There could be no more 
inappropriate moment;” said aloud, “I 
could tell you it was my concern because 
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your people have been so kind to me, and 
I want to keep you from doing something 
that will cause them great unhappiness. 
That would be true. But not the most im- 
portant reason. Which is, that I happen 
to love you, myself.” 

“ Lawrence, please go back to Riverview 
and leave me.” 

He thought, “She takes as much inter- 
est in my declaration of the state of my 
heart as if I’d just pointed out to her that 
it was raining.” 

But he wronged her a little. Her voice 
was gentler when she spoke again: “You 
are a strange young man. 1 have liked 
you. I’m sorry if you really think you are 
in love with me, because I am so happily 
in love that I hate to hear of anyone not 
being. ... By the way, I’m sorry I said 
T don’t believe you’ about Owen, but — 
did you mean it or were you exaggerating 
a little for my own good? ” 

“ I meant it. Rupert Alleyne knocked 
him out.” 

“ Will you do something for me? ” 

“It depends, Anne.” 

“ I want you to go back and get Owen 
and bring him here.” 

"No. I’m sorry. . . . No, I’m not 
sorry, either.” 

“Let’s not quarrel again. How long 
do you think it will be before Owen is 
able to get here?” 

“Some little time, I should say.” 

A voice outside the car said, “You and 
Alleyne underestimated my resiliency.” 

Owen swung open the door beside 
Lawrence, said furiously, “It took both 
you and him to manage this, didn’t it? 
Well, I shan’t forget it. Now, get out of 
the car!” 

But Lawrence Knowlton put his foot 
on the starter, slipped into gear, with his 
left hand pulled the door toward him. 
Owen Nash, caught off balance, could not 
hold on. The car started moving fast. 
Anne reached for the ignition key. But, 
by then, Lawrence had a hand free to hold 
both her small wrists. . . . 

M INUTES passed in the drawing-room, 
where Lavinia sat waiting for what 
she was not sure. Rupert Alleyne came in 
from the veranda quietly. Lavinia’s heart 
jumped a little. 

“Well, Lavinia!” 

“ Emory has gone to meet Thomas Car- 
rington, Rupert.” 

He ignored that, conscious of an old, 
never quite forgotten excitement rising in 
him, rising more clearly than when he and 
she were very young and she had only the 
promise of perfection. Ah, if long ago he 
had not lost her, his life would have been 
all different. 

“ So you and I might sit in silence listen- 
ing to a storm, by our own fireside, mar- 
ried all this time, Lavinia.” 

“ Yes, I was thinking that, or something 
like it.” 

So she was prepared now to be as direct 
as he! He wondered, a little, why. 

She went on, in that curious, even, calm 
voice, “Once very long ago we loved each 
other for some weeks. We were extremely 
young. We meet now, when I’m thirty 
precisely and you’re — ” 

He interrupted, “Why, it’s your birth- 
day! I must have remembered the date 
every year for a half-dozen years. Then I 
forgot. I’m thirty-five, Lavinia.” 

She said, “ I was thinking about you be- 


fore dinner. I was wondering whether you 
were dead — or very much older.” 

“Very much older?” 

“Yes.” 

The monosyllable stopped him from 
whatever he might have said. Lavinia 
went on, " So am I. I don’t mean that you 
have lost charm, looks, that sort of thing, 
any more than I have, perhaps, but — the 
feeling of being young, the sense of every- 
thing ahead, is gone from me — ” 

“Not from me, though, Lavinia. I’ve 
come back hoping that everything im- 
portant might still be ahead.” 

“Your voice doesn’t sound as if you be- 
lieved that yourself.” 

“Yours sounds definitely now as if 
you’d made up your mind to dislike me.” 

“No, Rupert.” She spoke with a kind 
of haste, an exigency that startled him. 
“ For once, for one hour of my life, I want 
to talk without reticence, not casually, to 
say what I mean, what I feel.” 

“As if this hour were all?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why do you think it will be all?”. 

S HE did not answer. She was conscious 
of the most intense reluctance to say, 
“Emory said — ” to mention Emory to 
him. Loyalties were such mixed things! 

Rupert was mocking again: “I’ve been 
thinking of settling down in the neighbor- 
hood, casting myself for the role of ‘old 
family friend.’” 

“Rupert, stop it. Be honest with me 
for once.” 

“No. Because then I’d have to tell you 
why I went away, why I’ve returned. You 
may not like either story, and you’ll hear 
them, soon enough. Your husband is de- 
termined that you shall. That I did not 
anticipate, but should have. Of course, his 
vers'on and mine won’t agree.” 

“Then I shall be obliged to believe him, 
because in the long time that I’ve known 
him I’ve never known him to tell the least 
untruth.” 

Rupert Alleyne flung back his dark head 
in a gesture she remembered she used to 
love. He laughed and laughed. “Emory 
told a series of very complicated lies at the 
time of my departure.” 

That sentence she could answer quickly: 
“We’ll wait for him, to discuss what hap- 
pened when you went away.” 

“Your loyalty is admirable, Lavinia. 
The deepest regret of my life is that it 
can’t operate in my direction.” 

She spoke her thoughts aloud to that 
derisive, handsome face which was some- 
how so unhappy. “This is almost useless, 
Rupert. It will be completely useless if 
you won’t help me, if you insist on being a 
flippant stranger.” 

He said, a little impatiently, “ What do 
you want, Lavinia? ... I know what I 
want. I want to kiss you.” 

Her eyes that were so much more green 
than gray flickered over him. “No; I 
want that least of all now, Rupert. It 
would be such a mockery of a summer 
when I kissed you and trusted you.” 

He winced. He looked as if he had re- 
ceived a sudden, sharp wound. “Lavinia, 
I wish that you might have been able to 
go on trusting me. There was — there is no 
reason that you should. Living is a tragic 
business. One is compelled to go on 
through years, each more tarnished than 
the year preceding. One grows less and 
less to resemble one’s young self, of whom, 
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with some slight justice, one used to be 
proud. Before any of the many compro- 
mises were made.” 

She spoke to something in his voice that 
sounded broken, not to his words: “Life 
isn’t tragic altogether. It’s a spectacle, a 
spectacle worth while often for the gal- 
lantry of the people in it, and — almost al- 
ways — interesting. The only tragic thing 
is to take one’s own part in it too desper- 
ately hard.” 

Rupert said, “ 1 think we become the 
sum of the parts we have played, and one 
part compels the next.” 

“No, we can choose. We can always 
choose.” 

"LJE STARED at her. Could he choose 
still? Go away, leave her whatever 
memory she’d cherished of him from that 
time when they were so young, leave her in 
her secure life, cease to trouble Emory? 
And what would become of him if he did 
without Emory’s money? If this carefully 
considered project failed, he would starve, 
or near enough to make no difference. 

“Lavinia, that day I went away I was 
tempted to come to you, to ask you to go 
away with me. I wonder, would you have 
gone? ” 

Bright color rose under her white skin. 

Yes, she would have gone. And he had 
decided he couldn’t be burdened with a 
girl on the long journey he was taking. 

“ You would have lived to hate me, La- 
vinia — or to be a different person, perhaps 
not half so charming.” 

“All that doesn’t matter now, Rupert, 
since you went without me.” 

No, and no feeling between them now 
mattered particularly, or ever would. He 
knew that, and it was miserable knowledge. 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Let’s be old 
friends talking casually, Lavinia. It will 
be better, after all.” 

He listened to her voice, not particularly 
to her words, and made himself be steady, 
as often before in tawdry crises, when he 
faced a quarrel with Wei-fu or the police 
were too curious about a particular cargo 
on one of the ships, he had made himself be 
steady. He had evolved a kind of tech- 
nique for facing danger. It consisted in 
repeating over and over, until he had 
memorized it, the plan for his exact con- 
duct in hours to come. Though he won- 
dered why he had the sense of facing 
danger now, he did the same thing. 

Carrington, if he remembered him, 
would advise his client to pay a reasonable 
amount to avoid any revival of a scandal- 
ous old story. He, Rupert, had set a figure 
in his mind that would be reasonable, 
measured against the size of Emory’s re- 
sources, but adequate. 

He would take Emory’s money and go, 
West or South or any place that promised 
to be amusing. That was a bad jest he’d 
made about considering staying in the 
neighborhood and becoming an old family 
friend. If he hadn’t known before, he 
knew now, listening to Lavinia’s voice, 
watching her lovely, serene face, that he 
could not endure himself, what he had be- 
come, if he ever had to see her again. 

This small space of time passing was all 
she and he would ever share now. Better 
make the most of it. One part of him 
wanted her voice to go on and on, wanted 
time to stop, leaving them sitting in that 
pleasant room with the faint fragrance of 
peonies in the air, and the rain and the 


dark shut out. And with another part of 
his mind he thought, “I’ll be glad when 
Emory and Carrington get here and it’s 
settled and over.” . . . 

The car careened a little, going faster 
and faster down the curving road. Hold- 
ing Anne Wells’s wrists with his right hand, 
driving with his left, it took Lawrence 
more time than it would have otherwise to 
straighten it. 

Suddenly her wrists relaxed between his 
fingers. “All right. This is undignified 
enough. Let my hands go, and 1 shan’t at- 
tempt to stop the car.” 

He let go, put both hands on the wheel, 
and slowed the car a little. The rain was 
driving down in sheets and, in spite of his 
headlights, his range of vision was short. 
“This road goes on as far as Canada, but 
it’s an unpleasant night to drive so far. 
However, I will. I’ll drive on until you 
promise me you’ll let me take you straight 
home to your aunt.” 

“ As the dominant male, Dr. Knowlton, 
you would be amusing if you were not so 
tiresome.” 

She considered the various alternatives. 
She could open the car door and jump out, 
thereby risking a broken neck and making 
fairly sure of minor injuries. She could 
scream when they encountered another 
car. That might lead to complications 
more embarrassing than effective in get- 
ting her back to Owen. She could plead, 
which would be damaging to her pride and 
probably have no other result. 

It occurred to her suddenly that she 
might not be quite so angry or humiliated, 
either, if she were not conscious of the 
strangest feeling of relief. Thinking that, 
she laughed a little, and that small, pleas- 
ant, tinkling sound was so surprising to 
Lawrence that he slowed, almost to a stop, 
to hear it more clearly. 

And thereby probably saved both their 
lives. 

' | ’HUNDERING down from the north, 
its driver half asleep, \yeary of storm, 
and holding the heavy wheel steady, came 
a truck round a curve straight at them. 
The road was narrow. The truck occupied 
its center. Swerving as far to the right 
as possible, Lawrence struck soft-soaked 
earth off the shoulder of the road, and the 
headlights showed plain enough a white 
fence, and nothingness beyond. 

The truck driver said something in- 
articulate and loud, and went on past 
them. Lawrence pulled the steering wheel 
over hard, but the car slid forward, hit the 
fence with a curious soft thud, and went 
on down, slowly at first and then quite 
quickly. 

Anne thought of Lavinia and Emory. 
She happened to remember that Lavinia 
had said the young doctor beside her was 
“promising” and would do much good in 
the world. She remembered holding tight 
to Emory’s hand crossing New York 
streets, when she was a quite big girl. In 
the light of one remaining headlight there 
were suddenly shapes that were trees. 

Then there was blackness whirling too 
fast about her to permit even any vague 
wonder that she had not thought at all of 
Owen Nash. . . . 

Emory Wells’s chauffeur turned the car 
out of the driveway of Riverview. Emory 
thought, “I’ll be an hour early for the 
train — but I couldn’t stay there any 
longer, as if I were keeping Lavinia from 
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talking to Rupert, if she wanted to talk to 
him.” Then he saw a man running in the 
road, toward the headlights, caught in 
their light for an instant, then gone into 
the blackness beside and behind the car, 
a figure curiously startling. Yet anyone 
would run for shelter from the downpour 
on a night like this. He should have told 
John to stop, but he didn’t think fast 
enough. The man was a hundred yards 
behind them by now. He would no doubt 
see the night light in the gardener’s cot- 
tage and stop in there. 

So Emory did not recognize Owen Nash, 
but Owen recognized Emory’s limousine 
when it passed him, thought the figure in 
back looked like Emory. Surely he could 
not be in pursuit of Anne already! 

T_TE GLANCED back. His own car, with 
•*- that fool of a doctor driving it, was 
long out of sight. He had been running 
to get a car to go after Knowlton, but if 
Wells was following — He hesitated, then 
decided that was most unlikely. Fortun- 
ately there was no chauffeur in the garage. 
He took Anne’s roadster and started out. 

At first, though furious with Knowlton, 
he was not especially concerned. It was a 
nuisance and a further exasperating delay, 
but — Anne would get Knowlton to turn 
back pretty quickly, somehow. He went 
up and down the road from Riverview al- 
most patiently for a few minutes. But 
when there was no sight of that car re- 
turning he began to be dismayed. Anne 
would lose her nerve, given time to think. 
This chance would go with his other 
chances! First Alleyne, then this. His 
luck was out. 

The road from Riverview was empty 
and dark. It stretched something over a 
mile to where three main routes joined. 
They might have taken any one of the 
three! He sat for a little while at the cross- 
roads, and panic rose in him. If he took 
any one of the roads they might come back 
on either of the others, and he would miss 
them. Meanwhile, at Riverview, Alleyne 
would begin to talk or there would be in- 
quiries for Anne and himself. 

He got into the house without seeing 
anyone, changed into dry clothes quickly, 
and went on downstairs. Mrs. Wells and 
Alleyne were sitting in opposite chairs in 
front of the fireplace, and Alleyne looked 
anything but pleased to see him. 

Lavinia asked, “Where’s Anne?” 

He answered easily, “ Gone to bed. She 
was tired.” He would have to think of 
something to do quickly, when Knowlton 
brought Anne back, to stop whatever 
Knowlton might say. Owen thought of the 
long miles to Harrison and the amiable 
justice of the peace, of his dwindling 
chances of getting there. Thought once of 
Delphine, who would be singing now. 

And Rupert thought of the minutes slip- 
ping by, slipping by — and whatever he 
might have found to say to Lavinia, left 
unsaid forever now. 

It occurred to Lavinia suddenly that 
between Owen and Rupert was the strang- 
est resemblance, not of feature or coloring 
even, something unseizable — a restlessness, 
implying, perhaps, some characteristic 
that sent men adventuring, to become 
in the end minor authorities on the Far 
East, but probably not good American hus- 
bands. . . . 

Thomas Carrington sat upright in his 
Pullman chair on the Berkshire express 


and occasionally nodded approvingly at 
his brief case, containing a document 
which was, he felt, vindication of his old 
friend and client, Emory Wells. And 
Emory didn’t know there was any such 
document in existence! There wouldn’t 
have been, except that Bevan Petrie had 
been realist enough, even on his deathbed, 
to provide against an injustice that could 
have been committed afterward. Well, 
Bevan had been a lawyer, too — and law- 
yers provided against even just possible 
eventualities. 

Of course, some things could not be 
provided against in advance — such as 
what that odd, quiet wife of Emory’s 
would think about it all. Women usually 
thought the unexpected and invariably 
were furious at things having been kept 
from them. He supposed now Emory 
would be obliged to be realistic. He must 
know that his hasty telephone conversa- 
tion that afternoon had shown clearly he 
realized, at last, that Rupert was no good 
at all. 

Thomas Carrington, who had never been 
handsome and had grown fat, but had 
made a distinguished name for himself, 
looked about for distraction. He found it 
quickly enough. One of the most beautiful 
girls he had ever seen was sitting in the 
Pullman chair opposite. 

Thomas Carrington did not frequent 
night clubs or go to talking pictures. Nor 
had he been to a revue since his college 
days. So he did not recognize the face 
opposite his. 

Delphine looked like someone’s sheltered 
young daughter, just barely old enough to 
be permitted to travel alone. Actually, 
Thomas Carrington thought the girl’s 
parents were pretty careless to let her take 
a night train by herself. 

H E BECAME aware that she was get- 
ting off the train at the same station 
as he, when, as he was putting on his rain- 
coat, she spoke to the porter about a dres- 
sing case, and put on her own raincoat. Her 
family’s chauffeur would no doubt bring an 
umbrella and wraps for her. He was a busy 
man. His thoughts had been only courte- 
ous, and a little wistful, because in the 
rare moments between intervals of being 
busy he was sometimes surprisingly lonely. 
But there was Emory, looking worried 
enough, and he was busy again! 

With Emory in the darkness of the rear 
seat of the limousine, Thomas decided that 
bluntness was the thing: “Well, Rupert’s 
back for blackmail, I suppose.” 

“ I suppose so.” Emory didn’t sound as 
if that was what worried him. 

“ He won’t get away with it . . 

Emory interrupted: “I suppose not — I 
suppose Lavinia’ll believe me, or pretend 
she does. But — there’s something no one 
ever told you when my mother and Bevan 
Petrie told you the rest.” 

“What?” 

“That Lavinia was in love with Rupert, 
would have married him. i think perhaps 
she loves him yet. So perhaps we should 
never tell her.” Emory hurried on: “I 
was her second choice. She has been a per- 
fect wife. How she feels really, I can’t tell. 
I called you because you’re detached, yet 
you know us all.” 

Thomas said, “She was spared a great 
deal, not marrying Rupert.” 

A voice he would not have recognized as 
his old friend’s said, huskily, “How can 
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anyone be sure? If she’d married him, 
she might have made him different.” 

“And might not have.” Thomas made 
himself be firm. “You have nothing at all 
to blame yourself for, except failure in a 
gesture absurdly quixotic.” 

“If I’d succeeded she could have had 
Rupert, whom she wanted.” 

“Look here, Emory. You’re exaggerat- 
ing. I’m sure Lavinia’s fond of you, even 
if, when she was a young girl . . .” 

“ Fond ! ” Emory repeated. “ What does 
that mean? I’m ‘fond’ of twenty people, 
including old Miss Johnson, who’s been a 
file clerk in the office since before I was 
born, and my butler.” He went on quickly: 
“ I hated telling you that about Lavinia — 
that she was not in love with me. But you 
have to know. Because, when we get 
home, you look at her, and decide whether 
it’s any good hurting her, perhaps, or 
troubling her. I can’t tell. I dread hav- 
ing her stay with me against her will. I 
dread having her think I was weak and 
ungenerous.” 

“She’ll be altogether unjust if she thinks 
any of those things.” 

Emory didn’t answer. 

After a minute Thomas Carrington 
said, “I’ll use my judgment.” He had 
more faith in the document in his brief case 
than in his judgment on a woman’s feel- 
ings. But clearly there was no good to be 
obtained in telling Emory about that docu- 
ment just yet. . . . 

By now, in the rain and the black dark 
of the taxi, Delphine no longer cared much 
whether she ever got to Riverview. Rea- 
sons for her determination which had 
seemed so plain, so justifiable, starting out 
on her journey, were grown confused. 
After all, she was thrusting herself into the 
house of strangers, to make a scene. That 
was what it amounted to ! 

She became conscious that the driver 
was stopping the car, in a stretch of empty 
road. He spoke to her: “There must 
have been an accident.” 

She looked out. There was a flashlight, 
which looked as if it were tied to a broken 
fence rail, shedding a small separate glow 
against the car’s headlights. . . . 

T) LAZING circles spun round in the 
-L' blackness, or the circles were spinning 
in her head. There Was a voice, saying, 
“Anne, Anne, my darling, speak to me.” 

Her head cleared very slowly. But the 
blazing circles went on, in her left wrist, of 
all silly places. Abruptly she sat up. The 
rain was pouring down. A man’s coat fell 
over her shoulder. Lawrence Knowlton’s 
face, coming close into the center of a 
light, was so miserable it made her laugh. 
The light came from a flashlight set on a 
rock. On the edge of the glow it cast was a 
car, very much wrecked. 

She remembered suddenly. “There you 
are, Lawrence. We pretty nearly died to- 
gether, didn’t we?” 

“Don’t try to talk, my dearest.” 

Well, and he’d been saying, over and 
over, “Speak to me.” Men were so un- 
reasonable! Something occurred to her: 
“Quite all right; really all my fault, 
Lawrence. I should have let you take me 
home, as you wished.” 

Why, his breath was coming in great 
sobs! She stared at him. 

He said unevenly, “I was afraid you 
had fractured your skull or broken your 
back. Will you please try to stand up, so 


that I can be sure you are all in one piece, 
my dear.” 

Then her head cleared. She had tried 
to move her left hand and the sudden in- 
tensity of pain was localized. The rest of 
the world became normal by comparison. 
“I’m in one piece, I’m sure, except my 
wrist.” 

He steadied instantly, became matter of 
fact, touching her wrist. 

“You are a doctor, aren’t you, Law- 
rence?” She said that between teeth set 
with pain. 

“Your wrist’s just a painful sprain. I 
can make it more comfortable, tying it 
with a handkerchief, if you can draw 
about a hundred long breaths while I’m 
doing it.” 

His matter-of-factness was a help. 

HAT now?” she asked. 

“We’ve got to get up the hill that 
we fell down.” 

“Like Jack and Jill.” 

“Dearest, you’re so brave.” 

“There’s no special reason you should 
be calling me ‘dearest.’ It’s odd I don’t 
mind. I’m not a bit angry with you any 
more.” 

“Darling, I’ll never bother you again 
after this evening, but I’m so glad you’re 
not dead ! ” 

“So am I that you’re not.” 

Then, she could tell, he made himself be 
practical. “Do you feel like standing up 
now, Anne?” 

“No. It seems too much trouble. What 
happened to the truck?” 

“ It went right on its way, not knowing. 
I’ll help you up, sweet.” 

“All right.” 

She staggered a little, and was grateful 
for his arm around her. But the first steps 
up the slippery hill were too much. The 
effort made the pain in her wrist crescendo. 

“No can do, Lawrence, my dear. You 
leave me here and go up and get help.” 

She was surprised that he left her, with 
no more ado, and took the flashlight. And 
her wrist ached, dreadfully. 

After what seemed a long time, there he 
was again, sliding down the hill toward 
her, with a lighted branch in one hand. “ I 
fastened the flashlight to the broken fence 
rail. It’ll stop the first car that comes 
along.” 

The lighted branch sizzled and went out. 
It seemed entirely natural that Lawrence 
should put his arm around her to comfort 
her in the darkness. “Do you know, 
Anne,” he said, “if you had not laughed, 
up on the road, I wouldn’t have slowed the 
car, to listen and make sure you weren’t 
still angry. If I hadn’t slowed the car we 
would have hit that truck head on.” 

She wanted to say something about the 
strangeness of life, of which she became 
suddenly aware in that instant. But the 
words were simply too much trouble. 

Then there was the sound of a motor 
above them and far off, coming closer, and 
a sound of brakes put on quickly. 

Lawrence called, “We’re down here! 
Have you got a rope? ” 

Another flashlight was turned on him 
and Anne. A voice vaguely familiar said, 
“Why, it’s Miss Anne Wells and the 
young doctor.” 

Anne said, “Hello, Jerry.” Jerry, of 
course, who drove a station taxi. 

Jerry, with Lawrence’s assistance, was 
able to pull Anne up, without difficulty. 
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except that the moment’s scramble gave 
her wrist bad twinges. 

The rain had stopped as suddenly as it 
had begun. 

Beside the station taxi a slender, pretty 
figure stood, who said, “Miss Wells! You 
did have a close thing of it,” and helped 
her into the car with a kind of graceful 
competence. 

Anne said, “Close enough.” 

Lawrence said to Jerry, “No use to do 
anything about that car down there be- 
fore morning,” and, to the girl, “ I hope it 
won’t be much out of your way to take us 
to a place called Riverview. Miss Wells’s 
wrist needs to be tied up better and, as you 
see, we’re both about as wet as could 
be.” 

Jerry spoke with the matter-of-factness 
of neighborhood taxi drivers who know 
most of their passengers by name. “ River- 
view’s where she’s going,” he said, and 
started the car. 

r T"'HE girl had seated herself on one of the 
small seats, leaving Anne and Lawrence 
in back. Lawrence had made no protest, 
thinking that naturally she wished to be 
as far from their wetness as possible. She 
turned back and faced them. “ Yes, I was 
going to Riverview.” There was some de- 
fiance in her voice that was a little puz- 
zling. 

Anne said, “ I live there.” 

“ I know.” 

“Were you coming to see Aunt La- 
vinia?” 

“No.” 

Anne gave it up, but Lawrence tried: 
“I’m Dr. Knowlton, and this is Miss 
Anne Wells.” 

“Call me Delphine,” the girl said. 

The faintly seen white oval of her face 
meant nothing to Lawrence, but Anne 
guessed. “ The Delphine? ” 

“ If you mean the night-club one.” 

“I’ve heard you sing.” 

“A lot of people have.” To that in- 
different sentence, Anne found no answer. 

There was a minute of silence, in which 
Anne thought how pleasant it would be to 
put on dry clothes, and that her wrist 
didn’t really hurt much when she didn’t 
have to move it, and that what she would 
say to Owen was difficult to say, and that 
—that Lawrence was nice. 

His thoughts, of a young man dreadfully 
in love, were completely chaotic. 

And Delphine’s mind raced. Anne 
Wells, who should have been miles on her 
way to marry Owen, found with this 
strange doctor instead! So her journey 
had been unnecessary. Or had it been? 
She said, “ I suppose you just want to get 
home and to bed, Miss Wells.” 

“ I want to change my clothes but, 
strangely, I’m not tired at all now. I was, 
dreadfully. I suppose that’s reaction, 
Lawrence.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

He called her “darling.” The word 
didn’t mean as much as the voice saying 
it. But, where was Owen? Delphine was 
not, immediately, to know, because they 
turned into a driveway and Anne said 
quickly to Lawrence, “I don’t want La- 
vinia to see me like this — or Emory. I do 
hope Martin’s still up! You come along 
upstairs and fix my wrist properly, and I’ll 
get you some dry things of Emory’s.” 

Delphine hesitated only a moment. 
“Emory! Lavinia!” Those strangers 


would get her no nearer to finding out what 
had happened to Owen. “ May I go along 
with you, Miss Wells? It’s you, in a man- 
ner of speaking, that I came to see.” And 
let them look at her as oddly as they 
pleased ! 

They met no one but the butler. Del- 
phine sat in Anne’s pretty room, while the 
butler went for bandages, while Lawrence 
bound up Anne’s wrist. 

The butler came back with hot coffee 
and a tray of sandwiches. Delphine began 
to wonder whether she was ever going to 
be left alone with Miss Wells, to find out 
where Owen was. But Dr. Knowlton 
finally took his coffee cup and a sandwich, 
said, “ I will dry out now — and you’d bet- 
ter, Anne,” and departed down the hall. 

Anne put on a soft, quilted bathrobe, 
rubbed her dark hair vigorously with a 
bath towel and her one good hand. 

Delphine said, “ Here, let me do that for 
you.” 

“Thanks, it is a bit awkward.” 

Anne was making a rather frantic effort 
to pull herself together. The clock on her 
dressing table pointed to ten minutes past 
twelve. At that minute, or minutes ago, 
she might have been in Harrison, saying 
the words that would make her the wife of 
Owen Nash. She had known fear of death, 
in the last hours, and Owen had receded. 
Owen had become a little unbelievable. 
His excuses for insisting on a secret mar- 
riage were grown thin and shabby. 

All the spring she had loved him! She 
couldn’t bear that love to end shabbily 
and sadly, because — because it had been 
beautiful beyond anything she’d known. 
She must go to Owen. She must put on 
some clothes and go downstairs to where 
he was with her aunt and uncle — where he 
was, desperately worried. 

Stupid, to feel so dully that she couldn’t 
decide what her own heart wanted. Then 
she thought — the first completely adult 
thought of her life — “ I really don’t know 
much about anything, people — what makes 
them do the things they do — or myself 
even.” 

Well, one had to go on, whether one 
knew much or little, deciding things simply 
— as, for instance, this: She had promised 
Owen she would marry him, so she would 
marry him. 

TNELPHINE spoke for the first time in 
minutes: “ I do have a good reason for 
asking to see you — please believe that.” 
And then: “Are you going to marry 
Owen Nash?” 

Her voice was somehow so convincing 
that it prevented any protest against her 
question. Anne said, “Yes, I think so.” 

“Why didn’t you run away with him, 
tonight?” 

“Things happened.” Then Anne saw 
the implications of the question. “How 
did you know?” 

Delphine stood up, moved a step or two 
to the window, regarded the blackness 
that was lightening now where the moon 
would rise, turned back to the room, to 
Anne. “Because Owen told me about it.” 

“Why should he tell you?” 

“Before I’m able to explain, Miss Wells, 
I shall have to explain various other 
things — if you’ll give me five minutes of 
your time, as the salesmen put it.” 

Anne made one protest then: “This is 
all rather strange, but is it actually neces- 
sary to go into it now? Owen’s downstairs 
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with my people — he’s been waiting a 
rather long time for me.” 

“Let him wait ten minutes longer.” 

There was something oddly forceful be- 
hind that quiet voice, that beautiful face. 
For all that, Delphine could not be more 
than two or three years older than herself. 
Anne sat down. 

“Of course,” Delphine said, “you repre- 
sent a type that I resent, for no good 
reason.” 

Anne flushed. “ I don’t quite see — ” 

But Delphine went on: “I had to earn 
everything I’ve got, fairly hard, and to get 
accustomed to my possessions after I 
earned them, which is even slightly 
harder.” 

Anne said now steadily, “What has all 
this to do with me — and you — and 
Owen?” 

“Perhaps a great deal, perhaps nothing. 
You see, I came up here prepared to make 
a great scene, to do anything necessary — 
inform your guardians, accuse Owen of 
this and that he’s not done (among the 
things he has), stop at nothing that might 
be useful, to prevent your marriage to 
him.” 

“Why?” 

But Delphine evaded: “No, I have no 
‘rights’ to defend. I wish I did have. I’d 
have a stronger hand to play.” She 
paused. 

ANNE gave her a straight look. “You 
don’t seem to be enjoying this. I cer- 
tainly am not. Why not stop, since, as you 
put it, you ‘have no rights.’ Unless you still 
want to make a scene, for some reason.” 

“I told you I’d earned what I’ve got, 
Miss Wells. The thing is — I had just 
about earned Owen, when you turned up 
last spring.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“By good behavior. By amusing him, 
flattering him, being always agreeable, ex- 
cept just enough not so that he wouldn’t 
find me monotonous. By making the most 
of the things I had and could give him, so 
that he was coming to the point of not 
minding the things I didn’t and couldn’t. 
He would have married me. Then he 
met you. And you were well born, well 
brought up, rich as well as pretty . . .” 

“ I can’t hear any more, Miss Delphine. 
Really, you must stop. I don’t want to be 
rude — but Owen and I have loved each 
other since spring, and that of course is not 
to be discussed by anyone else.” 

“Nevertheless, Miss Wells, I should 
make Owen a better wife than you — be- 
cause I know the worst of him and still 
want him and want to make something of 
him! You don’t know him at all, and he’ll 
just wreck you to no purpose. He couldn’t 
wreck me. . . . Would you like to know 
that he’s spent part of every day with me, 
all winter, all the spring, through yester- 
day, through all the while he’s been ‘en- 
gaged’ to you.” 

“ 1 don’t believe it.” 

“No; you wouldn’t. You’re too sure 
of yourself. Yet — you haven’t done any- 
thing of your own to make you sure. 
Everything you are, has been given you.” 

Then Delphine spoke, as to a child, com- 
fortingly: “I could tell you a great many 
things, speaking as if I knew the words and 
the music of it all myself, which I don’t. 
I could tell you you’d be better off marry- 
ing that young doctor who’s so mad about 
you. Well, I could tell you that Owen 


would come nearer to marrying for love if 
he married me than if he married you; I 
could tell you I don't mind that he’s weak, 
because I’m strong enough to hold both of 
us up.” 

“You seem to be telling me,” Anne said. 

Delphine laughed. “I’ll stop. There’s 
only one thing 1 want of you: Let me go 
downstairs, find Owen, and bring him up 
to you.” 

“Why?” 

“Why not?” 

“As you like.” 

“If I don’t bring him back in two min- 
utes you can come down yourself. I can’t 
take him very far, in two minutes, if he 
doesn’t want to go.” 

Anne said, “No doubt you think me 
very stupid. No doubt you’re circles 
around me in cleverness. But — I wonder 
what you really want.” 

“Nothing that 1 can’t get in two min- 
utes’ conversation with Owen.” . . . 

Downstairs, the minutes since Emory 
Wells had come back with Thomas Car- 
rington had stretched out, from Owen’s 
point of view, to as uncomfortable a half- 
hour as he had ever spent. So clearly his 
host and his host’s lawyer wanted to get 
rid of him. Yet he did not want to leave 
the room until Anne came in. When, Owen 
decided, they were about to ask him to 
leave so that they might discuss whatever 
odd business they had with Alleyne, he 
stood up, his hand on the door handle, and 
stayed there talking about the passing of 
the storm, just to gain minutes. 

“ 1 wonder what happened to Dr. 
Knowlton this evening. It’s just occurred 
to me I haven’t seen him since dinner,” 
Lavinia said. 

Owen answered quickly, “He made his 
excuses to Anne. He was called on an 
emergency case.” Hang for a sheep, 
might as well! Now he must wait in the 
hall, or outside by the front door, to meet 
them when they came in. Even if it did 
look odd, if anyone asked him, he could 
say he wanted a breath of air. 

He opened the door of the room. He 
said, “Good night.” There was a faint 
murmur of response from everyone. He 
went out into the hall. 

He looked up. 

Delphine was coming down the staircase. 

TNELPHINE, coming down the stairs, 
walking straight, with her head held, 
high. Owen Nash, who ordinarily knew pre- 
cisely what he wanted, had a bewildered 
moment. Did he want money and position 
more than this girl, who looked through 
him coolly, saw the worst of him and the 
best of him, and wanted him as he was? 
Not as she thought he was — as he was! 

“Well, Owen.” Her voice mocking, 
amused, controlled. 

“So you came to interfere, Delphine.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I thought you had too much common 
sense.” 

“It’s common sense to do what one 
can.” 

“You have no business here.” 

“Neither have you any more, Owen.” 

“Delphine, you have no claim on me!” 

“Never said I did. I’ve been telling 
Miss Wells I did not.” 

“ Where is Anne? ” 

“ Upstairs, in her room. I came to bring 
you.” 

Delphine, just then, was no more than 
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the person opposing him. He went past 
her quickly, went on up the stairs. But her 
light footsteps followed him — followed him 
like Fate. 

Anne’s door was open. He went in. 
Delphine was just behind him. She closed 
the door after her. 

The eyes of Anne glanced from his face, 
to Delphine’s, back again, with judgment 
in them. 

“Anne, darling, what happened? Where 
did that idiot drive you? I’ve been frantic 
with worry!” He couldn’t make his voice 
sound convincing, under Delphine’s de- 
risive smile. 

“Lawrence and I had an accident — it 
turned out to be trivial.” 

Delphine spoke: “Well, Owen! I came 
up because I am an old friend of yours. 
Old friends are privileged, supposedly. All 
the privilege I wanted was to make sure 
for myself you were making no mistake. 
Miss Wells has told me that you and she 
have been in love for months. I’d just — it 
would make me happy to hear you say the 
same thing. Then I could wish you both 
all the best and go back in my taxi, which 
is waiting.” 

S O SHE dared him to tell Anne, in front 
of herself, that he loved Anne. He was 
furious with Delphine. Delphine stood 
still as a statue. Anne moved a little. Her 
shoulders moved, her chin, her small, 
pretty hands. 

He said desperately to some negation in 
that slight, weary movement, “This is all 
rather silly, Anne. Delphine considers, 
among the prerogatives of her rather ex- 
traordinary success, the right to ride 
roughshod over — ” 

Oh, not to the point at all ! Far from the 
point! He saw the flush rising in Anne’s 
cheeks. 

Never, anyway — never, especially after 
this evening’s occurrences, had he expected 
to be glad for the intrusion of Dr. Lawrence 
Knowlton. But when Dr. Knowlton 
knocked and opened the door, then, he was 
extremely glad ! 

Anne said matter-of-factly, “Lawrence, 
I do want to speak to you, about how to 
minimize to Emory and Lavinia our ac- 
cident tonight. They worry so about me! 
But, not now. In a little while. If you 
would not mind waiting, outside, in the 
upstairs hall.” 

The doctor made them all a very 
small bow — too comprehending — and went 
away. 

Desperately Owen said, “Anne, Anne! 
Don’t look like that.” 

She was still unreasonably matter-of- 
fact. “I’m not looking any way specially 
that I can help, Owen. I am young — so 
young that I’ve believed just what I’ve 
wanted to believe — about things generally, 
and you in particular. I expect some day I 
shan’t be as young as that, any more. But 
now, you must help me.” Her voice broke, 
and quickened when it went on: “Both of 
you who stand there looking so under- 
standing, of life, the world, each other — 
tell me the truth now about yourselves and 
what you are, have been, might have 
been, to each other. Tell me that at 
least.” 

“ I told you a little, before, Miss 
Wells.” Delphine was curiously gentle 
about it. 

Anne looked at her straight. “About 
what Owen was, might have been, to you. 


Forgive me, but that’s not important un- 
less — he wanted it to be, too.” 

She turned again to him. Pretty child 
he’d danced with, thought might be “use- 
ful” because of her fortune — her look, her 
smile that was gallant, yet somehow piti- 
ful, moved him now as she had never yet 
moved him; even before she said, “Have 
you loved me, Owen, really — do you love 
me now? ” 

He was silent. 

Tears suddenly slid down Anne’s cheeks. 
She said, “Don’t — don’t bother, Owen.” 
As if she wanted to comfort him. Then 
she said, “I’m only crying because — be- 
cause as I’ve loved you, I’ll never quite 
love anyone else.” 

He did not move toward her or touch 
her, though he would have liked to touch 
her then. A curious wavering reflection of 
himself in her dressing-table mirror held 
him, fascinated. The reflection of a man, 
of the kind people called “handsome,” of a 
face in this moment strange to himself. 
What he had become! 

They waited, Anne and Delphine, while 
he confronted his own reflection now. All 
the tale of his shabby adventures, his lack 
of scrupulousness at the beginning that 
necessitated complete unscrupulousness at 
the end, seemed to stand behind him, to be 
a dark shadow in the mirror. He thought, 
“ If I could begin again . . .” Could begin 
with a gay, innocent, and gallant child 
like this child. 

But no one could begin again. All that 
remained was for him to say good-by, to 
open the door and go — back to New York, 
his creditors, whom Delphine, having seen 
to it that he, himself, let his last chance go 
glimmering, would no doubt lend him 
money to placate. The fact that he would 
undoubtedly let her do that now was 
rather the worst thing of all. 

“Good-by, Owen, my dear.” 

So soft her voice! That voice which 
would echo fainter and fainter in his 
memory, would grow confused in time. 
Anne would forget him soon enough. In 
her cherished, happy life she would forget, 
or would remember him perhaps when she 
was very much older, if ever she happened 
to catch the face of a young girl in love. 
Now it would not be he even that she 
would remember then, but her own young, 
confident heart. True that he would for- 
get her voice, her eyes, her freshness. True 
that she would go on, in a little while, as if 
he had never been. Yet, for all that, in an 
hour at the end, he had loved her ! 

TUTE NODDED to her now, saying noth- 
-*• f ing, as if they two, who had exchanged 
so many words, finally needed none. He 
went out, strode past Knowlton in the hall, 
went downstairs. Now he only wanted to 
be done with it, with Riverview, Anne, La- 
vinia, all the people, all the places that 
were no more for him. 

He opened the front door. There was 
the taxi Delphine had spoken of, waiting. 
There, suddenly, was Delphine. She was 
laughing, or weeping, he was not sure 
which. She was absurdly unlike her steady 
self. “Owen, last thing I said to that girl 
was — ‘He wishes he felt that he deserved 
you.’” 

“ My interpreter. . . . Your taxi’s wait- 
ing.” 

“Will you come back to town with me, 
Owen?” 

“Thank you, no. I’m going back to 
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town, but I’d like to walk — and con- 
template. . . . No doubt I’ll call on you 
tomorrow, to borrow money.” 

She slid her arm through his. “You 
never have yet, of me.” 

“Now you’ve seen to it that I must.” 

“I suppose so. ... You know, I came 
up prepared to make all sorts of scenes to 
stop your elopement.” 

“Well, you stopped it. You’re unwise 
to make me feel so important.” 

“You are — to me.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Owen, come along with me in the taxi. 
It’s miles to walk.” 

He shrugged. “ Have it your own way.” 

But, driving along the dark road, she 
did not speak to him again for a long time, 
or feel triumphant about him, at all. . . . 

TN THE drawing-room at Riverview, 
T when Owen Nash, after so much silent 
urging on the part of three people present, 
finally announced his departure for bed, 
Lavinia had the strangest reaction — of 
wishing he’d stayed and so still postponed 
an hour that might be dreadful and that 
was sure to be troubling. 

But when Thomas Carrington began to 
speak, in his even, emotionless, lawyer’s 
voice, that feeling left her, and her thoughts 
raced on, faster far than his voice. To 
know, at last, the cause of young love’s 
loss, of grief never quite forgotten and a 
heart never quite healed — that, it didn’t 
seem she could wait even minutes longer 
to know. How had she waited, all the long, 
monotonous years? 

Thomas did not look at her at all, 
though he addressed her: “Lavinia, Ru- 
pert went away, years ago, to save a great 
scandal. He’s come back, to make one.” 

“No,” said Rupert; “I’ll tell Lavinia. 

. . . Lavinia, listen to me. Whatever 
they’ll try to persuade you now, there was 
a time when no one could have persuaded 
you of anything against me.” 

No, not anyone, not even her own 
mother. 

"All right, Rupert,” Thomas said. 
“You te'l Lavinia your story.” 

Why should that permission cause 
Rupert to look doubting? There was a 
long instant, before he went on, an instant 
in which the doubt went away from his 
face and a kind of triumph succeeded it. 

“ Lavinia, I left you, toward sunset on a 
day very like today, a day of approaching 
storm. I went home, dined, and began two 
or three letters to you to — to propose to 
you.” 

Genuine — if she had ever heard any- 
thing genuine — the quiver, the regret, the 
sadness in those words. 

“ I was still in my room writing, though 
it was very late, and the storm was some 
time ended when Emory came to see me — 
not by the door, by the French window of 
my room, which was a ground-floor room. 
Emory was extremely excited and di- 
sheveled. He told me that, driving through 
the storm, he had knocked down an old 
man, a man named Simeon Jarvis, whom 
you wouldn’t know, of course, Lavinia; he 
used to do obb jobs for the Wellses and 
for other families in the village. Emory 
said that he knew he should have stopped, 
but that he was frightened too badly. Be- 
sides, he was sure that the man was dead. 

“He had gone home. But shortly after 
his arrival home the telephone rang. It 
was Bevan Petrie, an old friend of the 


Wells family. Bevan had been for a walk 
after the rain, had seen Emory’s car come 
out of the lane, had walked on, had seen 
and recognized the dying old man.” 

Emory looked tense as some great ani- 
mal about to leap. 

“Lavinia,” Rupert said, “Emory told 
me that he’d told I was driving the car. 
He gave me good reasons — that he was his 
mother’s only child, that she was not 
strong and could not stand the shock of a 
catastrophe happening to him as well as 
she could stand having one happen to me, 
who was only a connection by marriage.” 
He stopped again. 

This time Emory said, “Go on, why 
don’t you? Or are you finding it difficult?” 

“Not difficult at all. Well, then, Emory 
asked me to back up his story by going out 
of the country for a time. He said Bevan 
Petrie would not go to the police, neces- 
sarily — particularly if I shouldered the 
blame by disappearing, that the case would 
become one of those ‘manslaughter by per- 
son or persons unknown;’ and when every- 
one had forgotten it — which would be 
soon enough, since poor old Jarvis had 
neither near relatives nor intimate friends 
— I could come back. . . . But, Lavinia, 
there was you. I did not agree quickly, 
because of you. Still, Emory and I had 
been brought up like brothers. I was fond 
of his mother. When Emory said it was 
only necessary for me to disappear for a 
few weeks, I consented. Emory provided 
funds. I had only time to write you a 
note. When I was ready to come back I 
heard that you and Emory were married. 
So there was nothing for me to come back 
for . . .” 

He waited then, it was plain to see, for 
Lavinia to speak. Every bit of her heart 
wanted to believe him. Every bit of her 
mind, all she’d learned about Emory 
through their whole marriage, could not 
believe. But, one thing might resolve the 
rest. She asked, “ Why did you come back 
now, after so long . . . ?” 

For the first time Rupert hesitated. 
Then he hurried his words, as if he wanted 
to hurry past something, so that she should 
not notice. “ I was lonely. I had lived 
long enough, I felt, under a cloud. I 
thought Emory might be willing to help 
me, considering what I had done for him. 
Besides, I wanted to see you ...” 

“Well,” said Thomas Carrington, “how 
much of that do you want to believe, La- 
vinia?” 

“ I — don’t — know.” 

' | 'HOMAS gave her the most curious, 
straight look, as if she’d passed some 
sort of test. “All right, Emory. Tell your 
wife the truth.” 

Emory spoke quietly, not dramatically 
at all: “This part I never told before — - 
that I’d known surely for days, probably 
for a week or two before that night, that 
you loved Rupert, Lavinia. A time came 
when I couldn’t seem to bear it. I couldn’t 
bear to watch you, so glowing with love, 
not love of me! That afternoon of your 
birthday I saw you and Rupert standing 
by the meadow gate. And then I just 
could not go into the house, sit next you 
at dinner. I went walking in the hills, 
through the storm, trying — trying to be 
able to face it that I had lost you. 

“I had lent my car to Rupert that day. 
He’d said he wanted to make some calls 
that evening. Very late, when I came 
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home, and thought everyone would be in 
bed, Rupert was in my room. He told me 
the story he’s just told you — except, you 
understand, he was driving the car, and he 
had the — accident. It’s quite true that 
Bevan Petrie saw the car coming out of 
the lane and went on, to discover poor 
Jarvis. But Bevan saw something else, 
that Rupert didn’t mention — he noticed 
the car because it stopped in a dark part of 
the lane. He saw Rupert plainly in the 
light of the headlights, wiping something 
off the fender.” 

“ Interesting new detail,” Rupert said. 

Emory shook his head in a kind of blind 
gesture of protest and went on, almost 
apologetically: “Bevan had already tele- 
phoned, and Rupert had told him that he 
was mistaken about having seen him, that 
I had the car somewhere. 

“ Next morning — very early — Bevan 
came to see my mother. But for a lifelong 
friendship with all of us I’m sure he would 
have gone straight to the police. Some- 
times I wonder that he did not. I had told 
Rupert . . .” 

S TILL that note of apology growing in his 
quiet voice. He seemed altogether unable 
to go on, for a minute. Then, clearly by 
great effort, he steadied himself. “ I had 
told Rupert that I would say I had been 
driving the car, because I knew that you 
loved him, not me, Lavinia. I didn’t want 
your life to be spoiled. I wanted you to 
have what you wanted. A young girl’s 
dreams are so — so not to be replaced. 
Well, there isn’t much more. I made no 
denial. But Bevan must have been more 
positive than he pretended about having 
recognized Rupert. 

“ Finally, toward evening, Bevan came 
to me and said that Rupert had told the 
truth, and would I at least reassure my 
mother, who was so broken? I did. I told 
her that she must tell no one; that I was 
going away, because you loved Rupert. 
That it was better that I should be blamed, 
if it came to definite police blame on either 
of us. 

“ Bevan confronted Rupert with the fact 
of my presence at a farmhouse, miles 
away from the accident at the time it oc- 
curred, and with my admission to my 
mother. Well, Rupert did confess then. 
My mother, unreasonably but naturally 
I suppose, blamed him dreadfully for not 
speaking the truth in the beginning, from 
wanting to shelter behind me, as she put it. 
She gave him some money, a considerable 
sum, and told him to go away. 

“Sometimes, in the years since, I have 
blamed myself, have thought that if I 
had kept my original pledge to Rupert, 
you might have been happier, Lavinia, 
and Rupert might — might have been all 
right.” 

Thomas Carrington spoke evenly: “So, 
Lavinia, which story do you believe now?” 

She said, “ I believe my husband, of 
course. I have no doubt of him.” 

Rupert’s bitter words swept out, a tor- 
rent of words, in which Lavinia heard only: 
“ I never believed you would fail me, La- 
vinia, or doubt me, or be convinced by 
plausible lies.” 

“That’s enough,” Thomas’s voice 
snapped. “ I wanted, Lavinia, for your 
future good, and Emory’s, for you to 
make your choice, without proof! But 
there is proof.” He was taking papers out 
of his brief case. All had risen, in their 


emotion. “Sit down — all of you, unless, 
Alleyne, you’re afraid to hear proof. As 
you should be.” 

Emory looked puzzled, Rupert suddenly 
doubting, Thomas altogether confident. 
They sat down. Emory held Lavinia’s 
hand — almost shyly. 

“ I am about to read a deposition written 
by Bevan Petrie when he knew he had not 
long to live.” 

Rupert Alleyne’s face changed. He 
looked frightened. 

And Emory gasped, “He was so sure 
that Rupert would come back, he wrote it 
down!” 

“Yes, and gave his statement to me, 
sensibly. I was the family lawyer, he’d 
been a lawyer before he retired. He knew 
there’s no time limit on a homicide case, 
that though it was unlikely the death of 
Simeon Jarvis would ever be reopened, in 
the normal course of things, it could be re- 
opened, if anyone were either interested, 
or malicious, enough to wish to cause you 
trouble! It’s plain when I read.” And he 
began : 

“‘I, Bevan Petrie, realizing that certain 
facts of which I am the sole possessor 
should be put down — for the protection of 
Emory Wells, the son of my dear 
friend . . 

Unhandsome, old, Rupert Alleyne’s face 
turned toward that voice. Rupert said, 
“Stop; it isn’t necessary,” and turned then 
to Lavinia, as if he wanted her to help him. 

“Perhaps you are right. Perhaps, even 
at the last, it is not necessary to read it 
all,” Thomas said. 

Then Rupert laughed, a laugh shocking 
in its mirthlessness. “What does it mat- 
ter? Read it through.” 

They all listened; Lavinia listened to 
this precise substantiation of Emory’s ac- 
count, which was not so important as it 
might have been had Emory’s conduct 
through ten years of marriage left her any 
doubt. Only, it had not. She was glad — 
she hoped it would be a comfort to Emory 
— that she had believed him at once, with- 
out any proof! 

Sometimes she listened to the words. 
Sometimes she thought of Emory. Of Ru- 
pert she could not bear yet to think at all. 

T HOMAS was reading: “‘I was making 
no effort to conceal myself, having no 
reason, as I walked along the lane, but the 
trees by the footpath were heavy-foliaged. 
When an automobile, driven rapidly, ap- 
proached me from the direction of the 
river, the driver apparently did not notice 
me. At a distance of twenty feet (I have 
paced the distance since, to make sure) the 
driver stopped his car suddenly, at a place 
where the woods are especially thick, as if 
he had not premeditated this stop, but had 
decided upon it on impulse. There was a 
great noise of brakes applied fast. The 
driver got out. 

“ ‘Plainly as in broad daylight I saw the 
driver as he moved in front of his head- 
lights. It was Rupert Alleyne, whom I had 
known since his boyhood. I was about to 
speak, but some impulse held me silent, 
while Rupert Alleyne attempted to wipe 
off, from the front of his car, some sub- 
stance. 

“ ‘The headlights were very bright. As I 
have said, I was within twenty feet. So I 
saw that the substance which he was so 
carefully removing from a fender and one 
of the lights was a red substance, like 
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blood. At the same time, I recognized the 
car as a dark blue roadster belonging to 
Emory Wells, Rupert Alleyne’s cousin. 1 
had seen Emory driving it many times, and 
I even knew the license number. 

“It all happened very quickly. He 
finished wiping off this substance, got in 
the car, drove on past me, in no more time 
probably than it is taking me to write this 
down.’” 

Thomas read on and on, through the 
discovery of Simeon Jarvis’ body and the 
account of all that happened the rest of the 
night and next day. 

"DUPERT stood up. “Let’s be done with 
it — do you mind? ” 

Thomas Carrington said, “ Bevan Petrie 
made a prediction,” and turned the pages 
and read: 

“ ‘At the end of my life I am convinced 
that men’s behavior in crises is constant. 
Rupert Alleyne remains to me the person 
who left an old man on a roadside, helpless, 
to die, and was willing his cousin should 
take the guilt. Rupert Alleyne will spend 
his money, and lose it, make more money 
and spend that. One day he’ll come back 
to Emory for money. He’ll threaten to 
tell his version of an old story. 

“‘This document is written, witnessed, 
sworn to, to be used when he returns. 

“‘(Though Emory Wells, his cousin, 
would not believe he will ever return.) 

“‘Signed, Bevan Petrie.’” 

That was all, then, except that Rupert 
lingered, his eyes desolate, longing. In 
that moment Lavinia knew how he would 
look when his haggard dark beauty was 
gone forever, when his smile could mock no 
longer himself or her, or the rules by which 
men lived and sometimes died. 

She heard her husband say, “Lavinia, 
do you blame me? ” 

“Blame you, my dear? Because you 
didn’t completely throw away your life? 
I'm so glad you did not.” Her own voice 
sang, then. 

"DUPERT said, “I’ll go along now, hav- 
-L i n g got nothing at all of what I came 
for. That is, I’ll go along if you can pro- 
vide me with a car, Emory.” 

“ I should like to see you a moment be- 
fore you go, Rupert.” Emory sounded 
very diffident about it. Lavinia thought, 
“You darling, you darling! You want to 
give him some money. Only, you don’t 
want me to know, because you’re afraid 
I’d think you were being superior.” 

She said, “I’m going out onto the ter- 
race, Emory. I should like some fresh air 
before I go to sleep.” 

Rupert’s voice stopped her: “Will you 
say good-by, Lavinia?” 

She turned. She said, “Good-by,” and 
then stood, for a second’s space, in the 
doorway. From across the width of the 
room, from across a gulf of years, he looked 
at her for the last time. 

She thought, “For the last time. Yet, 
the last time was truly long ago.” 

Through the whole mad evening he had 
torn at her heart. Through minutes when 
she had believed that she still loved him. 
Never any more. Her heart was whole at 
last. Her heart was Emory’s, safely, for- 
ever. Ah! She must think how to make 
Emory sure, as she was sure now finally. 

Rupert said, surprisingly, “I hope we 
never meet again, Lavinia.” 


There was no good-by that she could 
make to him. He and she had nothing else 
in life to say to each other. Only, because 
that was dreary knowledge about young 
love, which in its time was gay and warm, 
sudden tears were in her eyes. He saw 
them, as she nodded to him. 

So she turned, with her graceful, swaying 
walk, and went out of the door. 

Up from the meadow gate came Anne 
and Dr. Knowlton. 

That was extraordinary! But at the 
moment it did not seem specially impor- 
tant. 

Anne’s clear voice was saying something 
Lavinia did not understand: “ If it hadn’t 
been for that strange girl, Delphine, I 
couldn’t have faced it — recognized it for 
what it was, in time.” 

Then Anne saw her. “There you are, 
Lavinia! Dr. Knowlton’s staying. He got 
rain-soaked and Martin had to provide 
him with things of Emory’s. . . . I’ll ex- 
plain to you tomorrow.” 

“All right. Sleep well, my dear. Good 
night, Lawrence.” 

They went on past her, inside, and 
Emory came out. 

S HE found words for him — she that was 
no good at words. But it seemed so im- 
portant, now. ..." I should have known 
that underneath your quietness was 
strength, and beneath your unpretentious- 
ness, courage. You are pure gold. I was a 
foolish girl not to have known that in the 
beginning. Bevan Petrie knew. What Ru- 
pert did was what he was. Let us forget 
him. It’s a poor ghost to stand between 
what you and I are to each other.” 

He was pleased, comforted, reassured, 
forever probably. Lavinia knew it. 

Though Emory only said, “I have a 
birthday present for you, though it is a 
little late.” 

Of course, he would not have forgotten. 
He handed her a small package, ob- 
viously, by its shape, a ring box. No 
doubt he was giving her some sort of 
dinner ring to add to her small, fine col- 
lection. Silly to have so much difficulty 
untying a bit of string, unwrapping a 
piece of paper. 

Shining in the moonlight like — like tears, 
the circle of diamonds on a most modern 
wedding ring. 

“Anne said you didn’t like your plain 
gold band.” 

Lavinia remembered that only before 
dinner she had been thinking how much 
she disliked it! But that, with so many 
other things, seemed different now. 

“I’ll wear this for galas, Emory. But I 
couldn’t give up my plain ring, really.” 

Her husband kissed her, and said, “ My 
dear.” 

Phrase with the cadences of long years 
of marriage about it. Altogether pleasant 
phrase. 

NEXT MONTH: Beautiful 
Donna Blake, private investiga- 
tor, gambles her marriage against 
the solution of a penthouse mur- 
der. THERE’S ALWAYS A 
WOMAN , by Wilson Colli son, is 
an American short mystery novel 
complete in the January issue. 
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(Continued from page 128 ) 


it. Anyway it wasn’t very comfortable.” 

At the back of the house the kitchen 
door opened and closed. Heels clicked 
through the house. 

“Where’s my cucumber sandwich?” 
Cissy asked from the doorway. She gave 
one glance in Rich’s direction, and walked 
straight to the tea table and took a sand- 
wich and a cup of tea. Rich bent over his 
bag, and poured tablets from a bottle. 

“Take this, every hour,” he yelled at 
old Sarah. "Good afternoon!” He turned 
and marched stiffly into the hall. 

Cissy sat back and smiled. “I just 
couldn’t resist the cucumber sandwiches,” 
she said. “ But don’t you do it again, Aunt 
Sarah. He’s awfully funny, running away 
from me, but it’s sort of mean. Now I’m 
going back to Grandfather. He has a 
headache. Good-by, Aunt Sarah.” 

Old Sarah stared after her. “Hm!” she 
said. “That didn’t work very well. It 
looks as if I might have to spank Cissy’s 
grandfather, after all. And while I’m do- 
ing that, I might take Rich’s mother 
through it, too.” She caught sight of the 
white envelope lying on the table. “ Throw 
these things away,” she said. 

“But your cold,” Janet protested. 

Old Sarah’s self-assurance returned to 
her with a rush. “There’s nothing like 
soapsuds up your nose to bring out symp- 
toms of a bad head cold. . . .” 

"OICH WYATT ran in the next morning. 

“How’s the cold?” he asked. 

Old Sarah sniffed. “All gone.” 

“The medicine must have been good.” 

“Oh, no. I had Janet throw it away.” 

“That’s all right. You didn’t have a 
cold, anyway.” 

Old Sarah chuckled. “You have more 
sense than I thought, Rich. I wish you’d 
develop some about Cissy.” 

Rich frowned. “I wish she’d go away 
somewhere. I don’t like having someone 
around that I have to be rude to.” 

“Then don’t be.” 

Rich shook his head. “You’re a med- 
dling old woman,” he said. 

“Meddling,” said old Sarah, “is my 
chief interest in life.” 

“Go ahead and meddle, then,” said 
Rich, “but it won’t do you any good, in 
this case. I don ’t like the state of affairs, 
but I’m not going back on Mother.” 

“I wonder,” said old Sarah, “if your 
mother hates old Henry Hartley quite so 
much as you think she does.” 

“She’s got a right to hate him.” 


Old Sarah tapped her trumpet. “It be- 
gins to look more and more as if I shall 
have to administer those spankings.” 

Rich shook his head, and presently went 
away. . . . 

Old Sarah never gave up a project. But 
this one she seemed to put aside and neg- 
lect. Rich came in frequently, and Cissy, 
too, but never did they come together. 

One day old Sarah said to Cissy, “Tell 
your grandfather to come in to see me at 
tea time.” 

“Going to spank him?” Cissy shouted. 

“You never can tell.” 

Half an hour before teatime old Sarah 
put on the light silk dress that brought out 
the color of her plump old cheeks, did her 
hair carefully, and asked Janet to see that 
there were sandwiches. 

She sat down in her chair, and at four 
Henry Hartley arrived. Janet poured the 
tea, and discreetly retired to the kitchen — 
but she left the door open and peeked. 

Old Sarah greeted her little old neighbor 
kindly, and he said, “I see you have the 
date sandwiches for me, Sarah.” 

“Yes,” said old Sarah; ‘I wanted you 
in a good humor. I’m going to give you a 
piece of my mind.” 

TJTENRY HARTLEY said, “I’ve known 
-*■ you for sixty years, Sarah, and you’ve 
given me a piece of your mind about once 
a month. I wonder you have any left.” 

“My mind,” said old Sarah, “is like 
something out of a fairy tale. It grows a 
new piece whenever I give an cfd one 
away. . . . Lemon or cream? ” 

“Neither, thank you. I may be dodder- 
ing, but I still take my tea straight.” 

“That,” said old Sarah, “is a horrible 
way to take tea. However, that has noth- 
ing to do with the matter in question.” 

“And what,” asked Henry Hart'ey, “is 
the matter in question?” 

Old Sarah put her trumpet on her lap. 
“A long time ago you told me that if there 
was ever anything that I wanted of you, 

I only needed to ask and it would be done 
It was the time Cissy swallowed the 
marble and I held her up by the heels un- 
til she spit it out. Do you remember?” 

Cissy’s grandfather nodded. 

“ I didn’t do a thing that anyone else 
wouldn’t have done, but you seemed to 
think I had saved Cissy’s life. Anyway, the 
time has come when I’m going to ask you 
to keep your word. Will you?” 

“If I can,” said Henry Hartley. “I’m 
not so young as I used to be.” 

“All the more reason for doing what I 
want you to do.” 

Henry Hartley squirmed a little. “I 
can’t say Yes until I know what it is.” 

“You disappoint me, Henry,” said old 
Sarah. “I want you to make your peace 
with Elsie Wyatt.” 

Henry Hartley smiled. “Sarah, you’re 
a meddling old woman.” 

Old Sarah chuckled. “You’d be sur- 
prised to know how many people have 
called me that lately. . . . But that’s off the 
subject. What I want to know is, will you?” 

“No, Sarah, I won’t.” 

“You’re an old man, Henry,” she re- 
minded him. “And you have been think- 
ing for years that your son suffered from 
what Elsie did. He didn’t. He was very 
much happier in his second marriage than 
he ever could have been with Elsie. Those 
two would never have married, in the first 
place, if you hadn’t set your head on the 
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match. It’s more your fault than theirs 
that the marriage was not a success, but 
they had sense enough to realize it before 
there were any children. Henry, you’ve 
been wrong about Elsie Wyatt for thirty 
years, and it’s time you admitted it.” 

“ Perhaps, but I don’t intend to.” 

Old Sarah rose now from her chair. 

“Then get out of my house, Henry 
Hartley. I’ll never speak to you again un- 
til you do what you ought to.” 

Henry Hartley left with dignity. 

And when Janet came to clear away the 
tea things the outrageous old lady was 
shaking with silent laughter. 

"pOR several days nothing happened. 

February had by this time eased into 
March, and the days were longer, so that 
by the time the tea hour was over, there 
was still daylight outside. 

Then one morning Janet found old 
Sarah drumming with the trumpet. 

“We'll have nut bread for tea this after- 
noon, Janet. Elsie is coming and she al- 
ways liked it. And I expect you’d better 
retire to the kitchen again, because I’m 
going to give away another piece of my 
mind.” 

So Janet made the nut bread, and just 
at four Elsie Wyatt — she that had been 
Elsie Hartley for a little part of her life — 
came across the lawn. Janet brought in 
the tea and poured it, and retired. 

Elsie sat down and took up her cup, and 
nibbled at a sandwich. “Good,” she said. 

“Of course they are good. Janet made 
them,” said old Slarah. 

They sat in silence for some moments. 

“Well, Elsie,” old Sarah said, “I’ve 
quarreled with Henry Hartley — we’re not 
speaking.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Elsie. 

"We quarreled about you.” 

Suddenly Elsie was very nervous. 
“About — me?” she said uncertainly. 

“Yes,” said old Sarah. “I told him he 
was going to die one of these days, and he ’d 
better make his peace with you first. He 
said he wouldn’t, and I ordered him out 
of the house. I told him I wouldn ’t speak 
to him, but he hasn’t given me a chance to 
keep my promise. I’m sort of sorry about 
that. I’d get a lot of 
pleasure out of not 
speaking to Henry.” 

“ It isn’t very pleas- 
ant,” said Elsie 
slowly. “ I haven’t 
spoken to him since I 
came back here, after 
Rich’s father died, 
and Henry Hartley 
has passed the house 
every morning in all 
these years.” 

“Suppose some 
morning,” old Sarah 
suggested, “he should 
look up to where you 
sit on your porch, 
and forget himself 
and speak to you. 

What would you 
do?” 

“I’d speak, of 
course,” Elsie said 
simply. 

“Would you hon- 
estly, Elsie? ” Old 
Sarah seemed genu- 
inely surprised. 


“Yes, I would. He never did me any 
wrong,” Elsie said. “ I hated him when I 
came home and he drove Rich from his 
house. But I don’t hate him now. I’m 
not young any longer, and I don ’t seem to 
have the energy to hate people.” 

Old Sarah sat for a long time in silence. 

“I got you over here, Elsie,” she said 
finally, “to give you a piece of my mind, 
but you took the wind out of my sails. . . . 
So Henry never did anything to you?” 

“Nothing that I didn’t bring on myself. 
I never should have married Paul. 

Old Sarah shook her head. “That’s 
what Tom and I thought. We figured you 
were headed for trouble.” 

“You loved us, too, didn’t you?” 

Old Sarah nodded. ‘You took the 
place of the children Tom and I never 
had.” 

Elsie reached over and took one pink 
hand in her own. “No,. I should never 
have married Paul. I was a whirlwind and 
he was calm and steady. I nearly drove 
him crazy that year we were married. But 
I made a man out of him, Aunt Sarah.” 

Old Sarah looked at her, and waited. 

“He wasn’t weak, Paul wasn’t, but just 
one of those persons who liked to do what 
other people wanted them to. That was 
the way he tried to treat me, but I went too 
far. I wanted more gaiety than Paul cared 
for, and I drove him to the place where he 
made up his mind for himself, at last. I 
didn’t marry him because I loved him, but 
to get away from Grant’s Mill. And by the 
time I began to realize that he was rather 
wonderful, after all, I had killed whatever 
liking he might have had for me. Getting 
the divorce was the best thing I ever did.” 

“You mean,” said old Sarah, “that you 
loved Paul?” 

“Yes, I did, but it came too late.” - 

Old Sarah sighed. “I wish you’d tell 
Henry Hartley that. It might make a 
difference.” 

Elsie shook her head. “ No, Aunt Sarah. 
Too many years have gone by. It would 
be useless to drag the whole miserable 
thing out again.” 

Old Sarah nodded. “ I suppose so.” 

Elsie presently went back across the 
lawn and into her house. Old Sarah 


watched her through the window and 
sighed again. 

The days passed, and the spring came in 
its height. Aunt Sarah sat in her chair and 
said, “Go away; I want to think, ” a dozen 
times between morning and evening. 

Meanwhile Janet enjoyed the spring. 
She stood in the kitchen door and looked 
out and gloated. One day she stood there 
and saw Cissy coming across the lawn 
from one direction and Rich Wyatt from 
the other. They were walking, heads 
down, apparently deep in thought. 

Janet watched from behind the curtain. 
Cissy came on, and Rich came on, and 
suddenly they saw each other. 

Defiantly, Cissy said, “Hello, Rich.” 

Rich looked straight back at her, smiled, 
and said, “Hello, yourself.” 

“Nice day, isn’t it?” said Cissy. 

“Perfect,” said Rich. 

Cissy walked up the steps. Rich hesi- 
tated, and followed her. Janet scrambled 
quickly out of sight, and stayed in hiding 
until Cissy called her: “Janet! I want 
your recipe for oatmeal muffins!” Rich 
went on through the house to see old 
Sarah. 

Janet could hardly wait until they were 
gone, to tell the old lady. Old Sarah 
brightened and clapped her hands. 

“Well, well, well,” she said, gleefully. 
“Now, isn’t that nice?” 

S EVERAL days later old Sarah ordered 
lobster salad and hot rolls for supper. 
“But, Aunt Sarah! Lobster salad!” 
“My dear Janet, I know it makes me 
sick, but I’m eighty, and if I want to eat 
something that makes me sick, it’s no- 
body’s fault but my own if I am sick.” 

So Janet made the rolls and the salad 
reluctantly, and old Sarah ate them. Sure 
enough, it was not long before the old lady 
was white-lipped and ill. 

“You were right, Janet,” she said miser- 
ably. 

Janet put her to bed. Old Sarah lay and 
groaned and grew whiter. 

“ I meant to eat only a little, but I made 
a pig of myself as usual. I think this time 
I am going to die,” she said. “You go tell 
Elsie that I want Rich as soon as he can 
come. And tell Elsie 
to come over, and go 
get Henry Hartley— 
there’s something I 
want to tell them.” 

“Aunt Sarah, do 
you think you — ?” 

“Do as I tell you 
before it’s too late.” 

Janet ran for Elsie 
and left the message 
for Rich, and then 
went back across lots 
for Henry Hartley. 

“Oh, come quick,” 
Janet begged him. 
“I think old Sarah’s 
going to die.” 

Henry Hartley hur- 
ried into old Sarah’s 
bedroom. She was ly- 
ing flat on her back, 
her face twisted with 
the pain. 

“I’m sick, Henry,” 
she said weakly. 

“Yes, Sarah,” he 
said, “I can see that.” 
Old Sarah started 
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in 1820 ... and it’s “still going 
strong”! 
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IN SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 
one and three-bottle cartons 


Johnnie IValker 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 

distilled and bottled in Scotland. Red Label 8 years old; Black Label 12. Both 86.8 proof. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 






OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO “ IT'S TOASTED" 


Copyright, Tlu- American Tobacco Company 


PRIZE-WINNER 


Girl . . Dog . . Cigarette — Lucky Strike, of course. 
For "It’s Toasted,” a process which is private and exclu- 
sive with Lucky Strike Cigarettes, allows delicate throats 
the full, abiding enjoyment of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco'. 
"Toasting” removes certain harsh irritants present in 
even the finest tobaccos in their natural state. "Toasting” 
is your throat protection against irritation— against 
cough. So, for your throat’s sake, smoke Luckies. 


